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NorkTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Boundaries, EXTENT, and ConTENTS. 


85 — H1S county is ſituated in che very heart of 
I 0 the kingdom, and is bounded on the eaſt 


by the counties of Bedford and Hunting- 
don; on the ſouth by thoſe of Buckingham and 
Oxford; on the. weſt by Warwickſhire; and on 
the north by the counties of Leiceſter, Rutland, 


and Lincoln, which are ſeparated from it by the 


leſſer Avon, and the Welland. Its greateſt length 


is about fifty tniles, its greateſt breadth about 


twenty, and its circumference about one hundred 
and thirty. It contains thirty-three pariſhes, in 
which are one city, eleven market towns, and one 


hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants, Vine mem- 
bers are returned to parliament for this county, 


viz, two knights for the ſhire, two for the city of 
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Peterborough, two for each of the towns of North- 
ampton and Brockley, and one for Higham Fer- 
rers. It lies in the Midland-circuit, and the dio- 

ceſe of Peterborough. 'S 


Alk, Soit., and ProDUCE, 


As this county 1s dry, well cultivated, free from 
marſhes, except the fens about Peterborough, in 
the centre of the kingdom, and of cork at a 
diſtance from the ſea, it enjoys a very pure and 
wholeſome air. In conſequence of this, it is very 
populous, and ſo full of towns and churches, that 
thirty ſpires, or ſteeples, may be ſeen in man 
places at one view: and even in the fens, the 
1nhabitants ſeem to enjoy a good ſtate of health, 
and to be little affected by the water, which fre- 
quently overflows their grounds, eſpecially in 
winter, but is never ſuffered to remain long upon 
it. Its foll is exceeding fertile, both in corn and 
paſturage; but it labours under a ſcarcity of fuel, 
as it doth not produce much wood, and by lyin 
at a diſtance from the ſea, cannot be eaſily ſup- 


plied with coal. Its commodities, beſides corn, 


are ſheep, wool, black-cattle, and falt-petre ; and 
its manufactures, ſerges, tammies, ſhalloons, boots, 
and thoes., | xp 


RivtRs. 


_ Beſides many leſſer brooks and ſtreams, it is well 
watered by the rivers Nen, Welland, Ouſe, and 
Leam, the three firſt of which are large, and for 

the moſt part navigable, —£-D OR | 


Crier Towns. 


Peterborough city was antiently called Medeſ. 
well-hamſted, from a ſpring in the middle of the 
3 1. | png IP 
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river Nen, oppoſite the town, bur afterwards Pe- 
terborough, from a monaſtery built and dedicated 
to St. Peter, by Wolpher, king of the Mercians. 
This monaſtery being deſtroyed by the Danes, was 
rebuilt about the year 960, by Ethelwold, - biſhop 
of Wincheſter. - At the diſſolution of the abbeys, 
Henry VIII. erected a biſhopric here, aſſigning 
this county and Rutlandſhire for its dioceſe,  . The 
cathedral, whith is very antient, is a moſt ſtately, 
Gothic fabric. The welt front in particular, with 
its arches and columns, is much admired, as is 
alſo the painting of the windows; and the moſt 
remarkable monuments are thoſe of Catharine 
of Spain, queen to Henry VIII. and of Mary, 
queen of Scots. It is a handſome well built town. 
The river Nen running hard by, and being navi- 
gable, they export by it a great deal of malt and 
woollen manufactures, and import coal and corn, &c. 
By a charter from Henry, VIII. the corporation 
conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, and aldermen; but 
the city officers are elected by the dean and chapter, 
who are lords of the manor. They have plenty of 

ood water; but their air, on account of the fens 
in the neighbourhoad, is not eſteemed very whole- 
ſome. Beſides the biſhop, dean, and chapter, con- 
ſiſting of ſix prebendarics, there are eight -petty: 
canons, four ſtudents in divinity, one epiſtler, one 
golpeller, 2 ſub-dean, ſub-treaſurer, a chanter, 
eight choiriſters, eight ſinging men, two chancel - 
lors, a maſter, uſher, and twenty ſcholars at a 
grammar-ſchool, beſides a ſteward, organiſt, and 
other inferior officers. This city gives the title of 
earl to the family of the Mordaunts. „Sl 
Northampton was formerly, as Cambden affirms, 
called North- afandon, from its ſituation to the 
north of the river Nen, called antiently Aufona, by 
which, and another leſſer river, it is almoſt in- 
cloſed. Dr. Gibſon ſays, that the antient Saxon 
5 8-4 ; annals 
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annals" called both it and Southampton, ſimply 
Hamtun, and afterwards, to diſtinguiſh them, 
called the one, from its ſituation, Southamtun, 
and the other Northamtun, but never North- 
afandon. Pho? it does not appear to be a place 
of great antiquity, yet here was a caſtle, and a 
church dedicated to St. Andrew, built by Simon 
de Sano Licio, commonly called Senlez, the firſt 
earl of Northampton of that name. It is ſaid to 
have been burnt down during the Daniſh depre- 
dations ;- but in the reign of St. Edward it appears 
to have been a conſiderable place. It was beſieged 
by the barons in their war with king John, at 
which time that military work, called Hunſhill, 
is ſuppoſed to have been raiſed. In the time of 
Henry HI. it ſided with the barons, when it 
was beſieged and taken by the king. Here tte 
bloody battle was fought in which Henry VI. was 
taken priſoner; and ſeveral parliaments have been 
held in this town. It was entirely conſumed by 
a moſt dreadful fire in 167 3, yer, by the help of 
liberal contributions from all parts of the king- 
dom, it hath fo recovered itſelf, that it is now one 
of the neateſt and beſt built towns of the kingdom. 
Among the public buildings, which are all Jofty, 
the moſt remarkable are the church called All. 
allows, the ſeſſions and aſſize houſe, and the. 
George inn, which belongs to the poor of the town. 
There was formerly a nunnery in the neighbouring 
meadows. A county hoſpital, or infirmary, has 
been lately built here, after the manner of thoſe of 
Bath, London, Briſtol, &c. It has a conſidera- 
ble manufacture of ſhoes and ſtockings, and its 
fairs are noted for horſes both for draught and 
faddle; beſides, it is a great thoroughfare for 

the north and weſt roads. It is governed by a mayor, 
duo bailifs, four aldermen, twelve magiſtrates, - 

| X 2 . ; « 1 7 7 i * | + 2 are- 
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a recorder, a town-clerk, a common · council, forty 
eight burgeſſes, and five ſerjeants. It gives title 
of earl to the family of Compton. 8. 
* Ferrers is a ſmall, but neat, clean town. 


* 


The firſt part of its name is derived from its ſitu- 
ation on a riſing ground, and the other from the 
family of Ferrers, who had once a caſtle here. It 
ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the Nen, and is an antient 
borough and corporation, governed by a, mayor, 
ſteward, recorder, ſeven aidermen, thirteen capi- 
tal burgeſſes and commonalty.. It has a free- 
ſchool and alms-houſe, a college for ſecular clerks 
and prebendaries, and an hoſpital for the poor, 
founded by Henry Chicheley, archbiſhop of Can- 
terburyx. N | ; 
- . -Brackley, that is a place full of brakes or fern, 
is ſaid to be the third borough in England in 
point of antiquity. It ſtands near the head of the 
Ouſe, and was once a noted market for wool; but 
that advantage it hath loſt. Its corporation con- 
ſiſts of a mayor, choſen every year at the court- 
Jeet of the lord? of the, manor, and returned by 
the ſteward, fix aldermen, and twenty-ſix bur- 
geſſes. It has a free-ſchool, and two pariſh 
churches. , — U ef 2 
Oundale, or Oundle, a contraction of A von- 


9 dale, as being almoſt ſurrounded by the Avon, is 


a a neat little town. Here are two ſtately ſtone 
bridges over the river, a free-ſchool, an alms- 
houſe founded by Sir William Laxton, lord mayor 
of London, of which the grocers company in Lon- 
don are truſtees; and a well, that ſometimes makes 

an odd kind of rumbling noiſe, the forerunner. 
as the common people imagine, of war, or ſome 
other calamity. gt T9 i l tes. | 

+ Wellingborough, a large market town upon 
the Nen, antiently called Wedlingborough,,. It 
1 3 =” was 
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was once deſtroyed by the Danes; and afterwards 
king John, at the requeſt of the monks of Croy- 
land, to whom the manor belonged, granted it a 
market. In 1738 it ſuffered greatly by a fire; but 
hath been ſince rebuilt. Its mineral waters were 
formerly much frequented; and Mary, king 
Charles Iſt's queen, was here ſeveral weeks drink- 
ing them. It has a good market for corn, and a 
very conſiderable manufacture of lace.” + 7: 
Thotpſton, commonly pronounced Thrapſton, 
is ſituated in a pleaſant valley upon the Avon, 
which has been made navigable to the town. It 
is a charming place for ſuch as delight in ſolitude 
and rural ſcenes. ant 

Daventry, or Daintry. This town's chief de- 
pendance 1s upon travellers to and from the north- 
weſt counties, for whoſe accommedation it hath: 
many inns, Upon a high hill are the remains of 
a Roman camp, four ſquate, taking up two hun- 
dred acres, or thereabouts, in which a great many: 
Roman coins have been found. Ihe Roman high- 
| bes en Watling-ftreet, paſſed-thro* this town, 
and is yet plainly diſtinguiſhable in ſcveral places. 
Here was Bens a monaſtery of Auguſtine friars. 
The government of the town is veſted in a mayor, 
aldetmen, ſte ward, and twelve freenen 
Toyceſter is a large town upon the highway to 
Cheſter, conſiſting of one long ſtreet. From 
the "three bridges over as many branches of 
a little river, the Roman military Way that paſſes 
by it, and the coins ſometimes found about it, thy 
town is fuppoſed to be the Tripontium of AD. 
nus. The inhabitants are all employed in the 
manufacture of filk and lace. Nees 188. 
Rockingham gives title of earl and marquis to the 
family of. Watſon Wentworth, and ſtands on the 

Willand. Here was formerly a caſtle upon a hill, 
%ͤöͤ; 01 + ©  -- eonded 
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ſarrounded by a foreſt; extending fourteen miles in 

length, and four in breadth, in the year 1640, and 
before ĩt was much larger; but now it is interſperſed 
with towns, fields, and lawuns. 
Kettering is a handſome town, and pleaſantly 
ſituated. It has a manufacture of ſhalloons, ſerges, 
and tammies, in which a great many hands are 
employes; 2% re ld ons anger anon 

Rothwell, or Rouwell, is a pretty good town, 
has a noted horſe-fair, - and a market-houſe, em- 
belliſhed with the arms of moſt of the gentlemen. 
nl, NE I pr wag 
ng r90/ 45) vt 451; ANTIQUEITIES: 


\ Beſides the antiquities we have mentioned al- 
ready, we muſt not omit the following: at Chip- 
ping · wardon, on the ſouth-weſt ſide of the coun- 
ty, they often dig up the foundations of antient 
buildings and Roman coins; and at Charleton, 
not far from thence, there is a camp, with a dou- 
ble fortification, called Ramſborough. Green's 
Norton, near Lacy foreſt, was antiently held in 
capite of the kihg, for the ſervice of lifting up the 
right hand towards the King yearly on Chriſtmas- 
day, in what place ſoever he then happened to be. 
Several antient fortifications, have been obſerved 
upon the river Nen, as at Mill- Cotton, Cheſter, 
and Clifford-hill, yhich appear to have been the 
work of the Romans by the coins, urns, &c. found 
there. At Gildſborough, near Daintrey, the re- 
mains of Roman military works are likewiſe to be 
ſeen; and between Cateſby and Badby, there is a 
large encampment, the area of which is about ten 
acres. More eaſtward, upon the Nen, ſtands 
Wedon'on the Street, once the royal ſeat of Wol- 
pher, king of the Mercians, and ſuppoſed to be 
the Bennavenna of Antoninus. Within the de- 

25 Wir: ot d -meſnes 
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=— meſhes of Boughton is a ſpring, which incruſteth 
| | wood; or any thing that falls into it, with a ftony 
| 


bſtance. At Calter, and on the oppoſite ſide of 
the river, the Durobrevæ of the Romans, and the 
Dormantheſter of the Saxons, ſeems to have ſtood; 
- chequered pavements, and great quantities of 
Roman coins have been found here, and from 
hence went two high-ways, the remains-of which 
are ſtill viſible, the one called Forty - foot - way, 
from its being forty foot broad, to Stamford; the 
other called Long-ditch and High- ſtreet, by Lol- 
ham bridges, thro* Weſt-Deeping into Lineoln- 
ſhire. Cordyke, a contraction of Caer-dyke, near 
Peterborough, is a huge foſſe or ditch, which ſeems 
to have been made by the Romans for draining the 
fens.  Naſeby, eleven miles from Northampton, 
is noted for the bloody battle fought June 14. 
1645, between Charles I: and the parliament. At 
Culworth, not far from Towceſter, the ſtones call- 
ed aſtroltes are found; and at Aſtrop are mineral 
waters, ſaid to be good in ſcorbutic and other 
caſes. At Oxenden, near Kettering, is à re- 
markable echo. At Cheſter, near Higham- Fer- 
rers, are the remains of a Roman camp, fortified 
with a ſtone wall, within which many coins, pave- 
ments, &c. have been found. Near Northamp- 
ton is Holmeby-houſe, where Charles I. was im- 
priſoned. Fotheringay-caſtle, where Richard II. 
| Was born, and Mary queen of Scots beheaded, is 
. pon a branch of the Nen, near Oundle. In the 
church are the monuments of Edward and Richard, 
dukes of York; and its windows are finely 
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Pants growing in Northamptonſhire, 


Eryngium vulgare, common eryngo, near a vil- 
lage called Brook-hall, by Watling-ſtreet, and 
not far from Daventry; gentiana concava, five ſa- 
ponaria concava anglica, hollow - leaved gentian, 
or rather ſopewort,''in a wood called the Spinney, 
near Lichborrow; gnapbalium montanum ſive an 
cati, mountain cudweed, or cat's-foot, on Barnake- 
heath, not far from Stamford; pulſatilla  anglira 
urpurea, common paſque flower, on the ſame 
| HEAR, in great plenty; millefolium paluſtre fore 
luteo galereculato, hooded water milfoil, in the 
ditches by the river's ſide, as you go from Peter- 
„ . 
- Cnizy SEATS. * 
The earl of Strafford's, at Boughton, twelve 
miles from Northampton, a very noble ſear, built 
after the 'model of the palace of Verſailles, and 
. embelliſhed with noble gardens, &c. the duke of 
Grafton's, at Grafton-Regis, eight miles from 
Northampton; the earl of Exeter's, at Burleigh, 
one of the fineſt ſeats in England; the earl of 
Northampton's, at Caſtle-Aſhby, ſix miles from 
Northampton; the earl of Suſſex's, at Eaſton- 
Mandeviſ, near Toweeſter; the eatl of Cardi- 
gan's, now duke of Montagu, at Dean, eighteen 
miles from Northampton; lord Sondes's, at the 
caſtle of Rockingham; earl Ferrers's, at Aſt- 
well, near Brackley; carl of Halifax's, at Hor- 
ton, near Northampton; earl of Weſtmoreland's, 
at Apethorp, near Oundle; earl of Peterborough's, 
at Drayton, fourteen miles from Northampton; 
earl of Dyſart's, at Harrington, near Rothwell; 
earl Fitzwilliams's, at Milton, near Peterborough | | 
: | car 
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earl of Pomfret's, at Eaſton, and earl Spencer's, at 


Althorp, are both very noble ſeats, ſet off with 
all the ornaments an advantages that art can 


es #0, St. John' 5, of Bletſoe, at. Wore 


 HoxrinGpowsnes, 


© Bovxn4ngzs, Earkur, and Conpunra,.. 


— 


: It has Bedfordſhire c on. "he fouth, tr 


hire on the welt an 1 where they are part- 


ed by the river Ayon and Cambridgeſnire on the 
— 4 It is but of ſmall extent, not exceeding 


4 twenty-five miles in length, twenty in breadth, and 


ſeventy in circumference. It is divided into four 


hundreds, and ſeventy- nine pariſhes, containing 
about two hundred and ay thouſand acres, fix 
market towns, and about fift 


y thouſand inhabi- 
tants. As this county, Cambridgeſhire, and the 
iſle of Ely, have but one ſheriff, he is choſen out 
of them b turns. It i 18 a Part of the dioceſe of 
Lincoln, and in the Norfolk circuit. It ſends four 


members to parliament, two for the county, an 
two for Huntingdon, the archdeacon of which is 


veſted. Fith the e ie 


county. 
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An, Sou, and Propvecr. Ty go) 

In the low marhy. grounds che air cannot be 1 
ſuppoſed to be very wholeſome, eſpecially ta 
ſtrangers; but the foil is rich, producing plenty 
of corn and graſs. In the higher grounds, the 
air is very good; and tho? the ſoil is not ſo fertile 
as in the lower, yet it is very proper for ſheep, and 
accordingly great flocks are grazed there. Herds 
of cows and black cattle are kept in the fens, which 


yield alſo plenty of fiſh, water-fowl,, and turf for 
fuel. ot the benny ground, grow great n 
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of willows, whence the county is ſometimes nick- 
named Willowſhire. 7 


0 | "Y Rivess. | | : . 


The chief rivers are the Ouſe and Nen. There 

are ſeveral meers or lakes in the county, which 

yield abundance of fiſh; but are ſaid to be ſome- 

times greatly agitated, even in calm weather, 
which is ſup led to be owing to ſubterraneous 
winds. Medicinal ſprings too are found in ſome 

Parte of it. r | 

beth Carer Towns, 


_., Huntingdon is the chief town of the count, 
and gives name to it. It was by the Saxons called 9" «+ 
Hunter's Down, becauſe in thoſe times'the greateſt 
part of the county was a foreſt; but it was diſ- 
foreſted by Henry II. and III. and Edward I. It 
is a well built town, conſiſting chiefly of one long 
ſtreet, on the north fide of the Ouſe, which is na- 
vigable as high as Bedford by barges, and has 

a bridge over it. This town was formerly more 
conſiderable, for it had once fifteen churches, 
which are now reduced to two, an abbey founded 
by the empreſs Maud, and a caſtle, which was 
demoliſhed by Henry II. It had its firſt charter 
from king John; tho' it is not governed according 
to that charter at preſent, but by a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, and burgeſſes. Here the aſſizes are 
always held; and here alſo is the county gaol, and 
a good grammar ſchool. The meadows that ſur- 
round the town are very beautiful, and are ren- 
dered more ſo by the numerous flocks and herds 
that are fed in them. This town formerly gave 
title of earl to ſeveral princes of Scotland, and 
was the birth. place of the famous Oliver Crom. 
well. At preſent : it gives title of earl to the fa- | 


— 
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mily of Haſtings, and has ever ſince the reign of 


Henry VIII. | | 
Godmancheſter, antiently called Gormaneheſter, 
from Gorman the Dane, who obtained theſe parts 
from king Alfred, by an article of the peace con- 
cluded between them. The place conſiſts almoſt 


entirely of wealthy huſbandmen, who being obliged, 
by their tenure, to attendthe king with their 
ploughs, when he viſits theſe parts, upon ſuch 
_ occaſions always make a very fine appearance. 


When James I. paſſed this way to London, th 
met him with ſeventy ploughs and teams, with 
which he was fo well leaſed, that he inco 
rated them by the name of two bailiffs, 2 
aſſiſtants, and the commonalty of the borough of 


Godmancheſter. They boaſt that they have for- 
merly entertained the kings of England in their 


rogreſs, with a ruſtic ſhew of nine ſcore of ploughs. 


It ſeems to be the ſame place which Antoninus 


calls Duroliponte, as Durofiponte, which differs 


- from the other only by one letter, ſignifies in the 


Britiſh, a bridge over the Ouſe, and it ſtands on 
the other {ide the Ouſe, over againſt Huntingdon. 


Upon the London road, between Huntingdon and 


Caxton, and not far from Godmancheſter, is the 
famous tree called the Beggar's-buſh. From the 
name of this tree, it is commonly ſaid of a ſpend- 


thrift in the county, that he 1s in the way to Beg - 


gar's bun. | "5 . 5 
St. Neots, or St. Needs, was ſo called from one 


Neotus, a learned and pious perſon, who ſpent his 
- life in propagating the Chriſtian religion, and had 
a monaſtery here dedicated to him, and richly en- 


dowed, which was burnt by the Danes. It is a 
large town, has a handſome church and ſteeple, 
and ſome ttade by means of the Ouſe, on which it 
ſtands, and over which it has a bridge. It gives 


weſton, 


— 


ENGLAND. 1 
weſton, a ſmall village not far off, are two ſprings, 
of which one, that is brackiſh, is faid to give re- 


Hef ih cutaneous diſorders, and the other to the 


dim-ſighted. 


St. Ives ſtands upon the Cuſe, in the middle 
of pleaſant meadows, and is large and well builr, 
with a fine ſtone bridge over the river. It derives 
its name from Ivo, a Perſian, who after travelling 
over England, and preaching the goſpel with great 


zeal, about the year 600, is laid to have died here. 
It ſeems to have had a mint in former times, and 


1 
* 
. 


was once famed for its medicinal waters. Not 
many years ago it ſuffered greatly by a fire; but 


hath been ſince rebuilt. 


Kimbolton is a neat town, ſeated in a bottom, in 
the weſt part of the county, and was called by the 
Romans Kinnebantum, A noble fear is erected 
upon the foundations of the ancient caſtle by the 


Montagues, firſt earls, and now dukes of Man- 
cheſter, to whom the town gives the title of 


baron. | 


Ramſey is noted for its market for at cattle and 


water-fowl. Its name ſignifies the Rams - iſle, as it is 


ſeparated on all ſides from terra firma by lakes and 


fens, except where it is joined to it by a long cauſey. 


Formerly it had a famous monaſtery dedicated to 
St. Dunſtan, whoſe abbot was mitred, and fat in 
parliament. This abbey was founded by Alwyn, 
couſin to king Edgar, and was one of the richeſt 
in England, on which account the place was called 
Ramſey the rich. The Say corn-fields, and 
rich paſtures, with which it is ſurrounded, make 


it very pleaſant in ſummer. An antient cauſe 
ay from hence to Peterborough, called King's- 
Del 


In 1720 a vaſt many Roman coins 
were found; and in 1730 a fire deſtroyed a great 


number of houſes. Nothing of the abbey is now 
lett, except a part of the gatehouſe, and a 


muti- 
lated 
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lated ſtatue of Alwyn,, thought to be one of the 


oldeſt now extant made in England. 


Yaxley is a little town, pretty well-built, among 
the fens. There is ànother of the lame name 


u 90 Wittleſey- meer. 


Coniosrrizs and r . 
Wintlecey- meer is a lake ſix miles wg and 


three broad, the water of which is clear, and well 


ſtored with. fiſh, but often agitated when go wind 
is ſtirring. The air about it is intolerable to 
ſtrangers, but agrees with the native well enough. 


One of theſe ſnakes, to which the water is ſubject, 
had like to have been fatal to king e. as he 
was paſſing it with his family. 


Henry of Huntingdon ſays, there was once a 


city called Caer-Dorm, and Dormeceaſter, upon 
the Nen, nigh Walmsford ; but that it was all in 
ruins before his time. It is now called Darnford. 
From the reſemblance of the names, from the old 
coias found about it, and other marks of antiquity, 
it appears to be the Durobriva of Antoninus. 
From hence there runs a Roman way directly to 
Huntingdon, which the Saxons alled Ermin- 
ſtreet. Above Stilton it appears with a bank, and 
runs thro' the middle of a ſquare fort, defended 
on the north: ſide with walls, on the reſt with 
ramparts of earth, near. even ſtone coffins have 


been dug up. f 


This county has no rare e plants, but fuch as are 


ae io it with, Cambridgeſhire, | 


"Onris: Stars. 


be carl &- Sandwich's, at Hinchinbroke, | 
which gives him the title of e the 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 
BounDARI1ES, EXTENT, and, CONTENTS. : 


It is bounded on the eaſt by Norfolk, on. the 
ſouth by Eſſex and Hertfordſhire, on the weſt by 
Bedfordſhire and Huntingdonſhire, and on the 
north by Lincolnſhire. It is about forty miles 
long, twenty-five broad, and one hundred and thirty 
in circumference, divided into ſeventeen hundreds, 
and one hundred and ſixty- three pariſhes, con- 


taining about five hundred and ſeventy thouſand 


acres, one city, one borough, which is alſo an 
univerſity, eight market towns, and about ninety- 
eight thouſand inhabitants. It lies in the dioceſe 
of Ely; and ſends ſix members to parliament, 
two for the county, two for. the univerſity, and 
two for the town of Cambridge, pls 


Air, Soit, and PRopucs. 


The air is very different in different parts of the 
county. In the fens it is moiſt and foggy, and 
therefore not ſo wholeſome; but in the ſouth and 
eaſt parts it is very good, theſe being much drier 
than the other: but both, by late improvements, 
have been rendered very fruitful, the former by 
draining, and the latter by cinque: foil; ſo that it 
produces plenty of corn, eſpecially barley, ſaffron, 
and hemp, affords the richeſt paſtures, and in 
conſequence. of that, cattle and butter. The 
rivers abound with fiſh, and the fens with wild 
fowl. The principal manufactures of the county 
are malt, paper, / and. baſkets, 1 6828118 1 
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Rivers and Fzns. 


The chief rivers are the Ouſe, which divides 
the county into two parts, and is navigable from 
Cambridge to Lynn in, Norfolk; the Cam, which 
in the Britiſh ſignifies crooked, to denote its 
winding ; the Welland, the Glene, the Witham, 
and that called Peterborough river, which is na- 
vigable to that city from Wiſbech, | 

The fens called Bedford Level conſiſt of about 
three hundred thouſand acres of marſhy ground, 


| lying in Cambridgeſhire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Hun- 


Ore, Northamptonſhire, and Lincolnſhire, 
and ſurrounded on all hands, except towards the 
ſea, with high lands. As itappears to have been 
dry land formerly, the great change it has under- 
gone muſt have been owing either to a violent 
breach and inundation bf. the ſea, or to earth- 
quakes. As the towns in and about the fens were 


you ſufferers by the ſtagnation of the waters in 


ummer, and want of proviſions in winter, many 
attempts were made to drain them, but without 
ſucceſs, until the time of Charles I. in which, and 


that of his ſon, the work was happily compleated, 


and an act of parliament paſſed, by which a cor- 
poration was eſtabliſhed for its preſervation. and 

overnment. By the ſame act, eighty-three thou- 
land acres were veſted in the corporation, and ten 
thouſand in the king. In theſe fens are a great 


-many decoys, in which incredible numbers of 
_ ducks, and other wild fowl, are caught during 


the ſeaſon. Whoever deſires a more particular ac- 
count of them, may conſult Sir Jonas Moor's map 


- and hiſtory, Sir William Dugdale's account, and 


that printed for Moſes Pitt in 168g, 
We ſhall begin our account of the towns, _ 
44 | "1 Other 
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other remarkable places, with Cambridge, as the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed, iſt, by giving name to the 


county; 2dly, by ſending members to parliament, 


which Ely, tho' a city, does not; and 3dly,-by 
1 5 470 


its noble univerſity. 


Cuisr Towns. 


Cambridge derives its name from the bridge 


over the Cam, which divides the town into two parts. 
Either it, or a place in the neighbourhood, was ſtiled 
Camboritum, in the time of the Romans. It 
ſuffered much during the wars with the Danes. 


Here was a caſtle built by William the Conqueror, 
of which the gatehouſe yet remains, and is now © 
the county gaol. By Doomſday- book it appears, 
that it then had ten wards, containing three hun- 


dred and eighty-ſeven houſes. In William Rufug's 
reign-it was quite' deſtroyed by Roger de Mont- 
gomery ; but Henry I. beſtowed many privileges 


O 


to the Exchequer one hundred marks (equivalent 


to one thouſand pounds now) and from tolls, laſt- 
age, pontage, paſſage, and ſtallage, in all fairs of 


his dominions. There is a ditch, ſtill called the 
| Kivg's-ditch, made by Henry III. during the ba- 


rons wars, to ſecure it againſt the rebels in the iſle. 


upon it, particularly an exemption from the power 
Phe ſheriff, on condition of its paying yearly in- 


of Ely. In the rebellion of Wat Tyler and Jack _ 
Straw, in the reign of Richard II. the Univerfity- 


records were burnt. The place now called the 


Jewry was formerly inhabited by Jews. The 
lory of Cambridge is its univerſicy, but when it 
Pad its beginning is uncertain. At firſt chere 


was no public proviſion for the accommodation 
or. maintenance of the ſcholars; but afrerwards 


inns: began to be erected by pious perſons for their 
eie : * 
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20 PRESENT STATE of the WORLD. 
reception; and in the time of Edward I. colleges 
began to be built and endowed. . 
We ſhall here give a liſt of the colleges and halls, 
with the time when, and the perſons by whom 
they were founded : ; | 


Colleges and Halls. Founders, Years. Fellows. Scho, 
Peterhouſe Hough Balſham 1284 22 4 | 
Clare ball Richard Badew 1340 18 63 


Pembroke hall Counteſs of Pembroke 1347 5 13 
Corpus Chriſti, or Bennet's fociety of Friars 


in Corpus Chriſti 1 
Trinity-hall William Bateman 1350 12 14 
Gonvel and Caius ) Edmund de Gonvel | 8 26 

College and John Caius - 338 2 74 
King's College King Henry VI. r441 50 20 


Queen's College Q. Margaret of Anjou 1448 19. 44 
Catharine-hall - Richard Woodlarke - 14753 6 30 
Jeſus College John Alcocke, LLD. 1497 16 31 


Chrif's College Margaret, Counteſs of 190% 15 30 


| , . Richmond, moth 
St. John's College, a "It. 1 524 54 100 


Magdalen College Thomas Studley il 13 0 
Trinity College King Henry VIII. 1546 65 91 
Emanuel College Sir Walter Mildmay 1584 14 60. 
Sidney Suſſex Frances Sidney Coun- 5 
College teſs of Suſſex 


1 , " 4 1 2 mY 1 ad. el "=. Als aL nod. an . "_ * 


twelve Colleges, > onal benefactions ſince 


four Halls | 


© Total ſixteen, viz. Theſe, with the additi- : 
theit foundation, ae 


The univerſity enjoys great privileges, and is 
governed by the chancellor, who is always ſome 
nobleman, and may be changed every three years, 
and has a commiſſary under him; the high- ſtew- 
ard, choſen by the ſenate; the vice-chancellor, 
choſen by the whole body of the univerſity, out 
of two named by the heads of the colleges ; two 
proctors choſen every year; two taxers; who, 
with the proctors, regulate the weights and mea- 
ſures. The other officers are, a regiſter, or kee- 


per 


/ 
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per of the archives, three eſquire- beadles, one 
eaman-beadle, and a library-keeper. Each col- 
— has its ſchools and library, as at Oxford, of 
which thoſe of Trinity and St. John are the moſt 
conſiderable. King George I. purchaſed, for one 
thouſand pounds, the library of Dr. Moor, biſhop 
of Ely, conſiſting of thirty thouſand volumes, and 
made a preſent of it to the univerſity, which, out 
of gratitude, erected in 1739, a fine marble 
ſtatue of that prince in the ſenate-hall of King's- 
college. A profeſſor of modern languages and 
hiſtory was alſo eſtabliſhed here and at Oxford, with 
a"falary of four hundred pounds for himſelf and 
two to teach under him, by: king George I, 'in 
1724. In 1728 a profeſſorſhip for natural philo- 
ſophy was erected by Dr. Woodward, a profeſſor 
at Greſham college, London, with a ſalary of one 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year. The ſame gen- 
tleman left them alſo his collection of foſſils, and 
a part of his library. The maſter and fellows of 
Catharine-hall are truſtees of an hoſpital for the 
cure of poor diſeaſed: people gratis, for the build- 
ing and furniſhing of which Dr. Addenbroke left 
four thouſand pounds. Each college has its cha- 
pel for worſhip ; but public ſermons are preached 
at St. Mary's church, The following are the moſt 
remarkable ſtructures: 1ſt, the chapel of King's- 
college, which for its contrivance and extent, fine 
carved work in wood and ſtone, and painted win- 
dows, is hardly to be equalled in the world. It is 
entirely of free-ſtone, roof and all, without one 
pillar to ſupport it. 2d, Trinity-college and li- 
brary, wonderful both for the deſign and execu- 
tion. We muſt not omit to obſerve, that a 
fellowſhip . was founded at Magdalen- college, 
called the travelling Norfolk ſellowſnip, becauſe 
it is appropriated to gentlemen of that county. 
Any perſon, that is qualified, may borrow hat- 
ark 3 O 3 deer 
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ever book. he has occaſion for, from the libraries 
at Cambridge; and any one that is qualified may 
ſtudy in thoſe of Oxford. The privilege of ſend- 
a ing members to parliament was firſt granted to the 

D _ univerſity by James 1. The town is governed by 

| a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, thirteen alder- 
men, of whom the mayor is one, twenty-four 
E common council men, a ' town-clerk, and other 
inferior officers. The mayor, when he enters.on 
his office, takes an oath to maintain the privileges 
.of the univerſity. The town has fourteen pariſh 
churches, and is pretty large; but the ſituation is 

low and dirty. e l . 
Ely is an antient city, and took its riſe from a 
famous nunnery and monaſtery ſeated there in 
former times. Henry I. made it an epiſcopal ſee; 
and the civil government, both of the city and iſle, 
belongs to the biſhop, who appointeth a judge to 
hear and determine all cauſes ariſing within the 
fame. Tho' a city, it ſends no members to par- 
liament. It is 3 large, but not populous, 
by reaſon of its fenny ſituation and unwholeſome 
air. The cathedral and biſhop's palace are ſtate- 
ly ſtructures, and it has a free- ſchool for twenty- 
four boys. The name of the town is derived either 
from the eels, which are very plentiful here, or 
the willows, which are no leſs ſo, and which in 
Saxon are called Helyz. The ground about it 
being very rich, and laid out chiefly in gardens, 
ſupplies the neighbouring country for a great way 
F - , with its produce. From this iſle the prince of 
11 Wales takes the title of marquis. $1524) 
Wiſbich is a well built town in the northern ex- 
tremity of the ile of Ely. It had formerly a 

.caftle built by William the Conqueror, and re- 
built by cardinal Moreton, biſhop of Ely. In the 
year 1236, it ſuffered much by an inundation of 
the ſea; but it is now a place of good trade, ſend- 
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ing a great deal of oil, oats, and butter, to Lon- 
don, and bringing back a variety of commodities, 
with which it ſupplies the neighbouring country. 
Newmarket is a handſome town, and ſtands in 
a good air. Part of it is in this county, and part in 
Suffolk. Though it is a "ou thoroughfare, its 
chief dependence is upon the races, which are the 
moſt noted and frequented of any in England. 
The courſe Ne the heath is a very fine one, 
where a prodigious crowd of all ranks aſſembles in 
the months of April and October, and where great 
ſums are loſt and won. Art theſe times the rown 
ets a great deal of money, lodgings and every 
ind-of proviſion being at an extravagant rate. 
Charles II. uſed always to be preſent at theſe races, 
and had a houſe built for his reſidence during the 
con tinuance of them. 
© Thorney-abbey, ſo called Grow a famous abbey 
that ſtood formerly here among buthes and thorns, 
is ſituated among the fens to the north-weſt,” It 
was firſt called Ankeridge, -from the anchorites 
dwelling chere. The abbey was deſtroyed by the 
Danes, In rebuilt by Ethelwold, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. In William of Malmfſbu 's time, it 
ſeems, by his deſcription of it, to have been a 
perfect paradiſe; but it hath undergone a great 
change ſince, by being overwhelmed by the 1 iT 


CunrosrT1ss and AnTrgu1TIEs, - 


Soham was once the ſee of che biſhop off the 

Eaſt Angles, and here the ruins of a church, burnt 
by the Danes, are ſtil] ro be ſeen. It is but an in- 
conſiderable place. 

Reches, a ſmall market-town | in the ed 
of Stane. Here a ditch and rampart, called by 
'the common people the Devil's-dyke, ſuppoſed to 
have been the bou ndary of the kingdom c of che 

C4 a  Eaſt- 
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Eaſt Angles, begins and runs 'over Newmarket: 


+ nl Here a N hath. been lacely 
diſcovered, and a Roman military way terminates 
not far off upon the Ikening. It gave birth to Dr. 
. Richardſon, who aſſiſted in frankating the Bible 
in the reign of James J. 

Caxton. A Roman way paſſes through this place, 
which gave birth to two noted perſons, viz. Mathew 
Paris, the hiſtorian, and William, ſurnamed de 
Caxton from hence, the firſt who brought the 
art of printing into England. 

Barnwell, a ſmall village near Cambridge, ſo 
called, as Cambden tells us, from the wells, and 
the boys, or bairns, and other young people, that 
uſed to aſſemble here for ſport and exerciſe on St. 
John's-eve; whence the fair, that is kept there 
at Midſummer, xook its riſe. A moſt, deplorable 
accident happened, September, 1727, in a barn, 
in which a great number of people, ſame of them 
of faſhion, were aſſembled to ſee a puppet · ſhew, 
having been ſet on fire. Out of about one hundred 
and thirty, not above five or fix eſcaped, all the 
xeſt having been conſumed by the flames, or cruſn- 
ed by the roof falling i in before the door could be 

apened. 

Gogmagog- Hills are near Cambridge to the 
ſouth-eaſt, and on the top is an entrenchment, 
fortified: wich a threefold rampart, of a circular 
|; Form, and about forty paces in diameter. 

Arbury, or Arborough. Here is an entrench- 
ment, Which from the form, coins, and nearneſs 
of water, (of which that people were particularly 
careful) is thought to be Roman. 

At Trompington, near the Cam, is a place call- 
ied Damhill, where Roman urns, pateras, and other 
antiquities, together with human n have 
ER * * 6 8 
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ET» Ga kept by a ſmall brook called the 
Sture, .nigh Cambridge, was once reckoned the 
reateſt in Europe, and is ſtill very conſiderable. 
* quantities of wool, and woollen manu- 
factures, are bought and fold here. It is kept in 
a large corn- field near the Cam, by which goods 
of all ſorts, to an immenſe value, are tranſported 
to i:, and from it, to all parts of England, and 
even Scotland, beſides what goes by — The 
dealers in hops, which is a great article at this fair, 
occupy a particular part of the field, as the clothiers 
and dealers in wool do others. There is a ſtreet 
of booths called Cheapſide, in which are ſhops 
with wares of all ſorts, coffee - houſes, taverns; eat- 
ing houſes, &c. Large commiſſions for; goods 
are negotiated, over and above what is fold in the 
fair. The magiſtrates of Cambridge keep a court 
of juſtice in the fair, and proceed in a ſum 
way, which prevents all that diſorder and confu- 
ſion that would otherwiſe take place. Hackney 
| 2 from London, ply by land, and wherries 
the Cam, during the fair. After the hurry 
of boſinelris over, the neighbouring gentry all 
—— viſit it, and lay out a n deal of money 
in toys and diverſions. 
At Sutton, not far Goh Ely, in bd, ſeveral 
ſmall coins, three ſilver plates, three twiſted rings, 
and one plain, were turned up by the plougn. 
Beſides the Devil's-dyke, * mentioned, 
there are three others: one called Flem's-dyke; 
begins at Hinkeſton, and runs eaſt ward, by Hil- 
derſham, towards H orſe-heath, for five miles; 
the ſecond, called Brent's:dirch, runs from Mel- 
bourne, by Fulmer; and the third is near Cam- 
bridge, called the Seven-mile-dyke, D it 
| W ven miles from Newmarket. Foy 
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RARE PranTs in CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


_  Acinos Anglicum, Engliſh ftone baſil, or com- 


mon ſtone baſil, in the ploughed lands on the 
borders of  Gogmagog-hills, and  Newmarket- 


heath; aloe paluſtris, alias militaris aizoides, water 


ſengreen, or freſh water ſoldier, in the rivers and 
fen-ditches' in the iſle of Ely, and in the river and 
ditches near Streatham-ferry, and about Audrey- 


cauſey; alfine tenuifolia, fine leaved chickweed, 
in the corn fields on the borders of Triplow-heath ; 


alyſſon Germanicum echioides, alias aparine major, 
German madwort, or great [gooſe graſs, it once 


grew: plentifully at Newmarket ; aparine minor je- 


mine læviore, gooſe graſs with ſmoother ſeed, very 
common among the corn, eſpecially in chalky 


grounds; aſcyron ſupinum villoſum paluſtre, marſh 


St. Peter's wort with hoary leaves, on the 
rounds near Gamlingay; auricula muris pulchro 
| Toa albe, alias holoſteus arvenlis birſutus flore majore, 
Jong leaved rough chickweed with a large flower, 
on heaths and dry banks, among buſhes, and in 


gravelly ground; bifolium paluſtre, marſh tway- - 
blade, on the boggy and fenny ground near Game | 


lingay ; camelina, alias myagrum ſiliguæ longa, treacle 
worm-ſeed, in the oſier holts about the bridge at 
Ely. and in the oſier grounds by the ere ; 
carduus acaulis purpureo flore, dwarf carline thiſtle, 
upon the level near the peſt houſes ; caryopbyllus 
minor repens noftras, maiden pinks, on a little hill 
where furze grows, next to Juniper-hill, near Hil- 
derſham; caucalis arvenſis latifolia echinata, lappula 


canaria-latifolia flore rubente, purple flowered great 


| baſtard parſley, among the corn in many places of 
' this county, particularly between Cambridge and 
Cherry-Hinton ; chondrilla viſcoſs bumelis, alias 
lallu ca ſylveſtris laciniata minima, the leaſt cut- 


leaved 


leaved wild lettuce, on a bank by a little lane- ſide 
leading from the London road to the river; comæs 
foliis laciniatis, alias belenitis foliis laciniatis, great 
Jagged fleabane, in the fen-ditches about Marſh 
and Chatereſſe, in the iſle of Ely; conyze palu- 
firis, alias lingua avis delechampii, marſh fleabane, 
or bird's-tongue, in the fen-ditches-in the iſle of 
Ely; convolvulus arvenſis minimus, the leaſt bind- 
weed, among the corn between Harleſton and 
Little Everſden; crocus ſativus, true or manured 
ſaffron, frequently planted and cultivatad in this 
county; cyperus longus inodorus Hlveſtris, long 
baſtard cyperus, in the watery places of Hinton- 
moor, and in divers fen-ditches; elæagnus cordi, 
bus myrtifolia Belgica, myrtus Brabantica, alias fru- 
tex odoratus ſeptentrionalium, ſweetwillow, Gaul, or 
Dutch myrtle, in the fens in the iſle of Ely; enula 
campana five belenium, elecampane, in the paſture 
fields above Madingley, Coton, and Barton; eque- 
ſetum paluſire .* aques immer ſum, ſeu mille fo- 
lium aquaticum equiſetifolium, horſe- tail water milfoil, 
in flow or ſtagnating waters every where almoſt; 
ferrum equinum germanicum filiquis in ſummitate, 
buſn- headed horſe-ſhoe vetch, on Gogmagog- hills 
and Newmarket-heath ; geranium hæmatodes, foliis 
majoribus, pallidioribus, et altius inciſes, bloody 
crane's-bill, with larger, paler, and more deeply 
divided leaves, on the banks of the Devil's- dite 
towards Reche; glaux dioſcoridis, ciceri Hylveſtri 
minori affinis, fi non idem, Dioſcorides's milk tare, 
or Cluſius's Spaniſh milkwort, on the drier part 
of Hinton-moor ; glaux vulgaris, alias glycyrrhiza 
Hlveſtris, alias fænum grecum ſylveſtri, wild liquo- 
rice, or liquorice-vetch, about the caſtle- hill at 
Cambridge, and by the lanes ſide, that lead from 
Cambridge to Cherry-Hinton ; glycyrrbiza vul- 
- garis, common liquorice, planted in great quan- 
tities at Elme, in the iſle of Ely, called by ſome 
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adipſon; from its quenching thirſt, and thaught 
to be the radix ſcytbica of 1 heophraſtus 3 gnapha- 
trum montanum album, alias pes cati, alias pilaſella 
minor, mountain cudweed, or cats- food, on New- 
market- heath in great plenty; gratiola anguſtifolia 
Ave hyſſopifelia, ſmall hedge-hyſop, or graſs: poley, 
in the cornr fields and ſhadowy lanes about Hogin- 
ton and Hiſton; herba paris, herb paris, or herb 
true · love, in Kingſton and Everſden- wogds 3, hae- 
racium latifalium pannonicum, ee majori, vel | 
pulmonariæ lutes accedens, broad- leaved Hungarian 
hawkweed, on the banks of the Devil's-ditch, 
near Reche not far from Newmarket ; bieracium 
minus cichorei vel potius ſtebes folio hirſutum, alias 
hieracum caſtorei odere monſpelienſium, mall rough 
ſuccory hawkweed. e, like caſtor, in the 
paſtures between Cambridge and Grantceſter, 
not far from the river; boloſteum medium elienſe fa- 
lis regidieribus glaucis, the middle fort of ſtich · wort. 
it grows plentifully on the fen-banks in the iſle of 
Ely; jacolæa montana anguſtifolia lanuginoſa, non 
lacinala, narrow leaved mountain ragwort, on 
Gogmagog- hills, and Nee Linum 
þlucere cæruleum perenne erefius flor apitulo 
Majore,.. wild, perennial blue flax th —.— eads 
and flowers, on the borders of the corn- fields 
about Gogwagog-hills, and in ſome cloſes: about 
Cherry- Hinton; linum Hlvaſtre ceruleum procum- 
Jens, fore & capitulo minore, wild perennial blue 
flax with ſmaller heads and flowers, in the ſame 
places as the; former; Hebnis 'nottiflora,, alias acy- 
moides non. ſpecioſum, night flowering campion, 
found among corn between Newmarket and 
Wood-Ditton; lychnis ſylveſtris flore albo minimo, 
ſmall corn campion with a very mall white flower, 
found among corn near the Devil's-ditch; melam- 
mm. criſtatum fore purpures, purple headed creſted 
-caw-wheat,. in Madingley and, Kingſton woods, 


and 
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and in almoſt all the other woods in this county 3 
millefolium pa.uſtre galericulatum, hooded water- 
milfoil, in the brook Stour by the iſler it makes, 
and in many of the great fen-ditches in the iſle of 
Ely plentifully; onobrychis, alias poſygalon geſneri, 
alias caput gallinaceum belgarum, medick-vetchling, 
cocks-head, commonly, but falſely called Saintfoin, 
on Gogmagog- hills, and the balks in the corn- fields 
all thereabouts; orchis lilifolius minor ſabuletorum 
Zelandia & Batavia, alias chamæortcbis lilifolia, 
dwarf orchies of Zealand, or rather marſh baſtard 
orchies, in the watery places of Hinton and Ta- 
verſham-moors ; orchis. myodes, the fly orchis, on 
the banks of the DeviFs-ditch, and in the cloſes 
about Hinton and Tevetſnam; orchis foe cynoſor- 
chis minor pannonica, little purple flowered dog- 
ſtones, on Gogmagog-hills, Newmarket-heath, 
and the Devil's-ditch, plentifully ; orchis five teſti- 
* culus ſphegodes hirſuto fore, the green winged 
humble-bee ſatyrion, in an old gravel-pit near 
Shelford, by the foot way from Trompington to 
the church; orchis odorata moſchata ffve monarchis, 
the yellow ſweet, or muſk orchies, in the chalk- 
pit cloſe at Cherry-Hinton; papaver corniculatum 
violaceum, violet coloured horned poppy, in the 
corn-fields beyond Swaf ham, as you go to Burwell; 
pimpinella ſaxifraga hirtini major, great burnet 
ſaxifrage, in the woods at St, George Hatley, and 
in many other woods on the border of Bedford- 
ſhire; ranunculus flammeus major, great ſpear-wort, 
in ſome ditches at Teverſham-moor, and abun- 
dantly in many great ditches in the fens in the 
iſle of Ely; ſcordium legitimum, water germander, 
in many ditches in the iſle of Ely, and in the oſier- 
holts about Ely city,” alſo in a ditch on the left 
hand of the road leading from Cambridge to 
Hiſton, about the mid-way ; ſeſamoides ſalamanti- 
cum magnum, the greater Spaniſh catch- fly, F 
a | | the 
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the gravel-pits as you go to the neareſt windmill 
on the north-ſide of Newmarket-town, this place 
may be in Suffolk; ſolanum lethale, alias melanece- 
raſos, alias manicum multis five bella donna, deadly 
nightſhade or dwale, in the lanes about Fulborn 
plentifully; thalirum minus, alias minus ſive rute 
pratenſis genus minus, ſemine ſiriato, the leſſer mea- 
do- rue, about Newmarket, and alſo about Bart- 
low and Linton in the chalky grounds; trifolium 
Hlveſtre luteum filiqua cornuta, vel medica fruteſcens 
alias medica fylveſtris, alias fruteſcens ſjve flavo flare 
clufii, yellow medick with flat wreathed cods, in 
many places among the corn, as between Linton 
and Bartlow by the road ſides, between Cambridge 
and Trompington near the river, about Quoy 
church and Wilborham, &c. veronica picata retia 
minor, upright male-ſpeedwell or fluellin, in ſeve- 
ral clofes on Newmarket-heath. 


CHIEF Sx ATS. 


The duke of Bedford's, at Thorney-abbey, and 
at Drayton- Dry, near Cambridge; earl of Go- 
dolphin's, at Gogmagog- hills; earl of Hardwick's, 
at Wimple; the biſhop of Ely's, at Wiſbich; lord 
Montfort's, at Horſe-heath-hall; Sir John Hind 
Cotton's, at Maddingley, in the hundred of Stow; 


13 Soame Jennings's, eſquire, at Botiſham-hall. . 


0 


SUFFOLK, 


BounDarizs, Exrzxr, and ConTEnTs, 


Suffolk, a contract of Southfolk, ſo called from 
its ſituation in reſpect of Norfolk. It is bounded 
on the weſt by Cambridgeſhire, on the ſouth bßỹ 
Eſſex, from which it is parted by the river Stour; 

On 


„ 
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on the eaſt by the German ocean; and on the 
north by Norfolk, ſeparated from it by the leſſer 


Ouſe and the Waverley. It is upwards of fortx 


miles in length, about twenty-five, at a medium, 
in breadth, and one hundred and fifty-ſix in cir- 
cumference. It contains twenty-two hundreds, 
thirty · two market-towns, two hundred and ſeven- 
ty- five pariſhes, thirty- four thouſand four hun- 
dred and twenty-two houſes, and two hundred 
and ſix thouſand inhabitants. The whole is di- 
vided into two parts, viz. the liberty of St. Ed- 
mund, and the Geldable; the former of which 
contain the weſt parts of the county, and the other 
the eaſt; and there is a grand jury for each at the 
aſſtaes. . 1 091 5%; 


Ain, Soi, and PRopucx. 


The air is reckoned as wholeſome and pleaſant 
as any in the kingdom; nor is it otherwiſe upon 
the ſea-coaſt, which is dry and ſandy, and free 
from ſalt marſhes. The ſoil, except to the weſt 
and upon the ſea- coaſt, is very rich, being a com- 

nd of clay and marle. Towards the ſea there 
are large heaths and tracts of ſand; but theſe pro- 
duce hemp, rye, and peaſe, and feed great flocks 
of ſheep. About Newmarket, the ſoil is much 
the ſame ; but in high Suffolk, or the woodlands, 
beſides wood, there are very rich paſtures, where 
abundance of cattle are fed. In other parts of the 
county, as about _ there is plenty of corn. As 
this county is noted for the richneſs of its paſtures, 


ſois it for butter and cheeſe, eſpecially the former, 
which is ſaid to be extraordinary fine; ſo that be- 
ing packed up in firkins, it is fold for all uſes, 
both by ſea and land, and conveyed to many parts 
of England, eſpecially to London. The inland 
parts of the county are well ſupplied with 3 
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for fuel, and thoſe upon the ſca-coaſt with coals 


from Newcaſtle, The manufactures of the county 


are chiefly woollen and linen cloth. It lies in the 


dioceſe of Norwich; has two archdeacons, viz. of 
Sudbury and Suffolk; gives title of earl to a branch 
of the Howards; ſends two members to parlia- 
ment for the county ; and two for each of the fol- 
lowing places, Ipſwich, Dunwich, Orford, Ald- 


borough, Sudbury, Eye, and St. Edmund's- Bury. 


| RiveRs. 
The county is extremely well watered by the 
following rivers, which either traverſe its borders 
or run acroſs into the German ocean, viz. the leſſef 


Ouſe, the Waveney, the Blithe, the Deben, the 


Orwell or Gipping, and the Stour: | 


Chir Towns: 


Ipſwich comes from the Saxon Gypeſwick; that 
is, a town ſituated upon the Gyppen, now called 


Orwell. It had once twenty-one churches, but 


now only twelve. It was plundered by the Danes 


in 991, and afterwards beſieged by king Stephen. 


It had charters and a mint in the reign of king 
John, but its laſt charter was from Charles II. 
The remains of a wall and ſix or ſeven religious 
houſes are ſtill to be ſeen. Though it is not in 


fo flouriſhing a ftate as formerly, when the har- 


bour was more commodious, yet it is till a 
large well built town. Beſides the churches al- 


ready mentioned, it has ſeveral meeting-houſes, 


two chapels, a town-hall, council- chamber, a large 
market · place with a croſs in the middle of it, a 
fhire-hall for the county · ſeſſions, a library, ſeve- 
ral hoſpitals, . a free - ſchool, a handſome ſtone 
bridge over the river, ſtately ſhambles in the *. 
| g 
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ket- place built by cardinal Wolſey, who was a 
native of the town, and a butcher's ſon, and who 
alſo began to build a college here, on the ruins of 
a ſmall college of black canons, which ſtill bears 
his name, though it was never finiſhed, ' Here 
are alſo ſeveral alms-houſes, three charity-ſchools, 
and a convenient key and cuſtom-houſe. By vir- 
tue of Charles II's charter, the town is governed 
by two balliffs, a recorder, twelve portmen, of 


whom the bailiffs are two, a town-clerk, two co- 


roners, and twenty-four common- council. The 
bailiffs and twenty-four of the portmen are juſtices 
of the peace. The town enjoys a great many 
pnivileges,. as paſſing fines and recoveries, trying 
criminal, and even crown and capital cauſes, - 
among themſelves, ſettling the aſſize of bread, 
wine, and beer. No freeman is obliged to ſerve 
on juries out of the town, or bear any office for 
the king, except that of ſheriff, or ro pay tolls 
or duties in any other part of the kingdom. They 
have an admiralty juriſdiction beyond Harwich on 


the Eſſex coaſt, and on both ſides the Suffolk coaſt, | 


by which they are intitled to all goods caſt on 
ſhore. The bailiffs even hold an admiralty- court 
beyond Landguard- fort. By a trial in king Ed- 


ward III's time, it appears that the town had a 


IH 


right to the cuſtom: duties for all goods coming 
into Harwich haven. They claim a right alſo to 


all waifes and ſtrays, &c. The manufactures of 


the town are chiefly woollen and Unen cloth. It 


has ſtill a conſiderable foreign trade. The tide 


riſes pretty high, and brings great ſhips within a 
ſmall diſtance of the town. They export a great 


deal of corn to London, and ſometimes to Holland. 


Formerly they bad a great trade in ſhip- building, 
but that having declined, they now ſend great 
quantities of timber to the king's yard at Chatham. 
It has ſeveral great fairs for cattle, cheeſe, and but- 
Vor. III. D | ter. 
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ter; and is admirably ſituated for the trade to 


Greenland, becauſe the ſame wind that. carries 
them out of the river will carry them to Green- 
land. It is worth remarking, that it is one 
of the beſt places in England for perſons in nar- 
row circumſtances, houſe rent being eaſy, provi- 
ſions cheap and plentiful, the paſſage by land or 
water to London, &c. convenient, and the-com- 


.pany of the place good. Ir res title of viſcount, 


as well as Thetford, to the duke of Grafton, 
Dunwich, that is, a town upon a hill, 1s very 
antient, and was once a biſhop's ſee, and before 
that, ſeems to have been a Roman ſtation, from 
the coins ſometimes found here. In the reign 
of William I. it had two hundred and thirty-ſix 
burgeſſes, and one hundred poor. r * 
had a mint, and in Henry IPs reign, William of 


Newburrow, tells us, it was a famous village, and 


well ſtored with riches of all forts; but by 
the loſs of its biſhop and monaſteries, and the in- 
roads of the ſea, it is now reduced to a parcel of 
ſorry cottages. It is a town corporate, governed 
by two bailiffs and inferior officers, and has ſent 


burgeſſes to parliament ſince Edward Ift's reign; 


The: free burgeſſes gave king John three hundred 
marks of ſilver, ten falcons, and five gerfalcons 
for his charter, by which they were. made a free 
borough, with power to try cauſes within their 
own precincts, and other privileges. They pur- 
chaſed alſo a grant of wrecks of the ſame king 
with two hundred marks and five hundred eels. 
Orford, at the mouth of the Ore, was once a 
large populous town, but it has ſuffered much 
by the ſea's retiring. It had formerly a caſtle, and 
a nunnery, of both which the ruins are (till to be 
ſeen, particularly of the caſtle, whoſe towers, and 
thoſe of the church, are a ſea-mark. At the Neſs . 
there is a light-houſe, very uſeful to ſcamen. It 


ENGLAND. | 25 
is a corporation by a charter from Henry III. con- 
ſiſting of a mayor, eighteen portmen, twelve 
Chief burgeſſes, a recorder, town-clerk, and two 
ſerjeants ar mace; and gives title of earl to a grand- 
| ſon of Sir Robert Walpole, created earl of Orford 
by king George II. | | | 

Eye ſurrounded. by a brook, and ſtanding on 
the road between Ipſwich and Norwich, is but 
-a mean place, the inhabitants being employed 
chiefly in the manufacture of bone-lace and ſpin- 


ning. King John made it a corporation, to con- 


ſiſt of two bailiffs, ten principal burgeſſes, twenty- 


four common council men, a recorder, and town- 


clerk ; the bailiffs are choſen out of the principal 
burgeſſes. It has a large church, and gives title 
of baron to lord Cornwallis 

Aldborough, an antient and pretty large town, 
conſiſting of two ſtreets, near a mile in length. 
There is a handſome church to the weſt up- 


on a hill, and is defended by ſeveral pieces of 


cannon. Great quantities of ſoles, ſprats, and 
lobſters, are-caught here, with which, and with 
coals and corn, the town drives a pretty good 
trade. It is a corporation, conſiſting of twelve 


ſuperior and. twenty-four inferior members, and 


the latter ele& two bailiffs out of the former, 


Sudbury, that is, the South Borrough, ſup- 


ſed to be ſo called in reſpe& of Norwich. It 
as three handſome churches and other buildings; 
but the ſtreers, not being paved, are very dirty 
in bad weather. Its manufactures are ſays, ſer- 
ges, perpetuanas, &c. in which it drives a conſi- 


derable trade. The river Stour, by act of parlia- 

ment in queen Anne's reign, made navigable to - 
Maningtree, in Eſſex, has been of great ad- 
vantage to it, It is governed by a mayor, recor- 
der, ſeven aldermen, of whom the mayor is one, 


twenty-four common. council men, and two fer- 


D 2 Jeants ... 
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Jeants at mace. It gives name to one of the two 
archdeaconries into which the county is divided, and 
the title of baron to the duke of Grafton. Here 
Simon Theobald, arehdeacon of Canterbury, who 
was a native of the town, and beheaded in Wat 
Tyler's rebellion, lies buried in a chapel of his 
own building at St. Gregory's church; and here 
it was where Edward III. placed the Flemings, 
who firſt brought the woollen manufacture into 
England. : 
St. Edmund's-Bury, or Bury St. Edmund's, 
was ſo called after the body of St, Edmund, 
king of the Eaſt Angles, whom the Danes had 
put to death in a very cruel manner, was brought 
hither and buried in a ſtately church. Soon after, 
an abbey was founded in honour of him, which is 
ſaid to have been one of the largeſt and richeſt in 
the world. The gate of it is ſtill remaining, and 
is a very noble piece of antiquity. This place is 
often mentioned in hiſtory. Sueno, the Dane, it 
is aid, laid it all in aſhes. In king Henry II's 
time, the Jews, for murdering a boy here, in de- 
riſion of our Saviour's crucifixion, and other ſuch 
offences elſewhere, were baniſhed the kingdom, 
Near this town the army of the ſame Henry twice 
rendezvouſed during his conteſt with his ſon, Here 
the barons met, and made their league againſt king 
John. Here a parliament was held in the reign 
of Henry III. and another in that of Edward I. 
in whoſe time, and that of Edward II. there was 
a mint; and it is faid there was one in the 
reign of king John. At a parliament held here 


the 25th of Henry VI. Humphrey, duke of 


Glouceſter, was murdered, which gave occa- 
ſion to the war between the houſes of Lan- 
caſter and Vork. Gardiner, the perſecuting 
biſhop of Wincheſter, was a native of this town, - 
and ſo was Sir Nicholas Bacon, father of Sir Ni- 
Sg N Cota, 
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| eholas, the firſt baronet of England, and of the 
great lord Verulam. Ledgate too, a famous poet 
about the year 1440, was a monk of this town. 
In Charles I's reign, the town was ſo depopulated 
by a plague, that the graſs grew in the ſtreets, and 
four hundred families were ſick of it at the ſame 
time. It is a handſome well-built town, and is 
called the Montpellier of England, not only for 
its good air, but alſo for the proſpect it commands 
of a fine open country, and is ſo regularly built, 
that almoſt all the ſtreets cut one another at right 
angles. It is reckoned three miles in circuit with- 
in the walls, and contains five wards, five gates, 
and thirty- four ſtreets, ſtrait, ſpacious, and well 
ved. There are abundance of fine buildings 
n the town, the moſt” remarkable of which are 
the two .pariſh churches, which are large and 
ſtately, have beautiful windows, neat pillars, and 
noble roofs. In St. James's is the tomb of Mary 
II. of France, ſiſter to Henry VIII. At the re- 
formation, there were five hoſpitals, one college, 
and forty churches and chapels in it, all well en- 
dowed. Here is a grammar: ſchool founded by 
Edward VI. There is little or no manufacture 
here, but ſpinning. It has ſeveral great fairs; 
but the chief of them, and perhaps the moſt noted 
in England, is that on St. Matthew's day, which 
laſts a fortnight, during which the neighbouring 
gentry come to it every afternoon, when they 
raffle, go to the play, and then to an aſſembly at 
ſome gentleman's houſe; for a great many gentle- 
men live in and about the town. From — 2 


it obtained the privilege of ſending members to 
parliament, and a charter of incorporation, in 
conſequence of which, it is governed by an al- 
derman, recorder, town-clerk; coroner, twelve 
capital burgeſſes, and twenty-four common- coun- 
eil. In Edward III's time, the townſmen forced 
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the abbey, and made the abbot and monks their 
priſoners, till they had fealed a charter of incor- 
poration for the town, given it the cuſtody of all 
its gates, and the wardſhips of all its pupils and 
orphans; for which nineteen of the rioters were 
tried and executed, the reſt fled, the- town -was 
fined fixty thouſand pounds (for which however two 
| thouſand marks were accepted) and all the writ- 
ings which had been extorted from the abbots and 
monks made void. | vi N 
© Bungay is a large town almoſt ſurrounded by 
the river Ware. The: ruins of a caſtle, demo- 
liſhed in the reign of Henry III. and of a nunnery 
are ſtill to be ſeen In 1688, it was almoſt de- 
ſtroycd by fire, but has been ſince handſomely re- 
built. It has two pariſh churches, of which one 
is very noble, and a grammar ſchool, with ten 
ſcholarſhips for Emanuel college, in Cambridge. 
Leſtoff, Leoſtoff, or Leſtock, is a ſmall town 
hanging as it were over the ſea, The inha- 
bitants are moſtly fiſhermen ; they fiſh for cod in 
the north ſea, and for mackarel, ſprats, and her- 
rings on their own coaſt. Having been a part of 
the ancient demeſnes of the crown, it has' a char- 
ter and town-ſeal, and is exempted from ferv- 
ing on juries, either at aſſizes or ſeſſions. _ 
Suthwold, a populous town, ſtands at the 
mouth of the river Blythe, over which it has a draw- 
bridge, and by which, and the ſea at high water, 
it is almoſt ſurrounded, Here our fleets rendez- 
vouſed in the Dutch war; and in its bay, called 
Solebay, were ſeveral engagements. between the 
Engliſh and Dutch fleets in 1665 and 1672. This 
bay having a good anchorage, and being ſheltered 
from the north winds by Eaſton- neſs, is much 
frequented by ſhips, to the great advantage of the 
town. Sprats are cured here in the ſame manner 
as herrings are at Yarmouth, in which and her- 
| rings, 
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rings. old beer, and ſalt, it drives a conſiderable 
trade, It has a large ſtrong- built church, and is 
a corporation. oF | 4M | 
Brandon, a pretty well · built town upon the ri · 
ver Ouſe, over which it has a bridge; and about 
a2 mile from that there is a ferry, for conveying 
goods to and from the iſle of Ely. It gives the 
title of an Engliſh duke to duke Hamilton of 
Scotland, : / | 


Haleſworth, a large town upon the river 


Blythe, where, and in the neighbouring vil- 
lages, a great deal of linen yarn is ſpun and ſold. 
_ Mildenhall, or - Milnall, is a large populous 
town upon the Lark, a branch of the Quſe. In 
1507, it ſuffered much by a fire. It has a har- 
bour for boats, and a market well ſupplied, eſpe- 
cially with fiſh and wild-fowl. a0 3 
Beccles ſtands on the Waveney, which is na- 
vigable hither by barges from Yarmouth, and is 
a large populous town. It has two free-ſchools 
well endowed, of which one is a grammar-ſchool, 
with ten ſcholarſhips for Emanuel college, in Cam- 
bridge, founded by Sir John Leman, knight, in 


James I's time. It has alſo a common, containing 


at leaſt a thouſand acres. | 
Buddeſdale, or Bo teſdale. Here is a free gram- 
mar · ſchool founded by Sir Nicholas Bacon. The 
maſter has twenty pounds a year, beſides the be- 
nefit of the ſchool-houſe, and both he and the 
uſner muſt be elected out of Bennet's college, 
Cambridge, where Sir Nicholas was educated. 
Sir Nicholas alſo founded fix ſcholarſhips of twenty 
pounds a year for this ſchool in the ſame college. 
It is a mean dirty town, but a great thoroughfare 
between St. Edmund's- Bury and Yarmouth. 
Framlingham, a large antient town, ſtanding 
pleaſantly upon a hill, near the mouth of the ri- 


yer Ore, or Winchell. It had formerly a caſtſe 


D 4 remarkably 
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: Wen ſtrong and of great extent; for it took 
up above an acre of land, Fad walls forty-four feet 
high, and eight thick, with thirteen towers, two 
of which were watch-towers. | Here queen Mary 
reſided, while the lady Jane Grey was her compe- 
 ritor for thecrown. Sir Robert Hitcham purchaſed 
it and the lordſhip of the earl of Suffolk, and de- 
-viſed themto the maſter and fellows of Pembroke- ; 
hall for charitable uſes. The church, in which 
are ſeveral monuments of the Mowbrays, earls 
of Norfolk, is a very ſtately fabric, all of black 
flint, with a lofty ſteeple. Here are two alms- 
houſes, the one founded by a baptiſt- preacher, 
and the other by Sir Robert Hitcham, 'who 
founded alſo a free- ſchool, and hes interred in the 
church. Framlingham, in the Saxon, ſignifies 
a habitarion of ſtrangers, ſo called from its inha- 
bitants the Danes. 
; Stow-market is a pretty arg town,” "ſtand. | 
ing in the'center of the county, "upon the banks 
of the Orwell, ped has a manufacture of tammees 
and other ſtoffs. it 
Needham lies on n the ſame river, and on che road L 
fromi Ipſwich'to Huntingdonſhire. It had once a 
conſiderable trade in blues and broad cloths: but 
is now ſo reduced, that its poverty has given oc- 
caſion to a proverb for they fay of a ſpendthrift, 
or one declining in his e e ec * that he is 
on the high road to Needham.“ | 
Woodbridge ſtands on the river Deben, which 
is navigable to the town by ſhips of conſiderable 
burden. It has ſeveral docks. for building veſſels, 
commodious keys and warehouſes, a grammar- 
ſchool, and an alms-houſe. ' Here the ſeſſions are 
held for the liberty of St. Ethelred and Audry. 
It had formerly a monaſtery; and carries on a 
etty good trade in butter, cherte. Plank, ſalt, 
emp, and — Es 


Lavenham, 
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Lavenham, or Lanham, is a pleaſant town up- 
on the fide of a hill, at the bottom of which runs 
a branch of the river Bret, or Breton. Here ſerges, 
ſhalloons, ſays, and ſtuffs, are manufactured to a 
conſiderable amount, much fine yarn is ſpun, and 
from hence many hundred loads of wool are ſent 
to London. This town's fair is noted for good 
butter and cheeſe, and their church is reckoned 
the fineſt in the county, It was repaired, or 
rather rebuilt, by Mr. Thomas Spring, a rich 
clothier, in 'the reign of Henry VI. affiſted 
by the Veres, earls of Oxford, who have very 
fine | pews in it, with their arms painted upon 
the windows, and carved upon' the arches that 
ſupport it. There is alſo a ſtatue of Mr. Spring 
in braſs in the church, and fix bells in the 
rower, remarkably fine. Here is a' free-ſchool 
endowed with thirty pounds a year for the maſter, 
beſides a ſchool-houſe and dwelling-houſe; there 
are alſo. conſiderable - charities for the mainte- 
nance of the poor, and putting their children out 
_ apprentices. © The town is governed by fix capi- 
tal burgeſſes, or headboroughs, who are ſuch for 
life, and chuſe the inferior officers. Both it and 
manor belonged formerly to the Veres, earls of 
Oxford, and were always exempted from ſerving 
at any court held for the hundred of Baker, in 
which it ſtands. | | 

Clare, a poor dirty town upon the river Stour, 
but it has a manufacture of ſays, and the honour of 
giving the titles of viſcount, earl, and marquis, 
to the duke of Newcaſtle. The civil and ſpi- 
ritual court too are held here, and it has a large 
beautiful church. | $21 | 
Bildeſton, or Bilſton, is remarkable only for its 
Ppoollen manufacture. We 

Neyland ſtands upon the Stour, by which it is 
* | | ſometimes 
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ſometimes overflowed, as its ſituation is low. It 
ſeems to have been more conſiderable formerly 
than it is now, though it has till a manufacture 
of bays and ſays. 

Hadley was a corporation till James IT's reign, 
when it loſt its charter by a quo warranto, which, 
has never been renewed... The town is pretty 
large and well-built, but dirty. Its church is a 
ſtarely edifice, and a peculiar of Canterbury. It 
deals much in corn, and manufactures ſome wool- 
" — Iford i large handſome vil 

Lo elford is a very large handſome vi 
between Clare and Sudbu oy In the 3 
ſumptuous tomb of Sir William Cordall, who 
was ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in queen 
Mary's time, member of the privy- council, and 

maſter of the rolls. He founded an hoſpital here. 
Cayendiſh, or Candiſh, deſerves our notice only 
for giving name to the family of the duke of De- 
vonſhire. 

Stratford is a great chotougbfare berovcn Ipſ- 
wich and London, and its woollen manufacture 
is very conſiderable. As London is chiefly ſup- 
plied with turkies from this county and Norfolk, 
vaſt droves of them pals through this town every 
year. | 
: Eaſterbergholt is another large handſome town, 
employed 1 in woollen manufackores. 


AxTIQrTIES and: Contours, 1213 ö 


Hemmingſton tuner was antiently held — a 
very odd tenure; for the owner, Baldwin. 
le Petteur, was obliged every Chriſtmas : day to 
perform before our lord the king, a ſaltus, a ſut- 
flatus, and a bumbulus; or, as it is read in an- 

other e an antient book, a ſaltus, a ſufflus, 


and 


a 
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and a pettus : that is, ſays Cambden, he was to 


dance, make a noiſe with his cheeks, and let a | 


[t. 
Snape, once noted for its monaſtery, and now 
ſor a fair for horſes, much frequented by jockeys. 


Redgrave is remarkable only for having been 


long the ſeat of the deſcendants of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, and for a fine marble monument erected 


in the church over lord chief juſtice Holt, with a 


Latin inſcription by Dr. Halley: -: + 

_ Great Welretham, near Bury. Here ſome Ro- 
man antiquities. have been found, and coins at 
Ickworth and derb OHA in the ſame neighbour- 
hood. 

Bures, or Buers, near Sudbary, is s ſuppoſed to 


be the antient Burum and Barva, the firſt of which 


is mentioned in a manuſcript in the publick libr 
at Canterbury, and the pears in the Lite of Alfred, 
by Aſſerius. 


Bretonham Cambden ak to be the Cambre- 


tonium of Antoninus. 
Offron, that is, the town of Offa, near Hadley. 
Here, upon a hill, Cambden tells us, are the re- 


mains of a caſtle builr oy Offa, king of the Mer- 


clans. 

At Wolpet near Hadley, ſuppoſed to be the 
antient Sitomagus, by Dr. Gale, are deep foſſes, 
which by the ſame gentleman are thought to be 
Roman. 

On a high hill between Wolpet and the Orwel, 
are the remains of a caſtle called Hawtee caſtle, 

Rendeliſham, that is, according to Bede, the 


home of Rendelus, where Redwald, king of the 


Eaſt Angles, kept his court. 


At Blithborow, or Bleburg, on the banks of 2 


the Blythe, the chriſtian king Anna was bu- 


ried; and here ſome Roman antiquities have been 


Ane 
Burgh 


. 
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Burgh caſtle, in the north. eaſt part of the 
county. From the remains of walls, compoſed of 
flints and Roman bricks ſtrengthened with towers, 
it is ſuppoſed to be the antient Garionorum. 

Felixton, from the remains of a caſtle, and 
the coins often found among the ruins, is fap- 
poſed to have been a Roman colony 

At Hoxon-upon the Waveney, formerly: He- 
galſdon, the moſt chriſtian king Fauued was 
; martyred by the Danes. | 
Lavington creek, in the river Orwel, is aoted 
for the great quantities of muſcles taken! in it. 


f 4 : * 


[Nang Plaus growing in Surrous. 


Abrevamen campeſtre, wild ſouthern wood; or 
fine leaved mugwort, at Elden, in Suffolk, twelve 
miles beyond Newmarket; agrifolium baccis luteis 
nondum deſcriptum, yellow-berried holly, at Wiſton, 
not far from Buers; carduus tomentoſus corona fra- 
trum, alias eriocephalus, woolly-headed thiſtles, 
near Clare, plentifully; caucalis tenuifolia flaſculis 
Jubrubentibus, fine-leaved' baſtard parſley, with a 
ſmall purpliſh flower, amongſt the corn at Notley, 
and in many other places; crithmum cryſanthemum, 
golden flowered ſamphire, on the bank of the 
river juſt above Fulbridge, at Maldon, in Eſſex; 
gramen dattyion latiore folio, alias iſchæmon ſybveſire 
latiore folio, plentifully in the ploughed fields 
about Elden atoreſaid ; chais viſcoſa 7 muſcoſo, 
Spaniſh catch-fly, in and about the gravel-pits on 
the north fide of Newmarket town; tychnts notti- 
Fora; night flowering campion, among corn about 
Saxmundham, and between the two windmills and 
Warren - lodge, at Mewell; militaris aizoides, the 
freſn water ſoldier, or water-aloe, in the lake on 
Loving-land ; piſum maritimum, ſeu maritimum Bri- 
lannicum, Engliſh ſea- peaſe, on the ſtone. beack 
between 
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between Orford and Aldborough, called the Shin- 
gle; /ium alterum oluſatri facie, alias majus alterum 
anguſtifolium, ſeu eruce folio, alias cicuta aquatica, 
long-leaved water hemlock, or parſnep, in the 
lake of Loving land; 7rifolium cum glomerulis ad 
caulium nodos rotund:s, knotted trefoil with round 
heads, in gravelly places about Saxmundham  tri- 
folium floſculis albis, in glomerulis oblongis aſperis, caul.- 
culis proxime adnatis, alias trifolium retum flore glo- 
merato cum unguiculis, white flowered knotted tre- 
foil, with oblong rough heads, at Newmarket, - 
where the ſeſamoides ſalamanticum grows, and other 

laces; trifolium cochleatum-mediolis ſpinaſis, hedge- 
| 2 trefoil, with rundles reſembling a thin ſeg- 

ment of a cone, at Orford, in Suffolk, on the ſea- 
bank, cloſe by the key, plentifully; veronica erecta, 
foliis laciniates, upright ſpeedwell, with divided 
leaves, at Mewell, between the windmills, and 
the Warren lodge; urtica Romana, common Ro- 
man nettle, about Aldb Pugh, and elſewhere on 
the ſea coaſt, plentifully 3” ſedum minimum non acre 
flore albo, ſmall mild white-flowered ſtone- crop, 
in the more barren grounds, all along between 
Yarmouth and Dunwich : this differs ſpecifically 
from the common-pepper-wort, and not in the co- 
lour of the flower only. 5 


5 Carre SEATS. 


The duke of Cleveland's, at Ruſhbrook ; the 
duke of Grafton's, at Euſton-hall, which is 
a very fine one, and at Livermore- hall, three 
miles from Ixworth; the earl of Briſtol's, at Ick - 
worth- park, two miles from Bury; earl of Roch- 
ford's, at Eaſton; earl of Dyſert's, at Kilming- 
ham-hall ; earl Cornwallis's, at Culforth-hall, not 
far from St. Edmundſbury ; lord Maynard's, at _ 


Hoxne- 
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Hoxne-hall, near Eye; lord Orwell's, at Nacton, 
near Ipſwich; Sir Charles Davers's, at Ruſh» 
brook ; Sir Joſeph Hankey's, at Eaſterbergholt; 
Sir Charles Bunbury's, baronet, at Mildenhall ; 

Holt's, eſquire, at Redgrave; Thomas 
Stanton's, eſquire, at Holbrook-hall, near Ipſ- 
wich; - Barnes's, eſquire, at Sotterly, near 


MonMouTHSHIRE. 


BovunDaR1ts, Exr zr, and CovrEyrs. 
This county, which was antiently accounted a 
rt of Wales, in Charles IPs reign was taken 
into the Oxford circuit, and became an Engliſh 
county, has Brecknockſhire and Herefordſhire on 
the north, from the latter of which it is ſeparated 
by the Monow ; Glocgfterſhire on the eaſt, from 
which it is ſeparated by the Wye; Glamorgan- 
ſhire on the weſt, and the river Rumney running 
between them; and on the ſouth, it is bounded 
by the Severn ſea, into which theſe rivers, and 
alſo the Uſk diſcharge themſelves. Its extent from 
north to ſouth is about twenty-nine miles, twenty 
from eaſt to weſt, and eighty-four in circumfe- - 
rence. It contains ſix hundreds, one hundred 
and twenty-ſeven pariſhes, and eight market- towns. 


5 AiR, SolL, Propuce, &c. . 
Tho the county is in ſome parts woody, and in 
others hilly, yet the air is no where bad, nor the 
ſoil barren; for the hills feed large flocks of cattle, 
ſheep, and goats, and the vallies produce plenty of 
of cog as a a dab Sd corn, 
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corn. It is alſo well watered, and ſo plentifully ſup- 
plied with coal, that the pooreſt cottager can afford 
to keep a good fire all the winter. The gentlemen 
here, ſpeak Engliſh, but the common people, 
for the moſt part, Welch. The inhabitants 
were formerly reputed brave, and, in particular, 
excellent bowmen. The county ſends but three 
members to parliament, namely, two for the 
ſhire, and one for Monmouth ; and its principal 


manufacture is flannels. 


CutEr Towns. 


Monmouth, the capital of the county, is ſo 
called from its ſituation at the conflux of the 
Monow, or Mynwy, and Wye. Here was a 
caſtle in William the Conqueror's time, which 
Henry III. took from John, baron of Monmouth. 
It afterwards came to the houſe of Lancaſter, who 
beſtowed many privileges upon the town. Here 
Henry V. ſurnamed of Monmouth, was born. 
The corporation conſiſts of two bailiffs, fifteen 
common-council-men, and a town-clerk. It is 
a populous well built town, and carries on a 
conſiderable trade with Briſtol, by means of the 
Wye. The famous hiſtorian, Jeffery of Mon- 
mouth, was born at this place. Formerly it gave 
the title of earl to the family of Cary, and of duke 
to king Charles IId's eldeſt natural ſon; but now 
of earl to the Mordaunts, who are alſo earls of 
Peterborough. 5 "Ha 
Chepſtow, which in Saxon ſignifies a marke 

or place of trade, ſeems to have had its riſe from 
the Venta Silurum of Antoninus, which ſtood 
about four miles from hence, and is now called 
Caer-Went. It is a conſiderable town, ſituated 
upon a hill, cloſe by the river Wye, over which it 
has an exceeding high bridge, built upon ow 

Nr c 
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It had formerly for its lords the Clares, earls of 
Pembroke, commonly called earls of Pembroke 
and Strighull, from a neighbouring caſtle, where 
they lived, the laſt of whom. was the famous Ri- 
chard, ſurnamed Strongbow, from his ſtrength 
and {kill in archery. Here was forinerly a priory, 
of which the preſent church was a part, and 
ſtrong beautiful caſtle. It is now the pore for all 
the towns upon the Wye and Lug; for ſhips of 
good burden may come up to it, tlie tide riſing 
upwards of ſix fathom at the bridge. 5 
Abergavenny, ſo called from its ſituation at the 
confluence of the rivers Uſk and Gavenny, is the 
antient Gobanium of Antoninus. It had former- 
ly a ptioty, has ſtill a ſtrong caſtle and walls, is 4 
great thorough-fare, has a manufacture of flannels, 
and gives the title of baron to the antient family of 
Nevil | . 
Caerleon, in Britiſh the city of the Legion, is 
the Iſca and Legio 8 of Antoninus, and is 
thought to have been {© called from the Legio Se- 
cunda Auguſta, or Secunda Britannica, which 
robably was ſtationed here to awe the Silures. 
It appears to have been formerly a very noble 
city, not only from the deſcriptions of antient au- 


fthors, but alſo from the many inſcriptions and 


other antiquities found in and about it. In the 
time of the Britons it ſeems to have been a ſort of 
univerſity and archbiſhop's ſee, afterwards tranſla- 
OE | Oo ens Guts NAP 
Ponti-poole is a ſmall place, remarkable for its 
iron mills, and curious manufacture of japanned 
utenſils, ſuch as tea-boards, tea-cheſts, candle- 
Ricks, &c. „ 
Newport is a pretty conſiderable town, has a 
good haven, a fair ſtone-bridge over the Uſk, 
and its market is noted for cattle. 2 


ANTIQUITIES, 
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A great number and variety of Roman antiqui- 
ties, ſuch as coins, inſcriptions, chequered pave- 
ments, baths, ſtatues, altars, &c. have been Sn 
at the antient Venta-Silurum, now Caer-Went; 
at Gobannium, now Abergavenny; at Burrium, | 
twelve miles from Gobannium, now called Bryn- * 
bega; and at Iſea, or Legio · Secunda, nowCaerleon; 

-_ » Carzr SEATS. |: 

Duke of Beaufort's, at Chepſtow, at Troy, 

a little to the ſouth of Monmouth, and Ragland- 


caſtle, nine miles to the welt of it; the earl of 
Abergavenny's, at the town of that name. 


WD CE IF FI 2 . 
BTrecksrzRsHIR EIL 
Bobnbakiks, Exkrkxr, and Contents.” - 


It is boutided on the weſt by Monmouthſhire 
and Herefordſhire, on. the north by Worceſter- 

hire, on the eaſt by-Oxfordſhire and Warwick- 
wire, and on the ſouth by. Wiltſhire and part of 
Somerſetſhire. It is ſixty miles in length, twenty- 
fix in breadth, and one hundred and ſixty in cir- 
cumference, containing eight hundred thouſand 
-acres, tweaty-hine hundreds, one city, twenty - 


five market · towns, two hundred and eighty- nine . i 
2 ies, one hundred and ſixty- two thoufand five | | 

undred inhabitants, and ſends eight members to _— 
parliament, viz. two for the county, two for the '- -, 


city of Gloceſter, two for Cirenceſter, and two for 
Tewkſbury. It lies in the dioceſe that takes its 


name from the capital, and in the Oxford circuit. | 
Vor. III. . 5 Ata, \ 


- 
a - 
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Am, Soll, PrRodver, &c. 


The air of the country is very wholeſome, but 
the facgof it is vety4different-in different parts 
for the eaſtern part is hilly, and is called Cotref- 
wold; the weſtern woody, and called the Foreſt of 
Dean; and the reſt is a fruitful valley, thro* which 
the Severn rolls his mighty flood. This river is 
in ſome places between two and three miles broad, 
and its courſe through the country, including its 
vwindings, is not leſs than ſeventy miles. The tide 
of flood, called the Boar, riſes very high, and is very 
impetuous. It is remarkable, that the greateſt. 
rides are one year at the full modn, and the other 
at the new; one year the night-tides, and the 
next the day. This river affords a noble convey- 
ance for goods and merchandiſe of all ſorts, to and 
from the county; but it is watered by ſeveral 
others, as the Wye, the Avon, the Iſis, the Le- 
den, the Frome, the Strond, and Windruſh, be- 
ſides leſſer ſtreams, all abounding with fiſh, the 
Severn in particular with ſalmon, conger-eels, and 
lampreys. The ſoil is in general very fertile, tho? 
pretty much diverſified, yielding plenty of corn, 
Paſture, fruit, and wood. Ini the hilly part of the 
county, ot Cotteſwold, the air is ſharper, than in 
the: lowlands, and the ſoil, though not fo fit for 
grain, produees excellent paſture for ſheep; . ſo 
'that of 1b wack hundred thouſand that are com- 
puted to bi in the county, the greater part 
- -»cetding fine, and hence it is that this ſhire is 
vl ſio eminent for its manufacture of cloth, of which 
1 fifty thouſand pieces are ſaid to have been made 
| 
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yearly; before the practice of clandeſtinely exporting 
our wool became fo commen, la the vale, or lower 
Part of the county, thro? Which che Severn palles 
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the air and ſoil are very different from thoſe of the 
Cotteſwold; for the former is much warmer and 
richer, yielding the moſt luxuriant paſtures; in 
conſequence of which numerous herds of black 


F 


cattle are kept, and great quantities of that 


excellent cheeſe, for which it is ſo much cele- 
brated, made in it. The remaining part of the 
county, called the Foreſt of Dean, was formerly 
almoſt entirely oyer-ryn-with wood, and extended 
twenty miles in length; and ten in breadth. It 
was then a neſt of robbers, eſpecially towards the 
Severn ; but now it contains maffy towns and vil- 


lages, conſiſting chiefly of miners, employed in 


the .coal-pits, or in digging for, or forging iron 
ore, with both A foreſt FUR a 1 
miners have their particular laws, cuſtoms, courts, 
and judges ; and the king, as in all royal foreſts, 
has a ſwain-mote, for the preſervation of the vert 
and veniſon. This foreſt was antiently, and is 


ſtill noted for its oaks, which thrive here ſurpri- 


ſingly; but as there is a prodigious conſumption 


= a Tx 


of wood in the forges, it is continually dwindling. 
way. There were ſo many religious houſes in the 


county before the reformation, that it gave occa- 


— 
** = o 
— 


ſion to the proverb, As ſure as God is in Glo- -_—_ 


eeſterſhire.” 5 ho $4 
Mota? Cr Towns. 


+ Gloceſter, the capital, is an antient city, and 


by Antoninus is called Clevum, or Gleyum, . 


' which Cambden thinks was formed from the 
Britiſh, Caer-Glowe, ſignifying a fair city. It was 
built by the Romans to curb the Silures, and a 
colony was placed there called Colonia Glevum. 
It ſtands upon the bank of the Severn, and ex- 


- cept on the fide next the river, is ſurrounded by | 


a wall. Towards the ſouth there was antiently a 


. 


"caſtle built in the time of William os F 


E 2 
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the remains of which is now. the common gaol 
for debtors and felons. * Ceaulm, king of the 
: Weſt Saxons, firſt took it from the Britons in 
570; bur it afterwards became ſubject to the Mer- 
cians. The preſent Cathedral was erected by Al- 
dred, | archbiſhop of Vork, and biſnop of Wor- 
5 ceſter after the conqueſt, but hath been greatly | 
| improved and adorned ſince. In the ſouth iſſe 
Edward II. lies interred in an alabaſter tomb; and 
not far from him, in the middle of the quire, Ro- 
bert Curt hoſe, eldeſt, fon of William the Con- 
queror. This city ſuffered much in the barons wars, 
was plundered by Fdward, the ſon of Henry III. 
and not long after almoſt entirely deſtroyed by an 
accidental fire. K ing John made it a borough; and 
Henry III. who was crowned here, a corporation. 
Richard III. made it a county of itſelf, adding two 
hundreds to it, and gave it his, ſword and cap of 
maintenance. It had once eleven pariſn churches, 
but five of them were demoliſhed, when it was 
beſieged by Charles I. againſt whom it had ſhut 
its gates. la the reign of Charles II. its walls 
were pulled down, and two hundreds taken from 
its county by act of parliament. It was erected 
into an epiſcopal ſee by Henry VIII. on the ſup- 
preſſion of the abbey ot St. Peter, with a dean and 
ſix prebends. About the time of the conqueſt, 
its chief buſineſs ſeems to have been forging of 
iron; for in Doomſday book it is faid, that the 
only tribute required of it was ſo many icres, or 
bars of iron. At preſent it has ten incorporated 
companies, a ſtone-bridge over the river, with a 
key and wharf; and tho! it is ſo well ſituated for 
trade, yet its traffic is not conſiderable, havin 
been much impaired by the neighbourhood: © 
Briſtol. One of its chief manufactures now is pin- 
making. Several parliaments were antiently held 
« here, particularly by Richard II. and III. W 
F 8 8 
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the town are many croſſes and ſtatues of the kings 
of England. By a charter from Charles II. it is 

governed by a ſteward, mayor, recorder, twelve 
aldermen, a town clerk, two ſheriffs choſen yearly 
out of twenty-ſix common-council men, a ſword - 
bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. Cambden ſays, 
the Roman-way, that extends from St. David's in,” 
Wales to Southampton, paſſes thro? this city. It 
es title of duke to the ſecond brother of his pre- 
lent majeſty George III. on WES 
Cirenceſter takes its name from the river Churn, 
on which it ſtands. It is very antient, being by 
Ptolemy called Corinium, and by Antoninus Du- 
rocornovium. That it was a conſiderable place. 
in the time of the Romans, is manifeſt from the 
inſcriptions in marble, coins,chequered pavements, 
baths, and highways. that have been diſcovered. 
It is ſaid to have been taken from the Britons by 
Ceaulin, king of the Weſt Saxons. Penda, the 
; Mercian, / afterwards laid ſiege to it with a great 
army, but was defeated by Cinegliſe, king of the 
Welt-Saxons. It afterwards became ſubject to 
the Mercians, and ſuffered much from the Danes. 
Henry III. ordered the caſtle to be razed to the 
ground. Richard I. was a great benefactor to the 
town and abbey; as was alſo Henry IV. who 
granted them ſeveral privileges. It was formerly 
very large, as appears by the walls, which would 
contain four towns as big as the preſent. It had 
alſo three churches antiently, of which only one 
remains, much admired for its lofty tower, chapels, 
and painted glaſs. Its fairs and markets are among 
the moſt conſiderable in the kingdom for wool 
and cloth, of which a great deal is manufactured 
in this town, It has had charters from ſeveral 
kings, and is governed at preſent by two high- 
conſtables, . and fourteen. wardſmen over ſeven 
wards, choſen yearly at the court-leet. . Here is 
WO Fr E 3 83 
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a free-ſchool, and ſeveral alms-houſes. In a 
mount on the weſt. ſide, called Griſmund's tower, 
human bones of a gigantic ſize have been found. 
Tewkſbury ſtands at the conflux of the Severn 
and Avon, and had its name from one Theocus, 
who led the life of a hermit in this place. Here 
was antiently a famous monaſtery, founded in 
the year 715, by Odo and Dodo, two brothers; 
and in the year 1470, was fought a bloody battle 
at this place, betwixt the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, in which the Lancaſtrians were defeated. - 
It is a large, populous, well built town, conſiſting 
chiefly of three ſtreets, with three bridges leading 
to it over three rivers, a free-ſchool, hoſpital, 190 
a very large and noble church, in which are ſeve- 
ral monuments of great men, particularly of Ed- 
ward, ſon of Henry VI. and of the duke of Cla- 
rence, brother to Edward IV. This corporation 
was diſſolved by a proclamation of James II. but 
at preſent it is governed by twenty-four burgeſſes, 
two of whom are choſen bailiffs yearly, who, with 
two others, are the ruling magiſtrates, and ſole - 
Juſtices of the peace within the town. It is famous 
for the manufacture of woollen-cloth, ſtockings, 
and muſtard. 3 e e ee 
Campden, on the edge of the county next Wor- 
ceſterſnire. The Saxon kings are ſaid to have had 
a congreſs here in 689, to conſult how to catry on 
the war againſt the Britons. It is a market-town, 
and has a great manufacture of ſtockings. Sir 
Baptiſt Hicks, created by Charles I. viſcount 
Campden, was a great benefactor to it, and lies 
buried in the ſouth-iſle of the church, in which, 
beſides his, are many other noble monuments of 
marble. It has a right to the tolls of the fairs on 
Aſh-Wedneſday and St. Andrew's day, but that of 
the others belong to the lord of the manor. This 
town had its charter from James I. and is governed by 
. N 
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wo bailiffs, twelve burgeſſes, and a ſteward, who 
have authority to chuſe twelve inferior burgeſſes, 
and to determine in actions for debt not exceed- 
ing ſix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence. 
It * title of viſcount to the earl of Gainſ- 
rough. | | | 

 - Newent, in the Foreſt of Dean, has its name from 
an inn, built for the reception of travellers to and 
from Wales. It ſtands on a river that falls into 
the Severn, and is navigable by boats. It is a 

pretty large place, and has a pariſh twenty miles 
in compals, containing ſeveral hamlets. 

Dean, alias Michael-Dean, is alſo in the Foreſt 
and conſiſts chiefly. of one ſtreet, with a good 
church. Pins are its principal manufacture. | 

| _ Cheltenham, or Chiltenham, is ſo named from 
the brook Chilt, which runs thro' the pariſh. It 

is noted chiefly for its malt and mineral waters, 
which are ſaid to be of much the ſame quality as 
thoſe of Scarborough. There are two other par- 
ticulars worth mentioning in relation to this place. 
The firſt is, that the miniſter of the pariſh muſt be 
a fellow of Jeſus-college, Oxford, nominated by 
that ſociety, and approved of by the earl of Gainſ. 
borough, and can hold the living only ſix years. 
The next is, that the manor paid to Edward the 
Confeſſor nine pounds a- year, and three thouſand 
loaves for his dogs; and to William the Conqueror 
twenty pounds a-year, and twenty-five pounds 
a-year for bread to his dogs. 

Stow, on the Would, is a large market-town, 
ſaid to have but one element, viz. air; there being 
neither wood, common- field, nor water belong- 
ing to it. The forces of Charles I. were routed 
at this place by thoſe of the parliament, March 21, 
1648, It has an hoſpital, alms-houſe, and free- 

ſchool; and its fairs are much frequented for 
cheeſe, hops, and ſheep. The Roman foſſe- way 


paſſes thro? it, 
| EE 4 North- 


* 


* 
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North- leche, on the river Leche, is governed 
by a bailiff, and two conſtables. It has a neat 
church, ſeveral alms-houſes, and a well endowed 
free-ſchool. It is ſaid that the founder, being in 
want afterwards, applied to the truſtees to be ap- 
pointed maſter of it, but his ſuit was refuſed. 
Painſwick, which takes its name from its an- 
tient lords of the ſur- name of Paine, is fituated 
upon the river Stroud, in a wholeſome air. Its. 
ſituation is advantageous for carrying on the wool- 
J Tr OT 
Stroud is on the ſlope of a hill, at the bottom of 
which is Stroud-water. This water being of a 
quality that makes it very proper for dying ſcar- 
let, and other grain colours, is the occaſion that 
its banks, and this town in particular, are inhabj- 
ted chiefly by clothiers, who have erected many 
fulling-mills upon it. It has a handſome church, 
a free-ſchool, and work- houſe in it. 
Berkley, an antient borough governed by 2 
mayor and aldermen. The mayor is ſworn a 
the court-leet of the ear! of Berkley, who is lord of 
the manor and caſtle, from which he derives both 
his name and title. It gives name alſo to the pa- 
Tiſh, which is the largeſt in the county, and to the 
hundred, moſt of the towns of which depend up- 
on it, beſides many others in the hire. The 
family of Berkley has hardly its equal for antiquity 
and illuſtrious deſcent, for they have been barons 
ever ſince the reign of Henry II. and quarter in 
their arms the coats of twenty noble families. Of 
the great value of the manor to the lord, we may 
form ſome judgment by the fee-farm rent paid to 
the crown, ſo early as the reign of Henry II. 
which was' five hundred pounds, - Here Edward 
II. was impriſoned, and the little room in the 
caſtle in which, he was murdered, is- ſtill to be 
ſeen. The town and patiſh, lying low upon the 
Severn, are not reckoned very healthy. © © © 
e e e . Durſiey, 
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Durſley, a. market town, famous for cloathing, 
is à corporation, and is governed by a bailiff 
and four conſtables, but ſends no members to par- 
liament. Here was antiently a caſtle, and there 
is a field near the town ſtill called Caſtle- field. 
Here is alſo a rock of ſtone, called by the inhabi- 
rants puff. ſtone, which, though ſoft and eaſy to 
hew, is yet ſurprizingly durable, as appears from 
the caſtle of Berkley, which is built with it, and 
which, though above ſix hundred years old, yet 
diſoovers no 5 ymptoms of decay. The town gives 
the title of viſcount to the earl of Berkley. _ 
Fairford ſtands on the Coln, over which it has 
two large bridges. The church is remarka- 
ble for its painted glaſs, deſigned by Albert Du- 
rer, and taken by one Tame, a merchant, on 
board a ſhip bound to Rome, who afterwards pur- | 
cChaſed the manor of Henry VIII. and built the 
church. In the pariſh, which is ten miles in com- 
- paſs, are many barrows z and medals and coins are 
often found in it. | 
Thornbury is two miles from the Severn, has 
four ſmall alms-houſes, a free-ſchool, and a large 
church in form of a cathedral. Here a caſtle was 
begun, but never finiſhed, in the reign of Henry 
VIII by Edward, duke of Buckingham. It has 
a titular mayor, twelve aldermen, and two con- 
ſtables. 
Lechlade, fo called from its flandjng at- the con- | 
flux of the Lech and Thames, is ſuppoled to have 
been antiently a Roman town. It is now popu- 
lous, being a great thoroughfare, and ſending 
butter, cheeſe, and other goods to London, by 
the Thames, which begins to. be navigable for 
barges here. In 1670, Laurence Bathurſt, eſq; 
gave the whole rectory impropriate, to the value 
of two hundred and forty pounds per ee to the 
| Yiearage of _ | PORE | 
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_ Auſt ſtands on a craggy cliff on the banks of 
the Severn. Here, till very lately, was a ferry 
over the Severn, which is now two miles lower, 
As the 1 was antiently at Oldbury, it is 
ſuppoſed to be the Trajeftus of Antoninus, oppo- 
ſite to Abone, or Avone, now, probably, the lit- 
tle village Aventon, or Alvington. 

Tetbury ſtands on a riſing ground, and is a 
large handſome town, but ill provided with water. 
Here is a great market for yarn, a free- ſchool, and 
alms-houſe, and the inhabitants have a right. to 
the tolls of their fairs and markets, A bailiff is 
choſen yearly for the management of their reve- 
nues. At Kingſcot near this place, Roman coins 
have been frequently found, and there is a large 
camp, called Bury-hill, not far off, 1 185 

Wotton under Edge is a handſome town, noted 
for its woollen manufactures. The chief magiſ- 
trate, who is called a mayor, is choſen yearly at 
the earl of Berkley's court leet. Here is a ſtately 
church with ſome monuments of the Berkley fa- 
mily, afree-ſchool, and alms-houſe. Hugh Pere 

ry, eſquire, an alderman of London, and a na- 
tive of this place, was a great benefactor to it; 
as was alſo Sir Jonathan Daws and his family. 

In the hundred to which this town gives name, 
lies Kingſwood, a foreſt formerly of great extent, 
but now containing only about five thouſand acres, 

which have been granted to ſeveral gentlemen by 

nt from the crown, and conſiſt moſtly of coal 
mines. The pariſh of Kingſwood is tithe - free, in 
conſequence of a grant to an abbey that formerly 
ſtood in it, and, though ſurrounded by Gloceſter- 
ſhire, is in the county of Wilts, SPS I oh * | 

At a place called Conham, about a mile from 
Briſtol, and on the edge of the foreſt, are great 
works for ſmelting copper, making braſs, which 
are ſupplied with coal from the foreſt, and with 
the ore from Cornwall and Ireland. | 
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Chipping 


L Chipping Sudbury, an antient borough - and 
reat thoroughfare. It has a conſiderable trade 
kewiſe in coal, lime, cheeſe, and corn; and it has 

alſo a free-ſchool. The bailiffs and 1 

have a power to aſſign eight gight cow - paſtures 

to as many of the inhabitants, and eight acres 
of meadow for their own lives and thoſe of their 
widows, and to grant them to others as they fall. 

Marſhfield is con ſiderabiꝭ for its manufacture of 

malt and cloth, and is famous for cakes. It is 

governed by a bailiff, who has power to puniſh 
delinquents within its liberties. | - 


AnT1quiTizs and CuriosrTiEs. 


The pariſh of Clifton near Briſtol, is noted for 
the hot-well, and thoſe ſtupendous rocks upon the 
Avon, called St. Vincent's rocks, on the top of 
which is a fortification and a camp. Near Tewkef- | 
bury, on the top of a hill called Towbery-hill, 
is an encampment ; and in the Severn is the iſle 
of Alney, where Edmund, king of the Engliſh, 
and Canute, king of the Danes, agreed to deter- 

mine their right to the kingdom by ſingle com- 


bat. Not far from Stroud, in the pariſh of Biſ- 


ley, was born the famous friar Bacon, and edu- 
cated at St. Mary's chapel, now St. Bury-mill, on 
Stroud-water. On the hills near Alderley, at the 
head of the little river Avon, are ſtones. reſem- 
bling cockles and oyſters. At Alderley was 
born the famous Sir Matthew Hale, lord chief 
Juſtice of England. In the pariſh of Avelſton near 
Auſt, is a large round camp, and another, not far 
frem thence, at Caſtle hill. In the pariſh of 
Puckle-church, was antiently a royal villa, where 
Edmund, king of England, was killed with a 
dagger, as he interpoſed between his ſewer and 
one Leof, a notorions outlaw. About three 
miles 
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miles from Briſtol, is Penpark-hole, which is 
a vaſt cavity, ſeventy - five yards in length, 
forty in breadth, and nineteen in height, the 
mouth of which is forty. yards deep, but very 
narrow. At Woodcheſter, not far from Gloceſter, 
was diſcovered anno 1722, a curious moſaic pave- 
ment, repreſenting birds and beaſts in their natu- 
ral colours, and another ſince at Cromhall, ſix- 
teen miles from Gloceſter. At Tienbury, two 


miles from St. Vincent's rocks, is a camp with 


three rampires, or trenches. Near Derham, 
in the pariſh of Old Alſton, a hole, like the tunnel 
of a chimney, was diſcovered in ploughing, thro? 
which, ſome perſons being let down, found a ca- 
vity extending half a mile. At Tormarton, a lit- 
tle to the north of Derham, are ſtones reſembling 
bullets,” others with cockle ſhells incorporated 
into them, and a petrifying ſpring. Coins are 
often ploughed up at Lemington, where there 
ſeems to have been a ſtation of the Romans. In 
the garden of the manor-houſe at Wickmar, is a 
cheſnut- tree, which meaſures nineteen yards about, 


and at Slymbridge, on the Severn, is a family of 


the name, which, for many generations, has had 


. five fingers and a thumb upon each hand. At 


Farmington, near North Lech, is an exceeding 
large Roman camp called ae 


FLanrs' growing wild 1 in Glocksrzxs RAE. | 


Androſemun campitiarOnſa; alias aſcyron ſeu hy- 


pericum bifolium glabrum non perforatum, elegant 
broad-leaved imperforate St. John's wort, on St. 
Vincent's rock near Briſtol ; aſparagus paluſtris, 
"marſh aſparagus, or ſperage, in Appleton meadow, 
about two miles from Briſtol ;- buxus arboreſcens, 
the box-tree. at Boxwell, in Corteſwold; car da- 
mine 3 belliaes folio alpina, alias naſturtium alpi- 


num, 
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num, alias ſinapi pumilum bellides folio, daiſy-leaved 
ladies ſmock, on St. Vincent's rock, near Briſtol; 
hyacinthus autumnalis minor, (mall autumnal hya- 
cinth, on St. Vincent's rock; malva arborea mari- 
na noſtras, Engliſh ſea tree mallow, on an ifland 
called Dinney, three miles from King's-road, and 

five from Briſtol ; peucedanum minus, alias ſelinum 
montanum pumalum, cluſii foltis fræniculi aut pucedani, 
fore alba, ſemine ſelini, rock parſley, on St. Vincent's 
rock ; rubia fylveſtris; wild madder, on St. Vin- 

cent's rock; ſedum minus ò rupe dt. Vincentii, ſmall 
ſengreen of St. Vincent's rock; anemone tuberoſa 
alle knobby rooted ane mone, or wind- flower, 
faid to grow on Cotteſwold, near Black- Burton; 
macerone, alia hippoſelinum theophraſte vel ſmyrnium 
dioſcorides, alexanders, on the rocks at Bechley, 
going down to Aſt- ferry ; naſturtium montanum an- 
nuum temtiſſime diviſum, fi nely cut annual mountain 
creſs, about St. Vincent's rock, near Goram's 
chair, in the patiſh of Henbury; alliumbolmenſe 
ſpbæricto capite, ſcorodopraſſum primum, clufti,; great 
round headed garlick, of the, Holm's iſland, in 
the 'Severn ſea ; ſedum minus fruticoſum, ſeu ver- 
miculoris frutex minor, (hrub ſtone crop, or glaſs- 
wort, in Holm's ifland, in the Severn. 2 


i ener. 27 176 50) 


The duke of Beaufort's, at Badmington-Mag- 
na, one of the fineſt in the kingdom; the earl of 
Berkley's, at Berkley. eaſtle; lord Ducie Morton's, 
at Spring- park and Tortworth; lord Chedworth's, 
at Stowell and Chedworth; lord Barhurſt's, at 
Cirenceſter; lord Botetourt's, at Stoke-Gifford, 
near Briſtol; Edward Southwell's, eſq; at King's- 
Weſton, a moſt charming ſeat, having a proſpect 
both of the Avon and Severn, the ſhipping in 
Kingroad, and ſeveral counties in England and 
DIM: AMT Wales; 
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Wales; Thomas Tracy's, eſquire, at Sandywell- 
Hill ; Charles Barrow's, eſquire, at Hygrove, near 
2 George Auguſtus Selwyn's, at Mat- 


" OxrorDSHIRE; 
BounDARIES, EXTENT, and Cox rzxxs. 


On the weſt it borders upon Gloceſterſhire ; on 
the ſouth, where it is broadeſt, the river Iſis di- 
vides it from Berkſhire ; on the caſt it is bounded 
by Buckinghamſhire ; and on the north, where it 
terminates in a narrow point, it has on the one 
fide Northamptonſhire, and on the other War- 
wickſhire. It extends from Cleydon to Caver- 
ham forty-two miles in length, and from Cley- 
don to Farringdon twenty · ſix in breadth, making 
about one hundred and thirty in circumference, 
within which are contained one city, fifteen mar- 
ket towns, two hundred and eighty pariſhes, 
fourteen hundreds, five hundred and thirty-four 
thouſand acres, and about one hundred and twenty 
thouſand fouls. M 8 

Ain, Soir, &c. 


The air is ſweet and pleaſant, and the ſoil rich 
and fertile. The lower ms conſiſt of meadows 
and corn-fields, and the higher were covered with 
-woods till che civil wars, in which they were ſo 
entirely deſtroyed, that wood is now extremely 
ſcarce and dear, except in what is called the Chil- 
tern, and ſo is coal; of conſequence fuel bears an 
exorbitant price. The county is extremely well 
watered; for, beſides the Iſis, Tame, Cher- 
well, Evenlode, and Windruſh, there is * 
number of leſſer rivers and brooks. One of the 


four great Roman ways paſſes quite thro' jr, en- 
teting at the pariſh of Chinner, and going _ at 
| that 
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that of Goring. There is another leſſer one, that 


extends between Colnbrook and Wallingford, 
called Gremeſdike. The county ſends nine mem- 


bers to parliament, viz. two for the ſhire, tuo for 


the city, two for the univerſity, two for new 


e ee © Nen end e 19 
0 1 3 Carey, Towns. | 5 ; 1 * ly hs 
. 4 22 be. N GW Oil 219 N 
_ Oxford, fo celebrated for its univerſty is plea- 
Holy ſeated in a plain with a fine fruitful country 


= around, The.compoſition of the name is ob 
Vvious. In the Britiſh tines it ſeems to have been 


a place of ſtudy ; but in the Saxon ta, it was 
noted only for a religious houſe dedicated to St. 
Frideſwide, till Alfred built three colleges, one 
een another for philoſophers, and a 
third for divines. Learning continued to flou- 
riſn till the city was ſacked and burnt by the 
Danes in the reign of Etheldred, and after that 


Harold, ſurnamed Harefoot, treated it with great 


ſeverity upon ſome provocation he had received. 
It ſeems to have been beſieged and taken by Wil. 
liam the Conqueror, and to have been deſerted by 
the learned from that time till about the year 1129, 
when one Robert Pulein began to read lectures 
in divinity; and ſuch was the reſort of ſtu- 
dents to it, that in the reign of king John, there 


were not fewer than three thouſand. Robert 


d'Oihy, a Norman, to whom William the Con- 
queror hall given the greateſt part of it, built a 
caſtle on the weſt ſide in 1071; and he is alſo ſup- 


zoſed to have ſurrounded it with walls. In a pa- 
ce built by Henry I. was born Richard I. 


- commonly called Cœur de Lion. About the tentk 


of king Jahn, there happened a quarrel between 


tte citizens and ſtudents, in conſequence of which 
many of che latter quitted it, but returned again 


a fe 
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a few years afterwards. Here Henry III. held. 4 
| . parliament to ſettle the differences betwixt Kim 
and his barons, when he confirmed the priyileges 
granted to the univerſity by his predeceſſors, and 
added others of his own. In this reign the ſtu- 
dents are ſaid to have been thirty thouſand, who 
were all excommunicated by the pope for ſome 
rudeneſs to his legate. In Edward III's time, they 
were ſplit into two factions, called the northern 
and ſouthern men, a diviſion which was attended | 
with many diſorders and much violence, but in a 
ſhort time concord and harmony again prevailed. 
As colleges began about this time to be founded 
and endowed, we ſhall here preſent our readers 
with a liſt of them, together with the time 1 9 55 
0 ane W whom they were founded. 


ak (I rl "EMT A ; Kings reins, | 1 
- On: vefttr. King Alfred. Alfred. 
Sir Nba Baliol, father to 
Dall. . os Fa king of Scots, Hen un. 
n e Walter Merton, lord chan- 
Di i cellor and biſhop of Ro- Edward t. 


-Mer done dh 6 7 
2 39: beer. 

Oriel. Edward the Second. Edward I. 
Exeter. Walter Stapleton, biſhop. Edward II. 
Queens. Nobert Eglesßeld, B. D. Edward III. 

2 William of Wickham, bi-) 
New College. 1 ſhop of Wincheſter, lord bras III. 
en chancellor. ak 
l.. 1 Of ne biiop.of eam vl. 


Hugh Chicheley, archbiſhq 
see, 4 1 —— | 1 Henry vr. 
William Wainfleet, biſhop 
"Magdalen. | 4 „ ea lord chan- gu vn VI. 
L cdceellor. $1 
FT EC William Smith, biſhop of | 
F |Brazen-Noſe 1 Lincoln, and Richard Henry vin. 


Sutton, eſquire. 


OM 


| T Richard Fox, biſhopof Wit. 
| Corpus Chit 1 FO and lord . vin. 


BY Chriſt. 
* > 4 i - 
- - 


* 


6. 


Ohrid, Church.) Henry VIII. , Henry VIII. 
Trinity). Sir Thomas Pope. - - Mary, 95 
St. John Bap- J Sir Thomas White, merchant} \ 1 - 

tiſt. $188 if of London. 3 4.48 . 
Jeſus, - ./ +, Queen Elizabeth... Elizabeth. 
w. adham. Pram and Dorothy Wad- Th James. I, 1 1 


Thomas Tiſdale, eſquire, an 
Pembroke. 177; Dr. Richard Whitwick. James 1. 20 
Worceſter was called Glouceſter-hall till lately, that it was 
endowed, by Sir Thomas Coke, and made collegiate. 


Hartford was nll till 1740, that it was hy not into a | 


£ college. 1 


All theſe are richly e and hays A 
dens, libraries, chapels, Kc. The halls, in 
hich the ſtudents maintain themſelves, except 


a few that have exhibitions, are theſe: St. Ed- 9 


mund's, belonging to Queen's college ; Magda- 
len, to Magdaleh-college ; St. Alban's, to NMer- 
ton; St. Mary's, to tiel; New-Inn, to New. 


college. Several perſons have been great dene⸗ 
factors to particular colleges, as Dr. Ratcliffe to 
Univerlity-college ; colonel Codrington and Dr. _ 
Clarke, to All Souls; queen Caroline, to Queens 
the before · mentioned Dr. Clarke and Mrs. Eaton. 


to Worceſter ; Dr. Wake, archbiſhop of Canters 
bury, to Chriſt-Church. The mot conſiderable 
of. theſe colleges are Magdalen's and Chriſt⸗ 


Church, which are as noble foundations a8 an7 


in the world. The church of the latter is the ca- 


on and has a dean, eight canons, eight 12 


ge eight finging men, eight choiriſters, a 
tea 


er of mulick, and an organift. Each of the 


Colleges has its viſitor appointed by its ſtatutes 


7 55 Chriſt- Church, which is ſubſeer to the Al ; 
tation of the foyereign alone. The other remark. _ 


able buildings belonging to the univerſity are; fitſh, 


the ublic {chools Kcohdly, The Bodleian or pub The 
4 rary ue thirdly, " Ratcliffe's Jibrary, a moſt ele: | 


gant ſtru 
pr Vor. 1 


Vor. II. 


t 


EN GIL. AN p. „ 


N01 building and furniſhing which 
E ft forty ae pounds 3 ut of 


Ps 
_ 1 3 
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the theatre, built by Sheldon, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury; fifthly, the muſeum, in which is an ela- 
boratory and a repoſitory for natural and artificial 
rarities and antiquities; ſixthly, the Clarendon 
printing houſe, ſo called, becauſe it was built partly 
with, the money ariling to the univerſity by the ſale 
of lord Clarendon's hiſtory. - To the ſouth of Mag- 
dalen college lies the phyſic garden, inftituted by 
the carl of. Danby, and much improved by Dr. 
Sherrard. It contains five acres, in which is a 
compleat ſeries of ſuch plants as grow naturally, 
diſpoſed in their reſpective claſſes ;- together with 
two neat and convenient green-houſes, ſtocked 
wich a valuable collection e and a hot- 
houſe, where, various plants brought from the 
warmer climates are raiſed, The whole body of the 
university, including profeſſors, fellows, and ſtu- 
' dents of all ſorts, exceeds three thouſand. Each 
college has its b articular ſtatutes, and rules for its | 
rernment. . T here are four terms in the year fo 
Public exerciſes, &c. and particular days and hours 
for public lectures by the ſeveral 11 The 
 pniyerſity is governed by a chancellor, high - ſte ward, 
vice · chancellor, two proctors, a public orator, a 
keeper of the archives, a regiſter, three "(quires 
beadles,. and three yeomen-beadles.. As to the 
city, it has had the ſame privileges granted to i! 
ech, 1 an exemption from tall 
over England. It is governed by a mayor, 
þ vs gt ecorder, four aldermen, eight aſ- 
lms two, batlil 


: 
— 


| liffs, a town Clerk, two chamber- 
ns, all that have borne the office of ballif and 
chamberlain, and twenty-four. common-counci 
men; but theſe ae, ſubject to the chancellor X 
vice - chancellor of the univerſity in, all affairs of 
moment: and not only the mayor, but the prin- 
cipal citizens, and ſheriff of the county, take An 
oath-to maintain, the privileges of the univerſity, 
The city, including the colleges, is one of f 


- 


e 
largeſt in England, having thirteenpariſh churches, 
beſides the cathedral, well-built, clean, and re- 
gular. At the entrance of the town from the 
Woodſtock and Banbury roads, a neat hoſpital hath 
been lately erected by the truſtees of Dr. Rateliffe's 
benefaction, out of the ſurplus money remaining 
after defraying the expence of his library. The male- 
line of the family of Vere, to whom the city had 
given the title of earl for five hundred years, failing 

in Aubrey de Vere, who was twentieth earl, queen 
Anne conferred the title upon Robert Harley, a 


deſcendant of the Veres, in whoſe family it ſtill 


continues. The chief trade of the city is in malt, 
conveyed in barges to London.. 
New Woodftock, ſignifying a wcody place, is 
ſeated upon a {mall brock that falls into the Even- 
lode. Ip this town king Etheldred is ſaid to have 
held an aſſembly of the ſtares, and Alfred to have 
tranſlated” Boetius de Conſolatione Philoſophiæ. 
King Henry I. built a palace here, and encloſed a 
large park with a ſtone wall, which ſome think to 
have been the firſt that was raiſed in England. 
Henry II. is faid to have built a labyrinth here to 
conceal the fair Roſamond from the reſtleſs jea- 
louſy. of his queen. The park and manor conti- 
nued in the crown, till queen Anne, by act of 
e beſtowed them upon the dyke of 
Marlborough, as à reward for his 8 
paralleled” fervices. A very noble and mag nifi- 
cent houſe was alſo erected for him at the public 
experice within the manor, called, from the great 
victory obtained” over the French and Bavarians 
at Blenheim, upon the Danube, Blenheim-houſe, 
vr caſtle, The gardens and other ornaments are 
n all reſpect ſuited to the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of the houſe,, the fürniture of which is alſo 
i e, eſpecially 'the tapeſtry hangings, 
5m 10 N otihg che duke's battles.” For the manor 
and caſtle the duke's deſcendants are obliged, by 
| F 2 N way 
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=> 


and is ſtill, noted for excellent cheeſe... -_: 


way of homage, to preſent yearly a ſtandard. to 
the ſovereign on the day on which the battle of 
Blenheim was fought. Upon a vaſt obeliſk in the 
park is inſcribed a ſhort account of the duke's 
exploits and character; and at the principal en- 
trance from the town is a ſtately triumphal arch 
erected to his memory. The Roman highway, 
called Akeman ſtreet, paſſes through this aft a 
The town is large and well built, has a manu- 


facture of poliſhed ſteel wares and gloyes; and 
is governed by a mayor, high; ſteward, recorder, 


four aldermen, two chamberlains, and fixteen com- 
mon council. It is noted for being the, birth- 
place of Edmund, ſon. to Edward I. ſurnamed 

Woodſtock; of red the Black Prince, and 
his brother Thomas of Woodſtock; and the poet 
Chaucer, Here queen Elizabeth e 


by her ſiſter queen Mary. His grace the duke 


Portland takes the title of viſcount from hence. 
_ Banbury ſtands upon the Cherwell. Here was 
a caſtle built by Alexander, biſhop: of Lincoln; 


and about three miles from hence was fought that 


battle, in which the earl, of Warwick defeated 
Edward IV. and the Lancaſtrian party. The an- 
tiquity of the place appears from the coins of Ro- 
man emperors often found in the adjoining fields. 
It had its firſt charter from queen Mary, the next 
from James I. and the third and laſt, from 

George I. in conſequence of which, it is now go - 


verned by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, ſix 


capital burgeſſes, and thirty. aſfiſtants. Being 
ſurrounded with rich meadows, it was antiently, 


Y 


Whitney ſtands upon the Windruſh, and is an 

antient town, It ſent, members to parliatent till 
the thirty- third of Edward III. | So much wool 18 
ſpun here for rugs and blankets, for which the 
cots noted, that, above. a handed packs ate 
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ſaid to be conſumed in a week. Their rugs 
and blankets are greatly admired, and employ a 


vaſt number of hands in and about the town. 


They have alſo a manufacture of duffils, of tilts 


Tor bargemen, and cuts for hammocks. Great 


ee. of ſheep-ſkins are likewiſe' dreſſed and 


ſtained here, and made into breeches and jackets. 


Near this place lies Whichwood-foreſt, antiently 
of great extent, but now much reduced. | 
Henley ſtands upon the Thames, in the extre- 


mity of the county. Dr. Plot ſuppoſes it to be 


the oldeſt on in it, and Dr. Gale will have it to 
be the Galleva Atrebatum of Antoninus, on ac- 
count of. the Koman coins found here, and the 
military way that runs from Spinæ to this place. 
The inhabitants are moſtly maltſters, bargemen, 
and mealmen ; and vaſt quantities of corn, malt, 
meal, and wood,are conveyed from hence toLondon. 
Its market is one of the greateſt in England for 


corn. Ir is a thriving well built town, governed 
by a warden, burgeſſes, and other officers; and has 


two free-ſchools and an alms- houſe. 


Dorcheſter ſtands upon the Tame, and appears 


from the coins frequently found about it, to have 
been a Roman ſtation. In the Saxon times it was 


the ſee of a biſhop, which was removed in the 


time of William the Conqueror to Lincoln. Here 
Was antiently an abbey of regular canons.” It is 
ſaid no ſnakes or venemous creatures have ever 
been ſeen about it. However, it is now but a 
mean inconſiderable place. e 
Burford is fituated upon the Windruſh, Near 
this town at a place, ſtill called Battle-Edge, 
Athelbald, king of the Weſt Saxons, as it is 
thought, was entirely defeated by Cuthred, king 
of the Mercians. Here too a council was con- 


vened in 6835 by the kings Etheldred and Berth- 


wald. It had a charter from Henry II. and is go- 
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verned at preſent by. two bailiffs and other inferior 
officers. Its market is noted for, ſaddles, and the 
neighbouring downs for horſe- races, by which the 
town is much benefited. It was che birth- place 
2 os Heylin, author of the Coſmography, &c. 
ives title of earl to the duke of St, Albans, 
hipping-Norton ſeems to derive the firſt part 
of its name from the Saxon word ceapan, to 
cheapen, and to have been antiently a market. It 
is now governed by two bailiffs and inferior officers, 
who have power to determine actions under four 
pounds value. It is ſaid to have had both a caſtle 
and monaſtery formerly, and Roman coins are 
often found about it. 
Tame is ſeated pleaſantly on the river from 
- which it derives its name. It was much indebted 
to Lexington, biſhop of Lincoln, who brought 
the great road through it, which before lay at ſome 
diſtance... It has a free-ſchool and alms-houſe 
founded by lord Williams, of Tame, in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, and is a large town, with a 


good market, the river being ne to it t by 
barges. |. | 


Anrigrr1ns 


At Einſham was formerly a rogal villa, 5 
there Etheldred held a general council, wherein 
many decrees were made relating to ms, govern- 
ment of church and ſtate......... 

At Chaſtleton, near Einſham, are © be Gian 
the remains of a fortification. 
Roll. rich- ſtones are a number of vaſtly large 
tones placed in a circular figure: what the occa- 
ſion of the monument was is uncertain ; but Camb- 
den ſuſpects it to have been raiſed in memory. of 
ſome victory obtained there. 
Hogs-Norton is memorable for the daughter of 


the Engliſh 1 5 in 917. the inhabitants 
| arg 


are ſaid to haye been formerly ſo rude and clowniſh, 
that an ill-bred fellow was ſaid to be born at Hook, 
or Hogs-Norton. 5 


At Illip, in the hundred of Plougbley, Edward, 


ſurnamed the Confeſſor, was born and baptized, 


At Alcheſter, near Biceſter, was once a large | 


quadrangular camp, of which hardly any veſtiges 
Now remain ; but coins and other antiquities are 
ſometimes found. oe EI po 
At Shinsfield, near Woodſtock, and at Great 
Tew, teſſelated pavements have been found, con- 
fiſting of bricks and ſtones of various colours, and 
diſpoſed in a variety of beautiful figures. 
At Wood - Eaton, four miles from Oxford, ſome 
of the coins of Cunobeline have been found, hav- 
ing on one ſide a horſe with an ear of corn over 
him, and the word Cuno under him; and on the re- 
verſe another ſuch ear, with Camu for Camulodu- 
num, or Malden, in Eſſex, where they were ſtruck. 
In the weſt corner of the county, near Chip- 


ping - Norton, the four counties of Oxford, Glo- 


ceſter, Worceſter, and Warwick meet; and the 
boundaries of each are marked by a ſtone, which 
are therefore called the four ſhire ſtones. | 

In the year 1720, a pot full of coins, ſome as 
old as Julius Cæſar's arrival in the iſland, was dug 
up in a common in the hundred of Ewelm, 


Praxis growing in Oxfordſhire. 
1  Anagallis Femina fore ceruleo, female or blue 


fllowered pimpernel, at Battle, near Oxford; arun- 


do villatoria foliis ex luteo variegates, painted or 
ilded reed, in the river Thames, not far from 
Oxford 3 atriplex vulgaris ſinuata ſpecata, found 
commonly on dunghills,. growing together with 
ole-foot orache ; geranium columbinum maximum 
fokis diſſectis, the greateſt. dove's-foot-crane's-bull 
63s A | F 4 with 
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with diſſected leaves, in hedges about Marſton; 
and Botley-cauſey next Oxford, in great plenty; 
gramen caninum ariſtatum, radice non repente ſyluas 
_ ticum, dog's-graſs with awns, in Stoken-church 
woods; gramen ſecalinum majus Hlvaticum, wild- 
_ rye-graſs of the woods, in Stoken- church woods 
alſo; gramen cyperoides minimum ranunculi capi tulo 
rotundo, cyperus graſs with a round erowfoot- 
head, frequently found on the bogs on the weſt- 
fide of Oxford ; en bromoides maximum birtum, 
in Godſtow copſe, near Oxford; helleborine fore 
abo vel damaſonium montanum latefolium, white 
flowered baſtard hellebore, in the woods near 
Stoken· church; hordium nudum, ſeu gymnocritbon, 
alias zeopyron five tritico ſpeltum, naked barley; 
Town about Iſlip and other places. It is a ſpecies 
of wheat and not barley, only its ear reſembles 
the hordeum dyſticbum; orobanche verbaſculi odore, 
bird's-neſt, ſmelling like primroſe-roots, 'at the 
bottom of trees in the woods near Stoken-church ; 
ſaxifraga anglica annua alſines folio, annual pearl- 
wort, in the walks of Baliol college gardens, and 
fallow- fields about Hadington and Cowley; ftathys 
fuchfii, baſe- horehound, nigh Whitney-park; Ji. 
lia feliis molliter hirſutes, viminibus rubres, fructu 
tetragono, is known by the name of the red- lime, 
and grows naturally in Stoken- church woods '; 
tormentilla reptans alata, foliis profundius ſerratis, 
creeping tormentil with deeply indented leaves, in 
the borders of the corn- fields between Hockley 
and Shotover- woods; triticum ſpice multiplici, many 
eared wheat, it hath been ſown about Biceſter and 
Weſton on the Green; viola martia hirſuta major 
inodora, violet with throat-wort lehves, in Mag- 
dalen dane copſe, Shotover-hills, and Stow- 
wood ; viola paluſtres rotundifolia, roùnd- leaved 
marſh- violet, in the bogs about Stow- wood, and 
on the banks of the Cherwell, between Oxford and 
„„ k 1 ATE Water⸗ 


j 
ef 


02) ON GH AND: - Is 
Water-Eyton; clematis daphnoides major, feu vinca 
pervinca major, the great periwinkle, in the high- 
Pays between Wolverton and Yartiton, and ſeve- 
ral hedges thereabouts; ſambucus fructu albo, 
white berried elder, in the hedges near Wal- 


„ 


Curry Sears. 


Beſides Blenheim-houſe already mentioned, are 
the earl of Shrewſbury's, at Heathorpe, hear Chip- 

ping-Norton , earl of Abington's, at Rycote, 
eight miles from Oxford; the carl of Litchfield's, 
at Ditchley, near Woodſtock; the earl of Ply⸗ 
mouth's, at Charlbury; lord Cadogan's, at Caver- 
Thar. near Reading ; the earl of Macclesfield's, 
at Sherburn-caftle, ſix miles from Wallingford; 
earl Harcourt's, at Stainton-Harcourt, and Newn- 
ham, fix miles from Oxford, the laſt gives him 
the title of viſcount; duke of Buccleugb's, at 
Adderbury ; earl of Jerſey's, at Middleton- ſtony; 
earl of Guilford's, at Wroxton- abbey; lord 
viſcount Wenman's, at Tame- park; Sir James 
Daſhwood's, at Kirtlington-park, near Woodſtock; 
Francis Page's, eſquire, at Aſton: © 


* 
4 * 
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35 BOUNDARIES, ExTEnT, and CONTENTS. 


Ibis county, which is ſuppoſed to derive. its 
name from the Saxon word Buc, denoting a hart 
or buck, is bounded on the ſouth by Berkſhire, 
from which it is parted by the Thames; on the 
welt by Oxfordſhire ; on the north by Northamp- 
tonſhire; on the caſt by Bedfordſhire, Hertford- 

hire, add Middleſex. Its length is thirty. nine 
Ne miles, breadth eighteen, and circumference one 
Jae hundred 


* 


— 


parliamentary boroughs, one hundred and Eighty 
V 


* 
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hundred and en in Which ſpace it con- 
tains four hundred and forty- one thouſand acres, 
eight hundreds, three to the ſouth and five to the 


| north of the Chiltern, eleven market-towns, | ſix 


e pariſhes, and about one hundred and eleven 
thouſand three hundred ſouls. The boroughs 


are Buckingham, Chipping - Wycomb, Aylef- 
ſbury, Agmondeſham, Wendover, and Great- 


Marlow, each of which ſends two members to 

arliament, and the county two, in all fourteen, 
It lies in the dioceſe of Lincoln, and Norfolk cir- 
cuit, and gives the: title of earl to the family of 


* TELEE 


# beds I's: 2 r +1 = I} "$$ \ | AFFECT: 
| Ain, Soi, and ProDvucE. 14de 18 
The air 18 good, eſpecially upon the Chiltern : 


but tho in the vale the air may not be altogether 
ſo pure and ſerene as upon the hills, the ſoil is 


much more fruitful; yet that of the Chiltern. is 


far from being barren, for, beſides feeding large 


flocks of ſheep, it produces very good wheat and 


barley. The meadows of the vale are among the 
richeſt paſtures of England, as the ſheep are among 
the largeſt, tho the mutton is not ſo good as that 
of the Downs, nor the beef equal to that of So- 
merſetſhire. The Chiltern was formerly over-run 


with wood, and infamous for being a harbour for 


thieves ; but it | hath been long cleared both of 
the one and the other. The graziers of the vale 
are as conſiderable as any in England; and their 
herds of cattle as numerous and of as large a ſize. 
The county is alſo well furniſhed with wood and 
water, ſo that it is inferior to few in England. 
The chief manufactures are paper and bone- 
Jace ; the laſt of which, js almoſt equal to that of 
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be chief rivers of the county are the Thames, | 
the Oule, and the Coln,, 


CutEr Towns, 


Buckingham, the county town, ſtands on the. ' 
Ouſe, by which it is almoſt ſurrounded. Edward 
the Elder fortified it in the year 918 with a ram- 

art and turrets, againſt the incurſions of the 

Daves. It ſeems, however, to have been but an 
inconſiderable place at the conqueſt ; for, accord- 
ing to Doomſday-book, it paid only for one hide, 
and had but twenty-ſix burgeſſes. It had former- 
ly a caſtle in the middle of the town, of which 
ſcarce any veſtiges now remain. The ſhrine of St. 
Rumbald, the patron of fiſhermen, preſerved in 
its church, was held in great veneration. The town 
is now large and populous, has three bridges over 
the Ouſe, a free-ſchool, and town-hall, a handſome 
ſtructure, in which the weights and meaſures of the 15 
county are kept by act of parliament. The county | 0 
gaol ſtands in this town, and here the aſſizes are ſome- 
times kept. It was formerly a ſtaple for wool, but 
taht advantage it hath now loſt, It is governed by a 
bailiff, and twelve burgeſſes, who are the ſole 
electors of the members. In its neighbourhood 
are many paper - mills upon the Ouſme. 
Chipping-Wycomb, or High- Wickham, is ſi- 
tuated upon a ſmall river, in a low ground, ſur- 

ounded with pleaſant hills. It is an antient, 
—.— well-built, wealthy town, was made a free 
borough by Henry I. and began to ſend members 
to parliament the 28th of Edward I. The manor 
is held of the dean and canons of Windſor, to 
whom the corporation pay a quit-rent of ety 


— 
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> fix pounds per annum, It js governed by a mayor, 1 ©* 
recorder, twelve aldermen, a town-clerk, and two 


hailiffs, with a common-council. Its market js fo e 
conſiderable, eſpecially for corn, that the toll of 


i it was many years ago let for a hundred and fifty * 
pounds, beſides one hundred pounds fine. It is 
a great thoroughfare upon the Oxford- road, and ; 
there are many mills for paper and corn in the bo 


neighbourhood. Moſt of the flour made here is 

conveyed in barges from Marlow to London. 

There is a free- grammar-ſchool, with ſeveral 

alms-houſes, endowed with lands that formerly 

\ belonged to a monaſtery and an hoſpital of St. 

John of Jeruſalem. The aſſizes are ſometimes 

kept at this place; and near the town, in 1724, 

| was diſcovered a curious teſſelated pavement. 

|. - Ayleſbury ſtands at the eaft-end of the vale,” not 
oy far from the river Tame, on a riſing ground, ſur- 

| rounded by rich meadows and paſtures. It was 

_ antiently famous for St. Adith, who was fo cele- 
brated for her ſanctity, that ſhe is reported to have 
performed many miracles. Some lands, we are 
told, were antiently held here, on condition that 

the poſſeſſor ſhould provide ſtraw for the king's 
bed three times a-year, if he ſhould come ſo often 
thither. If he came in winter, he, was alſo to ſtraw 
his chamber, and find him three eels ; it in ſum- 

. mer, he was to provide ſweet herbs for his cham- 
1 ber, and two green geeſe. Chief. juſtice Baldwin 

was a great benefactor to this town; for he not 

only built the town- hall, and made a cauſey for 

three miles towards London, but brought the 

aſſizes and ſeſſions hither, much to the advantage 

of the inhabitants. The corporation, by virtue of 

its charter from queen Mary, in January 1553-4, 
conſiſts of a bailiff, ten 17 25 and twelve 

capital burgeſſes. The ſame queen alſo granted 

it à market and two fairs, with a pye-powder- 

1 | court 
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court 1 eadalage, a oaol, Aion, from Glaſwer' « 
bridge to Stane-bridge, and from Holman's-brj 


to the Wall-bridge, trial of malefactors, aſſize * 


bread and beer, the privilege of ſending members 
to parliament, and made it a county within itlelf. 


It is a fair market - town, and. Pa. populous. 


It gave title of earl to the noble family of Bruce, 
who were alſo earls of Elgin, in Scotland. The. 
chief officer is now the conſtable, choſen by che 
inhabitants. and confirmed by the lord of the, 
Manor, ů 


Amerſham, or Agmondeſham, is a mall au- 


tient town, but no corporation. Its chief ma- 
wes are burgeſſes, and it has a bandſome ton. 
ball and free ſchool. tu ” 

Wendover, tho' a corporation, is a poor i 

It ſtands at the entranee of the vale of Ayleſbury, 

with plęaſant hills on each ide. 3 ur 
Great: Marlow derives its name from the.ma Na 

of which the foil hereabouts is compoſed, 900 Sh 8 


PE 6 conſiderable town, kated upon the Thames. 5 


t is a boroug but no corporation, and.its chief 
mana ms 18 one- ace. here are a great many 
mills in; its peighbourhood, ſome for corn and 
paper, ſome for Res volt uch as kettles, pans, 
and thimbles, and others far rape and linſeed- oil. 
Beſides theſe advantages, it is the port "whence 
2 uantities of malt, flour, and beech, brought 


e, neighbouring towns, are conveyed in 
barges, to London. It has a handſome church, 


town-houſe, a bridge yer the 1 bangen and a 
charity-ſchoal, 

Eaton is ſeated on the Thames, over which, i i 
has a bridge to Windſor, and is famous for its 
college and ſchool founded by Henry VI. The 
collegę conſiſts of a provoſt, ſeven Sefton and 
ſeventy, ſcholars. For teaching theſe, and many 
n that are ſent e for their education, there 


3 
4 
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ares 
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are two maſters, and four uſhers to each maſter, 
For the ſcholars upon the foundation, when fit for 


the A, there ate ſcholarſhips and fellow- 
ſhips” provided in King's-college, -Cambridge, 


which was founded by the fame king: The elec- 
tion of youths: or” ge. eee is on the firſt 
Tueſday in Auguſt, and thither they are removed 
as faſt as vacancies happen, according to the order 
of their election. The revenue of the college is 
faid to be about five thouſand pounds a- year. 
= Colnbrook. As the, brook Coln, on which the 
1 ton ſtands, is divided into four channels, over 
1 each of theſe is a bridge, and as the diſtances alſo 
== 8 agree, it is ſuppoſed to be the Pontes of Antoni- 
| 95 nus. It is now a ſmall town, but has ſome good 
| inns. 7 oer; M 2 enn eee £5 4 18 
* 'Beacorisfield has alſo good inns on the Oxford- 
road; but its grant gory. is the giving birth to 
the famous poet Edmund Walter, who had a great 
eſtare and fine eat hefe. 
Stony Stratford had the epithet of Stony from 
the quarries of free-ſtone in its neighbourhood, 


f which the town is built, and that of Stratford, 
5 om the ford. in the river Ouſe, on which it ſtands, 
and the highway called Watling- ſtrert, on which 
it is alſo ſitu ated; It is a large town, and has a 

ſtone-bridge over the Ouſe, and two churches, 

which no other town in the county can boaſt of, 

Here was formerly a crofs, with the arms of Eng- 

land, Caſtile, Leon, and the county of Ponthieu, 

erected to Eleanor of Spain, queen to Edward l. 

as were others in every town where the corpſe 

fk eſted. It is ſuppoſed to be the antient Lactoro- 
dum, and has now a manufacture of lace. 
Newport Pagnel, ſo called from its antient lords 

| f the ſurname of Pagnel, is the moſt noted town 
| in Eggland for 'bone-}ace, and in conſequence a 
large populous place, but neither borough nor cor- 

ho | poration. 
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poration. It gives title of baron to the earl of An- 
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joining to the Thames, is a round cave, nineteęi 


Ternbham-Royal was heretofore held by the ba- 
rons Furniyals on this condition, that on the co- 
ronation-day they fhould be obliged'to find a glove 
for the king's right-hand, and ſupport his left-arm 
that day, while he held the royal ſceptre. 

Near Princes-Riſborough, among the Chiltern- 
hills, on an eminence, is a camp, called by the 
vulgar, Acknel-way, from whence there is faid to 
be a proſpect of thirteen counties. On a round-hill 
in theſe parts near ENE{borough, isan üntient forti- 
fication, called Belimtis's alle. n 
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Freu growing vnd in Buckonauntae, , 


Tue only rare local plant ſaid to be found in 
| this county, is „ lium montanum mints an- 


Zul folium *tnuiter Taciniatum, neat'St; Giles-Chal- 
Lefitige NM 


On Niemann „niere dd 
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The duke of Marlborough's, at Langleys, 

Stoke; the duke of Portland's, at Bulſtrode, near 


xbrigge; the duke of Bridgewater's, at Aſk- 


Hage, gear Hertfordſhire ; the earl of Hertford's, 
t Taplow ; earl Temple's, at Stow, who has the 
neſt gardens in England, adorned with temples 


pavilions, 'obeliſks,” Kc. and 4 great variety of 
CI 


atues of the moſt eminent kings, and other great 


men 
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men that England has produced, beſides thoſe of 
famous antients, of Apollo and the nine Muſes; | 
q the liberal Arts and Sciences, andof the Saxon idols; 
that gave names to the days of the week; earl of 
Tankerville's, at Dawney-coute ; viſcount Say and 
Sele's, at Tatterſhall ; lord Le Defſpenſer's, at 
Weſt-Wycombe ; lord Shelbuthe's, at Wycombe ; 
lord Boſt 56's 3. at. Beacbnsfeld; lord Beaulieu 8. ja 
Ditton- park; 'Sir William Stanhio e's, a 
and Eythorp Fits Verney's, at N Middle Cain | 5 
= lord Porter! 8 at Peterley, near Wing; the 
= -- | anal G ge Grenyille' * at Wooton, LA 13 
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on \Bounoanjis, Exrzur, and, Conrinrs: | 


* This 18 48. Joland county; in in the. Nortolb cl 
cuit, and dioceſe of Lincoln, Pohadec on the eaſt 
and ſouth by Cambridgeſhire and Hertfordfhire, on 
1 the weſt by Buckinghamſhire, and on the nortfi 
by Northamptonſhire and Huntingdonſhire. It 
of an oval form, about twenty-two. miles lon 
teen broad, and ſeventy-three.in compaſs ; 1 — 2 
in which it contains two hundred and ſixty 1 thou- 
ſand acres, nine hundreds, ten market towns, and 
one hundred and twenty-four pariſhes. It ſends / 
only four members to parliament, namely, two 


for , and two Knights for the _ 4 
* 122 | 0 OG s VS 42 $f; — 31 J 
* $4 Ry ro Sor, and Povver. . 45 . 7 2 * 0 
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he . is Pleaſant and healthy. and the fa 
INI. fruitful, eſpecially towards the north, Where it 1 
5 a deep clay y. Towards the, middle, the face 0 
| the country. is fo newhat . hilly and woody, and 
the foll Rom. . en the "bath, We ike ſol 
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is not very rich, yet it produces abundance of 
excellent barley. A great part of the country is 
watered by the windings of the Ouſe, which divides 
ie into two parts; and being navigable, affords an 

eaſy conveyance for commodities to or from it. 


It yields alſo a great deal of fuller's earth, plenty 


of wood, except on the eaſt fide, woad for dying, 


butter and cheeſe; Its principal manufactures are 
bone-lace and ftxaw-hats. It ſends four mem- 


bers to parliament, namely, two for Bedford, and 
two knights for the ſhire, 1977 


Crrss Towns. 


| Redford, the county town, ſtands on each ſide 
of the Ouſe, over which it has a ſtone bridge. It 
is an antlent town, and pleaſantly ſituqted, but 
not very large nor well built; tho' the buildings 
are much improved of late, and-the river made 
havigable; It has two weekly markets, the one 


on Tueſday for live cattle, and the other on Sa- 


turday for corn; of which the former is held on 
the ſouth ſide of the river, and the other on the 
north. At this place the Britons were overthrown 
in a great battle, in 372, by Cuthwult, the Saxon 


king; and here was a ſtrong caſtle, built in the | 
time of the Normans by Pagan de Beauchamp, 


the third baron o-, Bedford. It was reduced by 
king Stephen after a long ſiege, and afterwards by 
king John, after a ſiege of ſixty days, from Fulco 
de Brent, who rebelled againſt his ſovereign, 
_ notwithſtanding he had taken this caſtle before from 
the barons; and had it beſtowed upon him by the 
King: The town is a very antient corporation, and 
has long ſent members to parliament. It is governed 
at preſent by a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, twelve 
aldermen, two chamberlains, a town-clerk, and 
three ſetjeants. The neighbouring country is 
WV. I. G very 
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very fruitful in wheat, great quantities of which 
are carried from hence to Hitchen -and Hertford 


markets, ſold, ground, and conveyed to Lendon. 
The town hes: five churches, a free- ſchool, and ſe- 


veral hoſpitals, and enjoys a good trade in corn by 


the way of Lynn. When the river is ſwelled by 
rains, eſpecially. in winter, it is uſual in Cam- 
bridgeſhire to ſay, the bailiff of Bedford is coming, 
meaning, that it is going to lay their fens under 
water. At this town the noted John Bunyan, au- 


thor of the Pilgrim's Progreſs, . was. educated, if 


not born. He was a brazier, or tinker, but af- 


terwards turned preacher, 


Ampthill is ſeated almot in the middle of the 
county, upon a hill, as its name denotes, and is 
a handſome market town. Here, in a palace be- 
* g to the crown, queen Catharine, conſort 

enry VIII. reſided during the progreſs of 
the divorce, and from hence was cited to appear 


before the commiſſioners at Dunſtable, It has 


a charity - (chool, and an. IRS 8 ten poor 
men. 


gleſwade, or Bi ggleſworth, is a great tho- 


1 fare on the es. aver and is pleaſantly 


ſituated on the river Ivel, which is W by 
boats. 


Wooburn is a hk town, and has a neat 


' - market: place, a free-ſchool, and an hoſpital built 
and endowed; by the earls and dukes of Bedford. 


Here was antiently a famous monaſtery, where 
mor ſtands the fine palace of the duke of Bed- 

In the neighbourhood is plenty of fuller's- 
_— one ſort 11 which at Aſpley Gowez * 


* ene inge fone; + 


Dunſtable ſtands in that part of the county 
called the Chiltern, in a chalky ground, and 
is populous and full of inns. This is ſuppoſed to 
be * Magioninium, Magiovinium, . Magin- 


ENGLAND. 3 
tum of Antoninus, from the coins found here, 
called madning- money, the Roman way on which 
it ſtands, and the round military fortification at 4 
little diſtance, called Madning-bower, or Mad- 
man-bower, all which appear to be a corruption of 
Magintum. It ſeems plainly to derive its name 
from its ſituation, the word dun in Saxon ſignify- 
ing a hill or eminence. A council was held in 
1214, by Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and 
here ſeveral Lollards ſuffered” martyrdom under 
Henry V. and VII. It was in this place alſo 
that archbiſhop Cranmer pronounced the ſentence 
of divorce againſt queen Catharine. ' The larks 
about the town are ſaid to be the largeſt and beſt 
in England. As they can come at no water 
without diggiag twenty- four fathom deep, each 
quarter of the town has a public pond, which, tho? 
ſupplied only with rain- water, are ſaid never to be 


oc ones oe: 0 wo 
Luton is pleaſantly ſituated among hills, and has 
a manufacture of ſtraw- hats. inne 
Leighton - Beaudeſert, corruptly Buzzard, is 
noted for its market foricattle, and its fair for coach 
and cart-horſes. | 


„ "0 


AnT1Qu1T1ES and CuR10s1T1ES. 


In 1399 the tiver Ouſe is ſaid to have left 
its channel dry for three miles together; and the 
ſame phænomenon is aſſerted to have happened in 

„ eee eee e ee . 
4 Ar Tamesford, where the Tvel falls into the 

Ouſe, is a noted Daniſh camp, between which and 
Sandy, the Salenæ of Ptolemy, a great many 
urns and Roman coins have been found. 
At \King's<troſs betwixt Bedford-caſtle and 
Newnham, many bones of men have been 
dug up. A MM - DT0TOIG mon Ss SIE go Shot 
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At Houghton-Conqueſt, near Amprthil, is 4 
free-{chool belonging ro-Sidney-Suſſex college, in 
Cambridge. | 
” South - weſt from, Wooburm is the ſeat of the 
Lukes, of which family Sir Samuel, who was a 
commander in Cromwell's army, is thought to 
have been the gg from whom Butler's Hudi- 
bras was copied. ER 


Rau- PLanrs. goning in roronsui. 


| Cariophyllus minor ripens nofiras, ſe ex Addonieca coro- 
naria, creeping wild pinks, on fandy-hills; Len- 
tianella fugax autumnalis elatior, centauræ minoris 
foliis, the taller autumnal a centaury like 
leaves, on Barton- hills; glaſtum fatrunm ſeu iſatis, 
woad ; glaux dioſcoridis, eee milk · tare, 
upon Barton: hills, four miles from Luton; melam- 
pyrum criſtatum, creſted cow-wheat, about Blun- 
ham and other places; ribes nigrum, black cur- 
rants; quincy- berries, by the river. ſide at Blunham 
ahd ellewhete 3 vwoad is ſown and er in jun / 
plenty and perfection in this werd * 


r 
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i Puke of Bedford's, at Wocburg. abhey; 2 
of Hardwick's, at Wreſthouſe, ſix miles from Bed- 
ford; earl Granville's,. at Hawnes, four miles 


from Bedford; lord St. John's, of Bletſho, at 


Melchburn, eight: miles from Bedford; lord Tre- 
vor's,. at Bramham. two miles from Bedford; 
lord Torrington's, at Southwell, ſeven miles from 
Bedford; earl of Bute's, at Lutgn-hoe, f five ge 
{ror Dunſtabis 35 earl of U at 
ad ae Sir Georg e Oſborn” e at Chicks | 
ſand, ſeven miles from Bedford ; Sir Roger Bur- 


goyne's, 


— 
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poyne's, baronet, at Sutton, near Potton; Sir 
Philip Monoux's, baronet, at Wotton, three miles 


from Bedford; Sir Thomas Alſton's, baronet, at 
Odel upon the Ouſe; Sir Stephen Anderſon's, 


- baronet, at Eyeworth, near Potton; Sir William 


Goſtwick's, at Willington; Robert- Henly On- 
N Eſq; at Old Warden, near Biggleſwade; 
r. Beckford's, at Ampthill. te | 


HARTFORDSHIRE. 
BovvpAkIEs, ExTEnT, and ConTEnTS. 


This county, which derives its name from Hart- 
ford, the capital, and that from the harts, with 
which it antiently abounded, being then over-run 
with woods, is bounded on the eaſt by Eſſex, on 
the weſt by Bedfordſhire and Buckinghamſhire, 


on the ſouth by Middleſex, and on the north by - 


Cambridgeſhire. This county is much indented 
by thoſe that ſurround it; the longeſt part is 
bak thirty miles, the broadeſt about twenty-four, 
and one hundred and thirty in compaſs, in which 
are contained about four hundred and fifty-one 
thouſand acres, eighteen market towns, one hun- 
dred and twenty pariſhes, and above ninety-five 
thouſand inhabitants, who ſend ſix members to 
parliament, viz. two for the ſhire, two for Hart- 
ford, and two for St. Alban's. Before the rei 

of queen Elizabeth, one ſheriff ſerved both tor 
this ſhire and Eſſex; but in the ninth year of her 
. reign, it had one allotted for itſelf. With regard to 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, it belongs partly to 


the dioceſe of Lincoln, and partly to that of : 


* 


London. 2 
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_- Tho the foil in general, but eſpecially in the 
Chiltern and ſouthern parts, is but-yery indif- 
ferent, and much inferior to that of the neigh - 
bouring counties, yet the air is ſo mark ſupe; 
rior, that lands in this ſhire generally {ell at three 
or four years purchaſe more than in many others on 
that account. But it muſt be owned, that the ſoil 
of Haitfordſhire has been much improved of late, 
by draining, ſowing graſs-ſeeds, and other methods. 
There are few or no manufactures in the county 
but its markets are much frequented, in conſe- 
quence of its being near London, for malt and 
all ſorts of grain, which, with the many thorough- 
fares through it, make ample amends, , © 


o 


Cnier Towns. # 


Hartford, ſignifying, as is commonly thought, 
the ford of Harts, flands on the river Lea, In Wil- 
ham the Conqueror's time, as we find in Doomf- 
lay-book, there were twenty-ſix burgeſſes in it. 
It has a caſtle upon the Lea, ſuppoſed-to have been- 
built by Edward the Elder, which Edward III, 
granted to his ſon John, duke of Lancaſter, to- 
gether with the town and honour of Hartford, | 
that (as it is expreſſed in the grant) he might keep 
a houſe ſuitable to his quality, and have a decent 
habitation. Here the Eaſt Saxon kings often 
kept their court; and where, in 673, was held aſy- 
nod. King Edward the Elder built a village fot 
his tenants, and forrified it with a wall of turf for 
their defence, which is what was originally meant by 
a burgh, whence the houſes were called burgages, 
and the inhabitants burghers or burgeſſes. The ma- 
nor of this town was an honour and a royal manor, 
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and even the town and caſtle were held of the king 
in capite ; of the latter of which the ſheriffs of 
Hartfordſhire and Eſſex were uſually governors. 
The manor was granted by queen Elizabeth to 
lord Burleigh, whoſe deſcendants ſtill poſſeſs it. 
The town ſent members to parliament in Edward 
the Iſt's time, but after the ſeventh of Henry V. 
the bailiff and burgeſſes petitioned the parliament 
to be excuſed, on account of their poverty. It 
has had ſeveral charters and grants of privileges 
from different kings, particularly ſeveral fairs and 
markets. In Henry VIPs reign, the ſtandards of 
weights and meaſures were ordered tobe kept here. 
Here was antiently a monaſtery, founded by a ne- 
phew of William the Conqueror's, and five churches, 
which are now reduced to two. As the town is re- 
markable for its pleaſant dry ſituation and whole- 
ſome air, the governors of Chriſt's hoſpital have 
fitted up a large building for the reception of their 
ſickly or ſupernumarary children. It is governed 
at preſent by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, 
nine aldermen, a town-clerk, chamberlain, ten 
capital burgeſſes, and ſixteen aſſiſtants; and it 
has two ſerjeants at mace. Its markets are very 
conſiderable for wool, wheat, and malt, of which, 
eſpecially the laſt, great quantities are conveyed 
to London by the river Lea. The town has had 
a great many benefactors; but to particularize 
them and their benefactions, would require more 
room than we can allow. Ir gives the title of earl 
to the noble family of Seymour-Conway. 
St. Alban's roſe out of the ruins of the antient 
city of Verolamium, upon Offa, king of the Mer- 
cians, founding a monaſtery near it, about 
the year 795, in a place called Holmehurſt, to the 
memory of St. Alban, who was the firſt Britiſh 
martyr in the reign of Diocleſian. Together 
with the monaſtery, a —_ grew up, which from 
8 4 the 
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the ſaint took the name of St. Alban's. From the: 
veneration paid to this ſaint, and the great poſſeſſions 
and immunities beſtowed by kings and popes in con- 
ſequence · thereof upon the monaſtery, it became 
one of the wealthieſt and moſt eminent in Britain, 
if not in the world. Pope Adrian, who was born 
near it, gave the abbot the precedence of all the other 
abbots in England, uſing theſe words : As St. 
Alban is well | known to have been the proto-mar- 
tyr of the Englith nation, fo the abbot of his mo- 
naſtery ſhould in all times be reputed the firſt in 
dignity of all the abbots of England.” Here 
two battles were fought between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter ; in the firſt, Richard, duke 
of York, defeated the Lancaſtrian party with great 
flaughter, and took king Henry VI. priſoner ; 
but four years after, the Lancaſtrians, under the 
conduct of queen Margaret, routed the Yorkiſts, 
and recovered the king. The church, a large, 
beautiful, antient pile, was purchaſed at the diſſo- 
lution of monaſteries, by the inhabitants for four 
hundred pounds, and converted into a pariſh 
church. How amazingly durable the Roman 

ricks are, appears from this church, which, tho? 
- builtin 793, from the walls of Old Verulam, is 

ſtill ſtanding. In it are a great number of inſcri 
tions and monuments of Kings, &c. ol 
thoſe of Offa, the Saxon king, St. Alban, and 
Humphrey, duke of Gloceſter: There are three 
other pariſh churches, in one of which, St. Mi- 
chael's, is an alabaſter monument of che illuſ⸗ 
trious Bacon, lord viſcount Verulam. The town 
has had ſeveral eharters, by the laſt of which it is 
governed by a mayor,  high-ſteward, recorder, 
twelve alder men, and twenty-four aſſiſtants. Ove 
of its weekly markets, is among the greateſt in 
England for wheat. To the liberty of this town 
pgs both a ts and eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction 
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over à great many neighbouring pariſhes; with a 
gaol and gaol-delivery held at St. Alban's four 
times a year. Not far from the town are the re- 
mains called vulgarly Oeſter-hills, as is ſuppoſed 
from Oſtorius the proprætor. It now gives title 
of duke to the family of Beauclerk, the firſt of 
whom was a natural ſon of king Charles II. 

At Roylton was formerly a croſs built by 


a lady of the name of Royſia, and thence called 


Royſia's croſs; hut a monaſtery having been after- 
wards built in the ſame one and in conſequence 
of that a town, it took the name of Royſton, 


£ 


Richard I. granted it a fair and market, which was 


once one of the greateſt in the kingdom for corn and 


malt. It is a neat town, ſtanding at the extremity of 
the county, on the confines of Cambridgeſhire, 


The church, which antiently belonged to the pri- 
ory, and has many fine monuments in it, was 


purchaſed by the inhabitants at the diflolution, 


and converted, by act of parliament, into a pariſh 
church. The rectory, of which the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's are patrons, is very valua- 
ble, conſiſting of five pariſhes reduced into one. 


Here, we are told by Norden, that the beſt wheat 
was fold for a ſhilling a quarter in Henry VI's 


time. The Roman way, called Ermine-ftreet, 
paſſes-thro* this hundred ; and that called Icken- 
ing-ſtreet a little to the eaſt of the town, along 
which, and in the fields about the town, are a 
great many barrows. On this account, and the 
many Roman coins often found about it, it is, 


with great probability, ſuppoſed to have been a” 


Roman ſtation, 


Baldock is a pretty large town, inhabited moſtly 


by maltſters, and its market for corn and malt is 
very conſiderable. It formerly belonged to the 
Knights Templars, but at the diſſolution fell to 
the crown. One Mr. John Wynne gave eleven 


( 
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thouſand pounds to build fix alms-houſes, and 
purchaſe lands to raiſe an annuity of forty ſhillings 
for each poor perſon ſettled in them. 
Hitchin, or Hitching, a corruption of 
Hitchend, from its ſtanding at the end of 
Hitch-wood, is eſteemed the ſecond town of the 
county, for its extent and number of inhabitants. 
It is governed by a bailiff and four conſtables, 
The market is very conſiderable for malt and corn, 
and the more ſo, as no toll is paid for grain of any 
kind. The town and manor belonged formerly to 
the Baliol family; but when John Baliol became 
king of Scotland, they reverted to the crown, in 
which, or in ſome of the royal family, they have 
ever ſince continued. It has a handſome church, 
free-ſchool, and ſeveral alms-houſes well endowed. 
About the town is found marle of ſeveral ſorts. - 
Buntingford js a ſmall town, ſituated upon Er- 
Mine-ſtreet. Henry VIII. gave the manor of Cor- 
neybury, in which the town ſtands, to Sir Tho- 
mas Audley, lord-high-chancellor, with the pri- 
vilege of a market, and two fairs, upon condition 
that he and his heirs ſhould appoint two men of 
the town to collect the tolls; &c. of them, and 
| Pay them to the king, to be expended for the pub- 
lick good of the place. Dr. Seth Ward, biſhop 
of Sarum, who was educated here, founded and 
endowed an alms-houſe for four ancient men and 
as many women. oe brag ood 
Barkway is a populous flouriſhing town, and a 
reat thoroughfare in the north road. _ 
Biſhops-Hatfield. Hatfield is a corruption of 
Heathfield, to which Biſhops was added, becauſe 
it belonged, after the reformation, to the biſhops, 
as it had before, to the monks of Ely. Here was 
Jong a royal palace, which, together with the'rown, 
purchaſed of the biſhop of Ely, by queen Eliza- 
| beth, was exchanged by king James I. for _ 
Ro alds, 
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balds, belonging to the anceſtors of the earl of 
Saliſbury. gy DE ries 
Totteridge, ſo called from its ſituation on the 
ridge of a hill, is a very pleaſant village, well 
known to the citizens of London on account of 
its fine air. N 5 | 
Stevenage, in the hundred of Broadwater, has 
a market and ſeveral fairs. The manor belongs to 
the biſhop of London. The town poſſeſſes a free- 
ſchool and hoſpital, beſides other charities. * 
Biſhops - Stortford is a conſiderable place, with 
four ſtreets pointing to the four quarters, good inns, 
and a market. It takes the name of Stortford from 
its ſituation. on the Stort, and the epithet of Biſhops 
from its having belonged to the biſhops of Lon- 
don ever ſince the conqueſt. There was antiently 
a caſtle belonging alſo to the biſhop, for the guard 
of which he had certain rents aſſigned him out of 
ſeveral manors, and in which was a, pO, called 
the convicts priſon, becauſe the biſhops uſed to 
t ſuch as were convicted of hereſy into it. King 
ohn incorporated the town, and alſo authorized 
it to ſend members to parliament; but it hath 
ſince loſt theſe privileges. Here is a ſtately church, 
with painted 1 and very antient, a free-{chool 
and lbrary well endowed, and ſeveral alms-houſes. 
Hodſdon is but a ſmall town, tho” it is a great 
thoroughfare, and has a good market, eſpecially 
for all forts of corn. It has alſo a free-ſchool, to 
which queen Elizabeth. granted certain privileges, 
Hunſdon. Here. was a palace built by Henry 
VIII. in which he often reſided, and where he 
kept his children, on account of its fine air; for 
it ſtands on a riſing ground, and gravelly ſoil. 
The ſame king annexed the manors of Roydon 
and Stanſted to this, and made them an honour; 
which Edward VI. granted to the princeſs Mary 
his ſiſter, | and queen, Elizabeth gave to Henry 


Carey, 


\ 
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Carey, her couſin, with the title of baron Hunf. 
don: but the manor is now the property of another 
family. ha rb] N 


 Sawbridgeworth is a ſmall market- town upon 
the Stort. Its name is ſaid to be compounded of 
Say, becauſe the manor once belonged to lord 
Say, Brieft a bridge, and Worth a manſion. It 
has a handſome church, in which are many monu- 
ments, particularly one of general Lumly; who, 
as his epitaph informs us, was in twenty campaigns 
in Ireland, Flanders, and Germany, under king 
William and the duke of Marlborough. © 
Berkhamſted, a corruption of Berghamſted, that 
is, a village or town upon a hill, is an antient town. 
In 697 was held at this place a ſynod of the clergy ; 
and, in the time of William the Conqueror, the 
nobles had a meeting about throwing off the Nor- 
man yoke, to which William came in perſon, 
and ſwore upon the reliques of the church of 
St. Alban's, and the holy Evangeliſts, that he 
would inviolably obſerve all the good, approved, 
and antient laws of the kingdom; but to this oath 
he ſhewed little regard afterwards. Henry II. kept 
His court here, and granted the town a great 
many privileges and immunities. Robert, earl of 
Morton, half-brother to the Conqueror, is ſaid to 
have built a caftle in it. The town and honeur 


have been conſtantly in the crown fince the year 


1308; and his royal highneſs the duke of Cum- 
berland- derives his title of marquis from hence. 
In the manor and honour are comprized no fewer 
than fifty- three townſhips, partly in this county, 
partly in Bucks, and partly in Northamptonfhire. 
The town is pretty large, and a corporation, though 
a poor one. It has a ſtately church, an alms- 
houſe, and free-ſchool, well endowed, of which 
the king is patron, and the warden of All-ſouls 
college, Oxtord, viſitor. © r 
9 8 Ware, 
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Ware, ſo called, as is ſuppoſed, from a ſort of 
dam antiently made there to ſtop the current, 
commonly called a wear, is a flouriſhing place, 
being a great thoroughfare, and ſtanding on the 
river Lea, which is navigable from hence. This 
town never began to make any figure till the time 
of king John, when, under the protection of its 
lord Sayer de Quincy, earl of Wincheſter, it turn 
ed the high road hither : for before that time it 
was only a ſmall village, and no waggons could 
aſs the bridge by reaſon of a chain acroſs it, the 
— whereof was kept by the bailiff of Hartford. 
From hence the New- river water is conveyed for 
ſixty. miles, taking in the windings to London, and 
greatly contributes to its cleanlineſs, health, and 
convenience. The town has a weekly market, 
and pye- powder court, view of frank pledges, 
waife and ſtray, free -warren, and the neighbouring 
park. Its market is a very great one for corn, 
of which and malt prodigious quantities are 
conveyed in barges to London by the river Lea. 
Here is a famous bed, much viſited by travellers, 
and 18 ſo large, that twenty couple may lie at caſe 
in it. Beſides a church, there are ſeveral alms- 
houſes, and a charity ſchool. | 
Hempſted is a ſmall market town, ſeated among 
hills, by the ſide. of a little river. At the reque 
of John Waterhouſe, eſquire, auditor to 25 


VIII. to whom a part of it was granted at the diſ- 


ſolution, it was incorporated by the name of a 
bailiff and inhabitants, with perpetual ſucceſſion, 
and acommon-ſeal, It is one of the greateſt mar- 
kets in England for wheat, a conſiderable quantity 
of which is ground here, and conveyed to London, 
and has beſides a manufacture of ſtraw-hats, which 


| employs and ſupports a great number of hands, 


. Tring, or Troung, is a pretty little town, and 
a good market, eſpecially for corn. The . 
- 5 after 
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- through a great many hands, came 
at 0 9 Arn Gay, Here, wh from a very 
ſmall fortune, roſe to be ſecretary of the treaſury, 
a member of the houſe of commons, a com- 
miſſioner of the cuſtoms, and a groom of the 
bedchamber to king Charles II. king James II. 
king William and queen Mary, * built a 
fine houſe, which now belongs to William Gore, 
eſquire. In this county is a hundred called Caiſho, 
which is ſuppoſed to be derived from the antient 
Caſſii mentioned by Cæſar, and ſeared, as it 1s 
conjectured, hereabouts. 

Barnet, called by the Saxviis Be renet, Rom 
its fituation on a hill and Chea ug Laer from 
its market. It is a thoroughfare and 
market for corn and catt i, eſpecially hogs. Near 
this place a bloody battle was fought in 1468, 
| berwixt the houſes of Lancaſter and Vork. The 
village called Kickſend, about a mile and a half to 
the north of the town, is ſuppoſed to have been 
the field of battle, in commemoration of which 
there is a ſtone pillar, with an inſcription, eretted 
at the farther end of Barnet. Here is a free- 
ſchool founded by queen Elizabeth, and an alms- 
houſe by James Ravenſcroft, eſquire, for fix Poor 
widows. 

Eat. Barnet is a pleaſant village, in the 9005 
bourhood of Enfield-Chace, formerly much fre- 
quented for its medicinal ſpring. 

Watford, ſix miles from St. Alban's, is a con- 
traction of Watlingford, as Mr. Norden hath ſhewn 
to a demonſtration ; for Watling-ſtreet paſſed in 
a direct line from London over Hamſtead- heath to 
this place and Verulam. It has a  batfome free- 
ſchool; and ſeveral alms-houſes. 

Rickmanſworth, on the confines of Buckin 
hamſhire, ſtands 854 in a cold mooriſh ſoil. The 


manor belonged formerly to the abbey of St. Al- 
ban's. | 


ANTI» 


ANTIQUITIES, 


The principal place for antiquities in this 
county is the antient Verulamium near St. Alban's, 
which was formerly a very famous city, In Nero's 
time it was eſteemed a municipium, that is, a town 
whoſe inhabitants enjoyed the rights and privi- 
leges of Roman citizens. When the Britons re- 
volted from the Romans under Boadicea, they 
deſtroyed it entirely; but afterwards it flouriſhed 
again, and aroſe to a great degree of eminence, 
Roman antiquities of all ſorts have been found 
here, and many are ſtill found to this day. 
At Afhwell, not far from Royſton, is a large 
ſquare fortification, in which Roman coins have 
been frequently found. Os OO 
At Offley king Offa frequently reſided, and at 
laſt died; and at Hexton, or Hockſton, not far 
off, is an oval camp of great ſtrength,” and an- 
tient works, near which, on the top of another 
hill, is a tumulus; and a piece of ground there- 
abouts is ſtil} called Dane-furlong. About half a 
mile to the ſouth is an oblong camp, {till very 
| eng both by nature and art, called Ravenſbo- 
W Go 1 
At King's-Langley, near Abbots-Langley, was 
antiently a royal palace, where Edmund of Lang- | 
ley, ſon to Edward III. was born. In a ſmall cell 
of friars prædicant here, that unhappy prince Ri- 
chard II. was firſt buried, but afterwards removed 
to Weſtminſter, where he had a monument of 
braſs beſtowed upon him. OP DG 
At Abbots-Langley, ſo called, becauſe it belong- 
ed antiently to the abbots of St. Alban's, was 
born Nicholas Brrakſpeare, afterwards pope Ha- 
drian IV. He firſt preached the goſpel 1 
Tut err 
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Notwegians, had his ſtirrup held by the emperof 
Frederic I. and was at laſt choaked by a fly; which 
flew into his mouth. 

At a place called Brockley-hill, or Shenley; | 

twelve miles from London, and nine from Veru- 
lam, the Sulloniacz of Antoninus ate ſuppoſed to 
have had their ſtation, as that place ſtands upon 
the highway called Watling-ſtreet, at the diſtances 
mentioned in the Itinerary, and as coins, urns, &c. 
have been found about it. 

At Weſtmill, or Wadeſmill, near Ware, ſome 
Roman .. antiquities have been found; and in 
Round-wood and Camp's-wood, hard by, are 
ſome veſtiges of .entrenchments. The Cætſaro- 
magus of Antoninus is ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have 
been at Braughing, as being exactly ſixteen miles 
from Durolitum (Cheſhunt) and 4x7 55 from Cano- 
nium, now Littlebury-hill, in Eſſenx. 
At Weſtleton- green, in the pariſh of Litrle- 
Hadham, are the remains of a fortification; and to 
the weſt of Cheſhunt are the remains of another; f 
the vallum and foſſe of which are yet viſible for an 
hundred yards. 
3 adwell nunnery, near St. Alban s, king 
Henry VIII. is ſaid to have been married to Ann 
Bolen; and at Gorhambury, not far from thence, 
is his ſtarue. At Kingſbury, a little to the north- 
| wel of St. Alban' S, was once a palace of the Saxon 
in 
* Siffeverns, in ente pariſh, there was 
in 1627 a walnut-tree, which covered ſeventy-ſix 
Poles of ground. The weight of its boughs cleft 
the trunk at laſt to the bottom. 

On the Ikenin ng: -ſtreet, near Baldock, irs the 
— N of a Briti un called now Wann. 

1 reid 

In 1724 a great many Roman antiquities were 
diſcovered in digging gravel between Caldecote 
and — on the borders of Cambridgeſhire, 
Between 
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Between Hodſdon and Ware lies the manor of 
Rye, where a plot was ſaid to have been formed 


for aſſaſſinating Charles II. as he returned from 
Newmarket. 


PLanTs growing wild in HER TFORDSHIRE., 


Gentianella autumnalis centaurii minoris foliis, not 
far from the ruins of old Verulam; ly/machia lutea 
fort globoſo, yellow looſeſtripe, with a globular 
tuft of flowers, near King's-Langley ; mentha pi- 
perata, pepper-mint, ſaid to be found in this 
county; militaris aizoides, freſh water ſoldier, or 
water aloe, in the new ditches of Hatfield ; ophris - 
ive bifolium paluſtre, marſh tway blade, on the 
wet grounds between Hatfield and St. Alban's 
orchiſnyodes major, the greater fly-orchis, near 
Welling; helleborine latifolio flore albo clauſo, broad 
leaved baſtard hellebore, with a white cloſe flower, 
near Diggeſwell; ſpbondylium montanum minus au- 
guſti folium tenuiter laciniatum, jagged cow - parſ- 
nep, near Tring; campanula alpina minor rotundi- 
uolio, about Rickmanſworth. - | 
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Duke of Leeds's, at Albury and North-Mims; 
earl of Saliſbury's, at Hatfield and Quicks-wood ; 
earl of Eflex's, at Caſhiobury, near Watford; 
carl Cowper's, at Colegreen; lord Monſon's, at 
Broxbourn, near Hodſdon; lord Hyde's, at Grove; 
Sir John Saunders Seabright's, at Beechwood- 
manor, near Flamſted; Sir Simon Clark's, near 
Hertford; Sir Charles William Blount's, at Calney; 
Sir Laurence Dundas's, Moor-park; - — Plumer's, 
eſquire, New-palace'; —— Falſey's, eſquire, at 
Great Gaddeſdon; Calvert's, eſquire, at Al- 
bach — Comper's, eſquire, at Hertingford- 
G | 
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Ess zz 


BounDaRtzs, EXTENT, and Cox ENVVõ. 


This county is boundedon the eaſtby the ſea; on 
the north by Suffolk and Cambridgeſhire, from 
which it is parted by the Stour ; onthe fouth it is ſe- 
parated from Kent by the Thames and on the weſt 


from Middleſex. by the river Lea; and from Hert- 


fordſhire by the Stort. It extends from eaſt to 
weſt forty miles in length, thirty-five in breadth 


D from north to ſouth, and one hundred and forty in 


circumference, in which ſpace it contains one mil- 
lion two hundred and forty thouſand acres, twenty 
hundreds, twenty-two market towns, four hun- 
dred and fifteen pariſhes, and two hundred and 
eight thouſand and eight hundred ſouls. It ſends 
eight members to. parliament, viz. two for the 
ſhire, and two each for Malden, Colchefter, and 
Harwich. It is in the home circuit, dioceſe of 
London; and gives title of earl to the family of Capel. 


An, Sol, and Propves: 
The foil of the inland parts being, generally 


ſpeaking, ſandy or gravely, the air there is good; 


but in_the low fenny grounds along the Thames, 
and on the ſea- coaſt, it is aguiſh and unhealthy. 
The county, in ſome places, produces a great 
deal of ſaffron, as about Saffroa Walden. It is 
well ſupplied both with ſea and river fiſh, wood, 
and wild fow!. Vaſt, numbers of horſes, oxen, 
ſheep, and cows are fed and bred in the fens, 


a great deal of corn raiſed, and cheeſe made; the 


ſoil being there as rich as the air is bad. In this 
county too a great ſum of money is got by decoys. 
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The neighbourhood of London contributes great- 
ly. to its flouriſhing condition, as it finds there a 
ready market for all its ſuperfluities. 


Crier Towns. phys: 


Colcheſter, thought by ſome to be the place 
mentioned by Antoninus under the name of Co- 
lonia, different from Colonia Camaloduni, and 
by the Saxons called Caer Colin, is a beautiful, po- 
pulous, pleafant town, the capital of the county, 
extended on the brow of a hill from eaſt to weſt; 

and adorned with ten churches. It had — 4 
ſtrong walls and a caſtle, but now there are hard- 
ly any remains of either. From the coins and 
Roman bricks found here, it appears very plainly 
to have been a Roman ſtation. This place is ſaid 
fo have given birth to Fl. Julia Helena, mother 
to Conſtantine the Great, and daughter to king 
Coclus, fo much celebrated for her pie 80 

zeal in propagating the Chriſtian religion. Here, 
and in the neighbouring towns, is a great manu- 
facture of bays and ſays, whieh employs a vaſt 
number of hands in carding, ſpinning, and wea- 
bins; and yields very valuable returns. This town 
is alſo famous for oyſters, in pickling and barrel- 
ling of Which the inhabitants excel. The render- 
ing navagable the river Colne, on which it ſtands, 
has greatly conttibuted to the promoting its 
trade and manufactures. It is a liberty of itſelf, 
and by virtue of its laſt charter from king William, 
is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, 
or his deputy, eleven aldermen, a chamberlain, 

town-clerk, eighteen affiftants, and eighteen com- 
mon-council men.“ There was formerly an abbey 
here,whoſe abbot was mitred, and fat in parliament. 
In the time of the civil wars it was beſieged by 
. the parliament's troops; and reduced by famine. 

e H 2 | There 
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There are two free-grammar ſchools in it, a work- 
houſe, and two charity ſchools, The woollen 
manufacturers are ſuch devourers of ſprats, that 
theſe fiſh commonly go here by the name of the 
weavers beef of Colcheſter. - 

Malden, or Maldon, is an antient city, and 
was the chief ſeat of Cunobeline, the Britiſh king, 
but was reduced by the emperor Claudius, and 
made a Roman colony, called Colonia Camalodu- 
num; but when the Britons revolted under Boa- 
dicla, it was plundered and burnt: however, the 
Romans raiſed it out of its aſhes again, for it is 
mentioned by Antoninus long after. It was ruined 

ain in the Daniſh wars, but repaired and fortifi- 
A with a caſtle by Fdward, ſon to king Alfred. 
In William the Conquerors time, we find by 
Doomſday-book, that it had one hundred and 
eighty houſes, held by burghers, and eighteen 
manſions laid waſte. It is now a conſiderable town, 
conſiſting chiefly of one ſtreet, and has a pretty 
convenient harbour. It is alſo aliberty of itſelf, and 
a corporation, governed by two bailiffs, ſix alder- 


men, eighteen headboroughs, a ſteward, recorder, 1 
and four hundred burgeſſes, who vote for its mem- - 


bers of parliament. Here is a grammar-ſchool, a a 
work- houſe, a large library forthe uſe of theclergy 
of the town and neighbourhood ; and a conſidera- 
ble trade is carried on in coals, iron, corn, and deals. 
In a neighbouring bay are bred thoſe delicate 


oyſters, called Walfleet oyſters, from a wall of earth 


raiſed to keep out the ſea. The cuſtom called Bo- 
rough. Engliſh takes place here, by which the 
youngelt ſon ſucceeds his father in his lands and 
tenements if he dies inteſtate, 

. Harwich is not a large, but a neat well built 
town, and is walled and paved with a fort of pe- 
trified clay, that falls from the cliffs in the neigh- 
bourhood. The harbour, or bay, is yery large, 
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ſafe, and deep, and is commanded by a ſtrong 
fort on the Suffolk ſide, tho' not in that county. 
Here is a dock belonging to the government, with 
all conveniences for building, cleaning, and re- 
fitting men of war. A little way from the town, 
on a high hill, called Beacon hill, is a very fine 
light houſe, which is ſeen at a great diſtance, and 
is very uſeful on this dangerous coaſt. At this 
place the packet - boats, that paſs between England, 
Holland, and Germany, are ſtationed, and the 
town 1s much benefited by the paſſengers. The 
government, by a charter from king James I. is 
veſted in a mayor, eight aldermen, twenty-four 
capital burgeſſes, the electors, and recorder. The 
town has alſo an admiralty juriſdiftion within its 
liberties, and the return of all writs, fines, &c. 
At Walton, about five miles to the ſouth of Har- 
wich, there are works for making copperas ; and 
at Warbneſs, in its neighbourhood, in 1701, 
bones of an extraordinary ſize were found, ſup- 
poſed to be the bones of ſome of thoſe elephants 
that were brought into Britain by the emperor 
Claudius, In Thorp, Kirby, and Walton, to the 
ſouth of Harwich, no man can be arreſted but by 


tte bailiff, with the conſent of the lord, they be- 


ing within that which was antiently called the li- 
berty of this Socke. 8 
Chelmsford, in William the Conqueror's time, 
was only a villa belonging to the biſhop of Lon- 
don, and never began to be of any note, till biſho 
Maurice built a bridge over the little river Chel- 
mer, that runs thro it, in the reign of Henry I. 
In the reign of king John, biſhop William pro- 
cured for it the privilege of a market and fair; 
and then the road, that before lay through Writtle, 
the antient Canonium, began to paſs thro' this 
town. It is pretty large, and ſtands almoſt in the 
middle of the county, on which account it is the 


H 3 place 
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place where the aſſizes, ſeſſions, and meetings for 
elections of members th the county are held, and 
all public buſineſs is tranſacted. It is, belides, a 
great thoroughfare on the London road, and has 
nenen 
War . | 


: 


0 o . - 


was antiently a priory, to which if any man went 
and ſwore within à year and day of his marriage, 
that h gl ae quarrelled with his wife, nor re. 
pented of his marriage, he might claim a gam- 
mon or flitch of bacon; which ſeveral have actually 
claimed and received. At Audley-Inn or End, a 
little to the ſouth, of the town, was once a noble 
palace, intended at firſt for a royal one, and for 
ſome rime actualh) pertaining to the crown; but 
a great part of: it hath been pulled down by the 
e de e Bam it now belongs. * - © 


* 
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Coggeſhall, or Coxall, was formerly noted for 
a woollen manufacture, called Coggeſhall- Whites, 
by which many of the inhabitants got great eſtates, 
but it is now much decayed. In a grotto ſeveral 
Roman antiquities have been found, particularly 
an urn, inſcribed Coccilli M. i. e. Manibus to 
Coccillus's ghoſt; and from him, perhaps, the 
tomn had its name. 

Backing. The deanry of this town, as it is 
called; is worth ſix or ſeven hundred pounds a- 
' year, and in the gift of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. There is a ſpecies of 'bays peculiar to this 
place, called Bockings, which render it a "ery 
flouriſhing place, 

Braintree. Here alſo is a great manufacture of 
bays and fays, which, however, has declined of late, 

Manningtree, or Maintree, is a ſmall town upon 

che Stour, over which is a bridge, and by which 
it carries on a good trade,” 
Felſtead, near Braintree, has a free-grammar 
ſchool, well endowed, in queen Elizabeth's time, 
by a lord Rich, for teaching eighty children of 
Eſſex, gratis, and an alms- houſe r 264k co | 
ple, alſo well endowed. - 

Ingerſtone, or Ingatſtone, is à great chorou h 
fare and market for live cattle, Here is the ſeat 
ef the lords Petre, of which family Sir William, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. founded eight fel- 
lowſhips in Exeter college, Oxford, and an alms- 
houſe in this town for twenty Pbor people. 

Burntwood, in the hundred of Chafford, ſtands 
on a hill; on the high-road. It is full of inns, and 


well inhabited. 


Rumford is a great thoroughfare ; and the be 
liff and wardens, tho no corporation, are impow- 
ered by patent to try cauſes civil and criminal, _ 

for t that end a court is held every week. 


H4 n we Fry 
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Araber and Cusloannus. nr * 


' Hornchurch. | Here was formerly: a moriaſtery 
called the Horned Monaſtery, from pale of hogs 
leaden horns faſtened to it. | 

Barking. In this town was antiently a — 
of Benedict, the oldeſt and richeſt in England; 
and here William the Conqueror reſided for ſome 
time after his coronation. It is chiefly inhabited 
by fiſhermen, who ſend their * in boats to wy 
lingſgate. | 

There are two pariſhes in this chunty! af" the r name 
of Tilbury, oppoſite to Graveſend, diſtin uiſhed by 
the epithets of eaſt and weſt. In the former are 
ſome ſpacious caverns in a chalky cliff, which are 
ſuppoſed to have been dug by the antient Britons, | 
_ for chalk to manure the ground, or fot 
granaries to ſecure their corn againſt. their ene-. 

mies and the weather. In the latter is Tybury-tort, 
which commands the river, and has a conſtant gar- 
riſon. It is encompaſſed by a double ditch, of which 
the innermoſt is one hundred and eighty feet wide, 
and towards the river, beſides the guns on the 
curtain and baſtions; there is a platform mounting 
above one hundred guns: Towards the land are 
two redoubts, and in caſe of the approach af an 
enter they can lay the level under water. 
Witham, ſuppoſed to have been the old Arifurn | 

in Antoninus's un. 10 4 hong: dun, and a 
*. thoroughfafe. 0% | 
Waltham. Here in antient times was a 5 
monaſtery built by Harold, the ſon of earl God- 
win, in honour of the holy croſs, in which he 
made his ſolemn vos for ſucceſs againſt the Nor- 
mans, and in which, after his death, he was in-: 
terred. In the gardens of the abbey is a fine 
tulip tree, much vilited by the curious. 
In the neighbourhood of this town, is a ore 
| e 
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foreſt of great extent, now called Epping · foreſt, 


from the town of that name, but formerly Eſſex 


and Waltham, foreſt. 
At Aſſington, near Bellerica, was fought a deſ- 
perate battle between Edmund Ironſide and ** 
Danes, in-which the former was defeated: 


At Bartlow, on the confines of Cambridgeſhire, 


are four great barrows. 

f Ab Cheſterford, near Walden che! ruins of A 

Roman town have been diſcovered. 2 
At Rochford, which gives title of od . to Wil 

liam Henry Zuleſtein de Naſſau, the lord of the 

bonour of Raleigh, is held a court at cock. crow- 

ing, called lawleſs. court, on the Wedneſday after 


Michaelmas. The ſteward and ſuitors whiſper 


each, other; they are not allowed either fire or 
candle; a piece of coal ſerves inſtead of pen and 
ink; and whoever owes ſervice to the court, and 


does not attend, forfeits double his rent for every 


hour. Cambden tells us, this penance was im- 
ſed on the tenants for having met at ſuch an 
hour, to conſpire againſt their lord. 

At Sterbury-Hill, a mile weſt from: Walden, 
many Roman antiquities have been found. In 
Hartlom hundred, near Hallingbory,” is an old 
military vallum called Walberg.” 

In the Thames, and ſea along the Edex coaſt, 


are ſeveral iſlands, as Merſey, between Maldon and 
Colcheſter waters; Oſey, or Oſyth, below Maldon, 


which at certain ſeaſons is covered with wild- 
fowl; Canvey-iſle, in the Thames, by which it is 
ſometimes overflowed, called by Ptolemy Connos, 


and by other more ancient writers Convennos. 


Over againſt it is a place called the Hope. In the 


mouth of the river, and alon Wa the Eſſex coaſt, 


often fatal to . 
mariners. Beſides thoſe we "oY mentioned, there: 


are very dangerous flats. and 


a e ſeveral other good towns in this county, ſuch as 
| Chipping 
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Chipping and high Ongar, Thurrock- Magna, and 
Bellerica, all conſiderable markets, eſpectally for 
Rax PLanTs growing wild in Eſſex. 


Allium ſylveftre bicorne, flare ex herbaceo albicante, 
cum triplici, in fingulis peialis, ſtria atro- purpurea, ſive 
molymontanum, wild garlic, with an herbaceous 
ſtriate flower, in a corn-field. at Black-Notley, 
called Weſtfield, adjoining. to-Leez-lane; alopecuros 
maxima englica paludoſa, the greateſt Engliſh 
marſh fox: tail graſs, in the moiſt ditches near the 
river es; argemone, capitulo longiore glabro, 
| fmaqoth-headed baſtard poppy, at Bocking; atri- 
Alex waritima: laciniata, jagged ſea orrache, on the 
fandy ſhores in Merſey iſland, near Colcheſter, and 
at little Holland in Tendring hundred ; atriplex 
anguſtifolia. maritime dentata, at - Maldon by the 
river, and on the banks of the marſhes ; auricula 
leparis minima, frve bupleurum minimum, the leaſt 
hare's ear, at Maldon, in the marſhes by the river 
ſide ; clematis daphnoiges major, five vinca provinea 
major, the greater periwinkle, near Colcheſter ; 
clematis daphnaides minor, five vinca pervinea offici- 
narum minor, periwinkle, in ſome fields by the road · 
ſide leading from Witham to Kelvedon in the 
hedges, and among buſhes, alſo in a hedge by the 7 
foot- way from Fall. burn- hall to Witham; crotas 
ſativus, ſaffron, about Saffron · Walden plentifully ; 
cynegiaſſum minus folio virente, the leſſer green leaved 
hound's-tongue, between Witham and Kelvedon, 
and about: Blaxr ed; gramen cyperoides miliaceum, 
millet Cyperus graſs, by Bocking river, at the 
corn mill below the town ;- erica maritima anglica 
5 ſupine, IO ente r- = ſandy-banks by 
the way-fide'going from idge toGoldhanger, 
ends ths lice — | ben f 1: Qg 3 gramen 
caninum maritimum, ſpicd foliacea longius nr uh] 
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auge eres, graſs with ſoliaceous ear; 
in 


erſey iſland near Colcheſter; gramen criſtatum 
quadratum Jeu quatuor in ſpice criſtarum ordinibus, 
ſquare · eared creſted graſs, at Notley, among the 
corn; herba Paris, herb Paris, or true love, in 
Chaulkney-wood, ſeven miles from Colcheſter, 
and in Saffron- Walden; Hieracium caſtores odere, 
foe bieracium cichoret vel patius ſteles folio birſutum, 
rough hawkweed, ſmelling like caſtor,” at Black- 
Notly-hall, in Stanfield ; lepidium latifolium, foue 
piperitis, ive raphanus Hlveſtris Micinarum, dittan- 
der, or pepperwort, on the cauſey leading to the 
heath · bridge at Colcheſter, at Heybridge, near 
Maldon, by the waterſide, and at the lime-kiln 
near Fulbridge; lathyni majoris ſpecies, fore Pubente 
& albido,” minor dumetorum, five germanicus, the 
other great wild lathyrus, or everlaſting peaſe, ner 
Caſtle-C amps, in the hedges, by the way that 
leads from thence: to Bartlow; /athyrus' anpuſtifo- 
Jus filiqud hin ſuld, rough. codded chickeling in the 
fields about Hockley and Raleigh, and elſewhere, 
in Rochford: hundred; Hebnis Hylveſtris annua, ſege- 
tum fore dilute rubente, vol aibo minimo, little annual 
corn-campion with a ſmall bluiſh flower, in the 
corn-fields near Colcheſter; mentbha anguſtifolia 
Hpicata glabra, folin rugofiore, odore graviore, ſpear- 
mint with a more rugged leaf, and ſtrong ſcent, 


by Backing river, below the fulling-mill;; menta- | 


tri aquatic: genus hirſutum water-mint with a groſ- 
ſer ſpike, near the ſame river above and below the 
fulling-mill; mentaſtrum, folio rugoſo rotundiore, ſpon- 
taneum, fore ſpicato, adate gravi, horſe- mint, or 
round-leaved wild- mint, in a little meadow near 
Fauburn-hall, and in a meadow behind the alms- 
houſes, at great Leldham; mentaſtrum ſpicalum 
folio longiort candicante, long-leaved horſe - mint, in 
the ſame places as the former; orchis odorata naſe 
chata, Aue monorchis parva autumnalis lutea, the 
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yellow ſweet or:muſk orchis, in Black-Notley on 
the greens of a field, belonging to the hall, called 
Wairfield; orchis/rve teſticulus ſphegodes, birſuto flore, 
colore rubiginoſo, humble: bee ſatyricon with green 
wings; orabis anthropophora oreades, man- orchis 
with a ferruginous, and ſometimes a green flower, 
at Balington near Sudbury, and at Belchamp St. 
Paul towards Ovington; peucedanum vulgare, com- 
mon hog's fennel, in a wood belonging to Wal- 
ton at the Naſe in Tendring hundred; plantago 
aquatica minor ſtellata, vel aſonium ſtellatum, 
ſtar - headed water · plantain, in a pond at Rumford 
town end towards London, and a little on this 
fide Ilford; potamogiton puſillum maritimum, grami- 
neo folio, ſea-pond-weed, with grafly leaves, in the 
marſh ditches about Maldon: ;. potamogiton puſillun 
maritimum alterum, ſemmibus. fingulis, longis pediculis 
inſidentibus, another graſs-leaved ſea- pond- weed, in 
in the marſh ditches beſide the way leading 
from Maldon to Goldhanger; thlaſpi dioſcoridis, 
drobe. folio, treacle-muſtard, penny creſſe, grow. 
ing in the fields near Wormingford; #1thymalns 
platypbyllos Fuchſii, alias arveuſis latifolius. germani- 
cus, broad: leaved ſpurge, among the corn at Black- 
Notley ; trifolium ſtellatum glabrum, teaſel- headed 
trefoil, by the water ſide at Leigh; and at Little- 
Holland in Tendring hundred, plentifully: prifo- 
lum, filiguis ornithopodii, noſtras, ſmall bird's- foot 
trefoil, on ſandy· banks by the ſea ſide at Toleſbury, 
plentifully. FOUR 4 11 <7 7 i Þ 206 5 2b We Fon $4 | 
enn SINUS ATE Sir 
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_ Earl of Rochford's, at St. Oſyth's, fourteen 
miles from. Harwich; the earl oft . Tilney's, at 
Wanſted, on the edge of Epping - foreſt; the earl 
of Waldegrave's, at Naveſtock ; lord Petre's, at 
Thorndon place and Wirittle- park; lord Dacre's, 
e e | at 
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at Bellhouſe; lord Maynard's, at Eaſton- lodge, 
near Dunmow z lord Maſham's, at Oats- hall; 
lord Archer's, at Pyrgo; earl of Abercorn's, at 
Witham; lord Clive's, at Chienell; lord Clare's, 
at Cosfield-hall, near Braintree; Sir William 
Maynard's, at Walton, near Saffron - Walden; 
Sir John Griffin Griffin's, at Audley-End; Mr. 
Luther's, at Myleſs, near Oongar. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 
BounDAR1Es, EXTENT, and CONTENTS. - , 


This county has its name from Somerton, for-. 
merly its chief town, and is bounded on the weſt 
by Devonſhire, on the ſouth by Dorſetſhire, on the 
north by Briſtol channel, or the Severn ſea, on the 
north-eaſt by a ſmall part of Glouceſterſhire, and 
on the eaſt by Wilſhire. - It is one of the largeſt 
counties in England, extending in length from 
_ eaſt to weſt about ſixty miles; in breadth, where 
broadeft, from ſouth to north, about fifty; and 
one hundred and fifty in circumference. It is 
divided into forty-two hundreds, in which are 
three cities, thirty market towns, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred villages, three hundred and eighty- 
five pariſhes, of which one hundred and thirty- 
twoare vicarages, containing more than amillionof 
acres, and about two hundred and eighty thouſand 
ſouls. It ſends eighteen members to parliament, 
viz. two for the county, two for Briſtol, two for 
Bath, two for Wells, two for Taunton, two for 
Bridgewater, two for Ilcheſter, two for Milboyra- 
port, and two for MinehedddP.. 
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Ain, Soil, and Prbpuce. 


i The air of this county is very mild and whole- 
fome, eſpecially that of the hilly part. The foil 


in general is exceeding rich, ſo that ſingle acres 


very commonly produce forty or fifty buſhels of 


Wheat, and there have been inſtances of ſome pro- 


ducing ſixty of barley. As there is very fine pa- 
ſture both for ſheep and black cattle, it abounds 
in both, which are as large as, and their fleſh of 


a finer grain, than thoſe of Lincolnſhire. In con- 


ſequence of this abundance of black cattle, great 
uantities of cheeſe are made in it, of which 
at of Cheddar is thought equal to Parmeſan, 


In the hilly parts are found coal, lead, copper, 


lapis calaminaris, and okre. Wood thrives in it 
as well as in any county of the kingdom. It a- 
bounds. alſo in peaſe, beans, beer, cyder, fruit, 
wild fowl, and ſalmon, and its mineral waters are 
celebrated all over the world © 


Ta Apr and MANUFACTURES. 


The riches of this county, both natural and ac: 
quired, exceed thoſe of any other in the kingdom, 


Middleſex and Yorkſhire excepted: The woollen 


manufacture in all its branches is carried on 
to a very great extent; and in ſome parts of the 
e game quantities of linen are made. If to 
theſe, the produce of various other commodities 
in which' it abounds, is added, the amount of the 
whole muſt, undoubtedly, be very great. Its 


foreign trade muſt alſo be allowed to be very ex- 

tenſtve, when it is conſidered that it has a large 
trade for ſea · coal, and poſſeſſes, beſides other ports, 
that of Briſtol, a town of the 
land, next to London. 


greateſt trade in Eng- 
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3 kefler 1 it is vil an and. 
ſopplied- with fifh- by: the rivers Sevetn, "Avor 
Partel, Froome; Ax, Torr, and Tone. Its greateſt HS 
| hills are Mendip; Pouldon, and Quantock, of 
which the firft abounds. in. coal, lead, &c. The 

| rivers "ew yg or ü * 5 
7 iS + 125 3 . es 1 1243 oY | 

155 "i Cm Towns, - 85 — I 
2 Bibel, he . for wiideg wats; and nom? 
ber of inhabitants, is inferior to none but Lon- 
don. Briſtol ĩs a corruption of Brightſtow, as ie 

was Called by the Saxons. It is thought to has 
too antiently altogether upon the weſt, or $04 
 merſetlhire, ſide of che Avon, before the bridge 
was built; but after that; it came to be partly in 
and partly in Glouceſterſhire; oe of 
it was matle a county of itſelf, though even befors = 
that, in the parliament 2 it was always 
din Somerſerſhite; At preſent the eaſt fide 
à by much the ſand mott populous, It had 

* a caſtle; built by· Robert, earl ef Glou- 

ceſter, natural ſon to Henry I. which was demo- 
lihed-by Cromwell; and the ground is now lade 
out into ſtreets, Ihe corporation conſiſts of 90 
mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, of whom the 
tecorqer is one, two ſneriffs, and —— M 

common - oouncil men. The recorder is genera 
a ſetjeant at la, and fits. as judge in capital. — 
all other criminal cauſes. The mayor, to ſuppßhm 
his dignity, and deft: his extraordinary expenice,. = 
is entitled to certain fees from ſhips, which up?; 
wards of futty years ago amounted te d 
or in hugdret pounds. Beſides the eathedraly 
which was antiently the church of the A 


E Here 
0 Ls . | 


* 
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are diſſenters of all denominations, of whom the 

quakers are very reſpectable, both for their wealth 

and numbers. When Henry VIII. diſſolved the 
maonaſtery, he applied its revenues to the maitite- 
nance of a biſhop, dean, ſix prebendaries, and other 
officers. Of the pariſh churches, St. Mary Ratcliff 

is reckoned one of the fineſt, not only here, but 

in the whole kingdom. In this church, beſides 
two monuments of the founder, William Can- 
nings, who had been five times mayor of this city, 

one in the habit of a magiſtrate, and another in 
that of a prieſt (for in his latter days he took or- 

ders) there is one of Sir William Pen, father to 

the famous quaker. The old bridge over the Avon 
conſiſted of four broad arches with houſes on both 
ſides, like thoſe formerly on London- bridge; but 
this has been lately pulled down; and another 
is erecting in its place. No carts or waggons 

are admitted into Briſtol, for fear of damaging 
the vaults and gutters made under-ground, 

for carrying the filth of the city into the river. 

' Queen's-ſquare, in this city, is larger than any 

in London, except Lincolns- inn- fields, and has 

in the centre an equeſtrian ſtatue of king William 

III. All the gates of the city remain intire, 

and a part of the walls; the reſt were razed in the 

reign of William Rufus. It is almoſt as broad as 

long, about ſeven miles in circumference, and 
contains about ninety-five thouſand inhabitants. 
Of the hoſpitals, the chief are, firſt, that called 
Queen Elizabeth's, in which one hundred boys are 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and naviga- 
tion; fix of whom, when they go out, have ten 

unds, and the reſt eight pounds eight ſhillings, to 

ind them apprentices :: the maſter is allowed four 

| hundred and fifty. pounds ayear for the maintenance 
= - ol the boys. Second, Colſton's hoſpital, in which 
| one hundred boys are maintained for tevenyears, and 
taught and apprenticed, as in queen . 


* 


* 
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Third, Another founded by the ſame gentleman 


in 1691, for twelve men and twelve women, with 


an allowance of three gs per week, and tweft- 
e 


ty-four ſacks of coals in the year. This charity 
coſt the founder twenty-five thouſand nds. 
Four, Another founded: partly by Mr. Colſton, 
and partly by the merchants, in which eighteen 


men on account of the merchants, and twelve 


men and women on account of Mr. Colſton, are 
maintained. Five, An infirmary, which was 
opened in 1736, for the ſick, lame, and diſtreſſed 
poor of this city, which is maintained by fubſcrip- 
tion, beſides five thouſand pounds bequeathed to 
it by John Eldridge, eſq; formerly eomptroller of 
the cuſtoms at this port. There are, beſides theſe, 
a bride well, feveral alms-houſes, and charity-ſchaols. 


There is alſo a guildhall for the ſeſſions and allizes ; 
the mayor's and ſheriffs courts ; a council-houſe, 


where the mayor and aldermen meet every day, 
except Sundays, to adminiſter juſtice ; a handfome 


new exchange, with three entrances, about two- - 


thirds as large as that in London; and a key half a 
mile in length, the moſt commodious in England 
for ſhipping and landing goods, for which pur- 
poſe it is provided with ſeveral cranes. In col 

—_— is a ſtately high croſs, with the effigies 

of ſeveral kings round it. In Winch-ftreet is a 
guard-houfe, with barracks for ſoldiers. As to 


tte trade of this city, it was computed many years 


ago to be much greater, in proportion, eſpecially 
to America and the Weſt Indies, than that of 
London, Fifty fail, ſome of them ſhips of conſi- 


derable burden, have arrived here at one time, or 


very near one another, from the Weſt Indies. For 
this trade, and that to Ireland, it is much better 


fituated than London, beſides the great advan- 


tages it 1 of an inland navigation by the 


Wye and Severn; Their — is not confined 


Vol. III. Y | © 


! 
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to the Weſt Indies and America, but extends to 


the Baltic, Norway, Holland, Hamburgh, Guinea, 


and the Streights. The largeſt ſhips are diſcharged 
at Hungroad, four miles below the city, and the 
goods brought to the key by lighters. For bujld- 
jag, equipping, and.repairing ſhips, there are docks, 
yards, rope walks, and ſhipwrights, Here are 


ſome conſiderable woollen manufactures, and no 


leſs than fifteen glaſs-houſes, for which Kingſwood 


and Mendip furniſh the coals. The city compa- 


nies are thirteen: iſt, The merchant adventurers. 
ad, The merchant taylors. 3d, The mercers. 


4th, The 'ſoap-boilers. 5th, The tobacconiſts. 
 Gth, The butchers. 7th, The barbers. Sch, 
The tylers. gth, The holliers, who are the fled- 


men. icth, Shoemakers. 4 1th, Coopers. 12th, 
Bakers. 13th, Smiths. For ſupplying the city 
with water there are ſix public conduits; and hand- 
ſome hackney coaches may be hired at very rea- 
ſonable rates, but they do not ply in the ſtreets. 


There are alſo ftage coaches, which ſet out every 


day for Bath, London, and other places. A 
mile below. the city, cloſe by the river, is the 
hot well, whoſe waters are ſpecific for the diabetes, 
and good in pthiſical, ſcorbutic, and inflamma- 
tory diſorders. Hither is a great reſort in the 


ſummer of invalids, as well as other company, for 


whoſe accommodation and entertainment there is 
a pump - room, ball room. coffee · houſe, with ta- 


verns, and a great number of elegant lodging- 
bhouſes, both below on a level with the well, and 


above, in the delightful village of Clifton, which 
is ſituated on the brow of a hill, from whence 
there are downs extending ſeveral miles, where 
the company ride out for exerciſe. Nothing can 
be more pure and ſalutary than the air of theſe 
downs, which afford a variety of the moſt roman- 


tic and agreeable proſpects, comprehending King- 
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ENGLAND. 513 00 
road, with the ſhips at anchor, the mouth of the 
_ Severn, and the mountains of Wales. In the 
rocks above the well are found thoſe ſix cornered 
ſtones, called Briſtol ſtones; but they are not ſo 
plentiful now as in Cambden's days, when, | ne 
- ſays; whole buſhels might have been eaſily ga- 
thered. In this city is a theatre, where plays are 
acted almoſt every night during the receſs of the 
comedians from the derte There are two 
annual fairs, to which the concourſe is ſo great. 
that che neighbouring inns have filled one hundred 
beds a- piece with their gueſts. In the winter ſea- 
ſon there is an aſſembiy every Thurſday for the 
BW part of the citizens of both ſexes. | About 
way betwixt Briſtol and Bath, at a place called 
 Warmly, a company of Briſtol merchants have 
ererted a noble manufacture of pins, and other 
braſs utenſils, which employs a great number ofs - 
hands, including above two hundred childten of 
both ſexes from ſeven to twelve or thirteen years 
of age: All the different operations of melting, 
Fang, drawing, hammering, turning, &c. are 
Performed by wheels worked with water, which is 
raiſed by two fire-engines of à very curious me- 
chaniſm. The contriver and manager of this 
great work. is one Mr: Champion, a quaker f 
_ Briſtol, Who has an elegant houſe and gardens n 
the (pot. The city ef Briſtol gives the title of earl 
td the family of etvey. It is worth obſerving, 
that whoever marries a citizen' S daughter becomes' BE 
free of the cep. | Ef 
Bath. All be Micron names that this ary os 
bas borne in different ages and languages, have 
been taken from its medicinal waters, a6 the 
are. $4242, of hot waters of Ptolomy : the aqua” 
ſolis, or waters of the ſun, of Antoninus: the 
_ Caer Baden, and Caer Ennant, i. e. the city f 
1 and 1 on 9 of the a N 
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and the Ackmancheſter, i. e. the city of Valetudi- 
narians, of the Saxons. The baths conſiſt of the 
King's-bath, the Queen's-bath, the Croſs-bath, 
the Hot-bath, the Leper's-bath, and the duke of 
EKingſton's- bath. This place was of old a reſort 
only for cripples and diſeaſed perſons z' but now it 
is more frequented by the ſound for pleaſure, than 
the ſick for health. The waters are very pleaſant 
to the taſte, and impregnated with a vitriolic prin- 
ciple, yielding upon evaporation, a little neutral 
ſalt, and a calcarious earth and iron. They are 
very efficacious in ſtrengthening the bowels and 
_ ſtomach, - bracing the relaxed fibres, and invigo- 
rating the circulation. In bilious complaints they 
are counted ſpecific, and prove ſerviceable in molt 
nervous, paralytic, rheumatic, and gouty com- 
plaints. At the King's-bath is a handſome pump-- 
room, where the gentlemen and ladies go in a 
morning to drink the waters; and there is a band 
of muſic that plays all the time. In the Croſs-bath 
is a monument of marble, repreſenting the deſcent 
of the Holy-Ghoſt attended by angels, erected by 
the earl of Melfort (who was ſecretary of ſtate for 
Scotland) when king James II. met his queen here. 

The King's-bath is a large baſon of ſixty- five feet 
ten inches, by forty feet ten inches, containing 
three hundred and forty- ſix tuns, two hogſheads, 
and thirty-ſix gallons of water, when filled to its 
uſual height. In the middle is a wooden building 
with niches and ſeats for the accommodation of the 
bathers. There are alſo iron rings all round for 
them to hold by, and guides, both male and fe- 
male, to attend them in the bath. The perſon 
intending to bathe puts on, at his own lodgings, 

a bathing dreſs of brown canvas hired for the pur- 
poſe, and is carried in a cloſe chair, of a particular 
make, to one of the ſlips which open into the bath. 
There he deſcends by ſteps into the water, where 


he 


, 
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he is attended by a pre. Having ſtayed his ſtated 
Ee 


time in the bath, he aſcends again into the ſlip, 
where he puts off his bathing- dreſs, and being 
wrapt up in blankets, is carried home to bed, 
where he lies for ſome time to encourage perſpi - 
ration. The King's. bath is overlooked by the 
company in the pump-room ; and adjoining to it 
are places furniſhed. with pumps to pour the hot 
ſtreams on any particular part of the body. The 
Queen's - bath communicates with the King's, 
from which it is filled; therefore the water of it is 
not ſo hot, being at a greater diſtance from the 


ſource. As the heat is here more moderate, the 


bathers deſcend firſt into the Queen's-bath, and 
advance gradually to the centre of the other. In 
the year 1755, the abbey-houſe, or priory, belong- 
ing to the duke of Kingſton, was taken down, in 


order to erect a more commodious pile of building, 


and in digging for the foundation, the workmen 
diſcovered about twenty- feet below the ſurface of 


the earth, the remains of Roman baths and ſuda- 


tories conſtructed upon an elegant plan, with floors 
ſuſpended on pillars, and furrounded with tubu- 
lated bricks, for the conveyance of heat and va- 
pour. Theſe were ſupplied by a ſpring of hot 
. water, of the ſame properties and temperature with 
thoſe of the King's-bath ; and the ſewer was found 
ſtill entire, that conveyed the waſte water into the 
river, The duke, having cleared the ſpring and 
the ſewer, has erected ſeveral convenient baths and 


ſadatories on the ſpot, where inyalids may be ac- 


commodated at all hours, by night as well as by 
day. The two ſeaſons are the ſpring and fall; 
but thoſe who take the waters purely for their 
health, do not regard the ſeaſons, but drink them 
all the year rbund. There are a number of genteel 
ſedan chairs, which carry people to any diſtance, 
not exceeding half a mile, for ſixpence. The 
8 ; I 3 company 
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company aſſemble in the afternoon; alternately, 


at two ſtately rooms, to converſe together, or 
play at cards. At a very pretty new theatre near 
the parades, plays are acted every other night; 
and there are balls twice a week, for which and 
the rooms, and books at the libraries, the gentry 

enerally ſubſcribe. The city is ſurrounded with 
bills on all ſides, except a little openiog to the eaſt 
and weſt, thro' which the Avon runs. This river, 
which has been made navigable to Briſtol by act 
of parliameot, waſhes the city on the eaſt and ſouth 
ſides, and there is an elegant bridge over it. This 
city hath formerly had a ſlight wall, of which ſome 

art ſtill remains, as well as one or two of its gates; 
— almoſt all the new buildings, and much the 
greateſt and fineſt part of the city, is without the 
walls, particularly the fine ſquare, called Queen's. 
ſquare, in the middle of which is a ſmall garden, 
with gravel walks, and an obeliſk in the centre: 
but the greateſt ornament in Bath is the circus. 
It is of a circular form, conſiſting of houſes built 
on an uniform plan, with three openings at equal 
diſtances to the ſouth, eaſt, ' and = leading 
into as many ſtreets... The fronts of rhe houſes, 
which are all three ſtories high, are adorned with 
three rows of columns in pairs, of the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian orders, the frize embelliſhed with 
ſculpture. The whole has an air of magnificence, 
which cannot fail to ſtrike the moſt indifferent 
ſpectator. In the centre of the area is a reſervoir, 


neighbouring hills; whence reets in this 


diſtrict are ſupplied with water. On the ſouth- 
ſide of the town, are the north and ſouth parades, 
two noble walks, paved with hewn ſtone, raiſed 
upon arches, facing each an elegant row of houſes 
on one ſide, and having a ſtone. balpſtrade on the 
other. Theſe, with the two ftreers that join them, 
125 St 3 were 
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| were planned and executed by one Mr. Wood, an 
able architect, who likewiſe built the ſquare, and 
projected the circus. The two public rooms 
ſtand betwixt the north parade and Orange-grove 
which laſt is a ſquare planted ' with trees, having 
in the middle a ſtone obeliſk, inſcribed in Latin 
to the late prince of Orange, who recovered 
his health in conſequence of drinking the Bath 
waters, and gave his name to this part of the 
town. Several new ſtreets and rows have of late 
years been built on the north ſide of Bath, in the 
neighbourhood of the ſquare, ſuch as Gay-ſtreer, 
Milſom-ſtreet, Edgar-row, Harlequin row, Bla- 
dud's- buildings, King's- mead- ſtreet, and Brock- 


ſtreet. A cemicircular range of buildings is juſt 
begun near the Circus, to be called from its form 


the Creſcent. Behind the Circus alſo is a fine 
riding- ſchool juſt finiſhed. In a word, new houſesap- 
pear in every corner, and Bath is continually ex- 


rending itſelf through all its diffetent avenues. If 


this rage for building continues; and people per- 
ſiſt in flocking thither from all quarters, Bath will 
ſoon become one of the largeſt and moſt populous 
cities in England. Their advantages for building 
here are very great, having excellent free- ſtone, 


limeſtone,” and ſlate in the neighbourhood. One 


fort of their lime is as white as ſnow. The guild- 
hall of Bath ſtands in the market place, and is faid 
to be built on a plan of Inigo Jones, which, how- 
ever, exhibits nothing worthy of that great archi- 
tect: beſides, one end of it has been rebuilt in a 
different ſtile. The hall is ornamented with ſome 
portraits of the late prince of Wales and other re- 
markable perſonages: but the greateſt curioſity of 
the place is a Minerva's-head in bronze, a real 
antique, dug. up in Stall-ftreet, in the year 1725. 
Bath boaſts a noble infirmary, or general hoſpital, 
for the reception of the nick 


and lame from all 
14 parts 
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parts of the three kingdoms. It extends one hun- 
dred feet in front, and ninety in depth, being capa- 
ble of receiving one hundred and fifty patients. 
Here was antiently a monaſtery, ef which the pre- 
ſent cathedral was the church, . It is a venerable 
pile; the principal front of which is adorned 
with angels aſcending. and deſcending. The 
"biſhop of the dioceſe is nominated both from Bath 
and Wells; yet he and his chapter always 
reſide at Wells. There are three other churches 
in Bath, and ſeveral chapels and meeting-houſes. 
Beſides the infirmary, there ate ſeveral other hoſ- 
pitals, alms-houſes, and charity-ſchools. The 
corporation conſiſts of a mayor, eight aldermen, 
of whom two are juſtices of the peace, and twenty- 
four common - council men. The city is extremely 
well provided with ſtage - coaches, poſt-coaches, 
chaiſes, machines, and waggons. Bath is the 
general hoſpital of the nation, and a great num- 
ber of invalids find benefit from the waters: but 
as the city lies in a bottom ſurrounded by very 
high hills, the air is conſtantly ſurcharged . with 
damps; and indeed this place is more ſubject to 
rain than any other part in England. The mar- 
kets are remarkably well ſupplied with proviſions 
of all kinds at reaſonable rates, particularly fiſh 
and poultry. They alſo afford excellent mutton fed 
upon Lanſdown, one of the higheſt hills that over- 
| ok: the; city. Ibis dawn, -thmarkebile for its 
pure air, extends about three miles, and at the ex- 
tremity of it, there is a ſtone monument, with an 
inſcription, erected to the memory of Sir Bevil 
Ap oor who was here killed in a battle which 
he fonght with the patliament's army, in the reign 
of Charles L On the downs to — ſouth, — 
a mile from Bath, is a very fine ſeat, called Prior- 
park, which was built by the late Mr. Allen, a 
gentleman fo eminent both for his virtues oo abi- 

1 5 lities, 
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lities, that his memory will be ever dear to this 
| place. St. James's pariſh gave birth to Mr. Hales, 
a man greatly celebrated for his learning, tem- 


perance, probity, and piety, whoſe chamber, Dr. 


Heylin ſays, was a church, and his chair a pulpit. 


At Swainſwic, in this neighbourhood, was born 


the famous William Prynne, who repreſented this 
city in parliament from the reſtoration to the death 
of Charles II. and wrote one hundred and ſeventy: 
two folios, quartbs, octavos, and duodecimos. 1. 
bout a mile to the ſouth of the city is a chalybeare 


mineral water, called Lyncombe-Spaw. The houſe 


at the Spaw is uſed at preſent for inoculation. A 
little way from the north- parade, on the other fide 
the river, is a public garden much frequented in 
ſammer. The fleſh and green markets are now 
removed from the ſtreet, and particular places al- 
lotted for them. The foundations alſo of a new 
guildhall have been laid, a fine Chapel, called the 
Octogon chapel, has been lately built in Milſom- 
ſtreet, and a methodiſt-chapel, in Harlequin - row, 
Wells is a neat little eity, with broad ſtreets, 
containing about four cheuſand inhabitants. It 
has its name from the wells that ring up in all 
parts of it. It was efefted into a bilt 
anno 905, and the cathedral was repaired, or ra- 
ther rebuilt, upwards of five hundred years ago, 
by biſhop Fitz- Joceline. Its front is much ad- 
mired for its imagety and carved ſtone - work. 
The biſhop's palace is ene of the handſomeſt in 
the kingdom, and has à fine chapel built 
the abovementroned Frtz-Jocehne. By an 
paſſed in the thirty-fifth” of king Henry VIII. 
it was ordained, that the dean and chapter of Wells 
ſhould make one ſole chapter for the biſhop. Be- 
fides the biſhop and dean, to this church belong 
twenty-ſeven prebendaries, nineteen petty canons, 


p's fee, 


a pre- 
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à precentor, a treaſurer, a chancellor, and three 
arxchdeacons, viz. of Bath, Wells, and Taunton. 
Here are ſeveral hoſpitals founded by their biſhops, 


a charity - ſchool, and four alms-houſes. A manu- 
facture of bone - lace is carried on at Wells; but 
the poor are chiefly employed in knitting hoſe. 
The town is governed by a mayor, ſeven maſters 


or aldermen, ſixteen gounſmen, or common: coun- 


cil men. In the great ſtorm that happenęd in the 
night in +703, biſhop Kidder and his lady were 
killed in their beds at this place, by the fall of a 


| ſack of chimnies. ne 


Bridge water is a corruption of Brugge-wal 8170 or 


Walters - borough, it having been given to one 


Valter a Norman after the conqueſt. Here was 
antiently. a ſtrong caſtle, and priory of friars- 


mouth of, the, Parret,,,over which, it has a bridge, 


and which is navigable from hence to Taunton, 


and abounds, with fiſh,, eſpecially ſalmon. The 
town is a corporation with great privileges, as 

freedom from inqueſts out of the town, power to 
make bye - laws and free burgeſſes, to purcbhaſe 


| lands, to have a court of record within the bo- 


rough, an admiralty court, and pye- powder court, 
during their fairs and markets, of which it has 


ſnee ech, cheeſe, &c. King Charles J. extended the 
juriſaiction and privileges of the corporation to the 
whole pariſh of Bridgewater. The ſtile of the 


corporation is a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes. 


The town ſuffered greatly in the civil wars, and 
by the duke of Monmouth's. ill-concerted enter- 
prize; but after the revolution the trade of this 
town increaſed conſiderably, and the key ſo much 


enlarged, that ſhips of two hundred tons may now 


come up to it. The tide runs ſtrong 1 ten miles above 
the — and at ſpring comes in roaring and foaming 
very 


| Mee It ſtands on the Briſtol-chaonel- at the 


— 
x 


 leveral very conſiderable. for corn, cattle, hogs, 
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very furiouſly, whence it is called the vba Such 
tides riſe twenty-two feet at the key. An eſtimate 


may be made of its trade by the receipt of the 


cuſtoms, which amount to upwards of three thou- 
ſand Pounds a year, clear of ſalaries and incidental 
charges. Beſides its | coaſting trade to Briſtol, 
Wales, and Cornwall, it has a conſiderable foreign 
trade to Ireland, Portugal, Newfoundland, and 
ſometimes to the Streights, Virginia, and the Weſt 
Indies. The town has a revenue of ten thouſand 
_— z its freemen are free in all the ports of 
land, except London, and of Ireland, except 
Dublin; and its bailiffs have the authority of 
ſheriffs within the borough, which was made a 
county of itſelf by Henry VIII. It contains about 
four thouſand ſouls, has ſome good inns, a ſpaci- 
'ous town hall, church, and free- ſchool, a private 
academy for ſuch of their youth as are intended 
for preachers, and a fine meeting-houſe, with this 
peculiarity, that it has an advanced ſeat: for the 
mayor and aldermen, who happen to be diſſenters. 
The famous admiral Blake was à native of this 
town, as was alſo John Oldmixon, eſquire, who 
wrote that admiral's life, together with the hiſtory 
of the Stuarts. Four miles below Bridgewater is 
the lordſhip of Powlet, which gave name to the 
dukes of Bolton and earls Powlet. 
Minehead ſtands on the Briſtol a hin a 
. ſafe harbour, and is much frequented by paſſengers 
to and from Ireland. It is divided into the upper 
and lower, middle and key towns, containing about 


two thouſand ſouls. It is well built and the har- 


bour is capable of receiving ſhips: of the greateſt 
burden. Its chief trade is with Ireland and South 
Wales, for both which it is very conveniently ſitu- 
ated, importing great quantities of wool from the 
former and of coals from the latter; it has alſo 
W e with the merchants of Briſtol and 

| Barnſtaple, 


| 
| 
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Barnſtaple, ſends ſhips!ſometimes to Virginia and 


the Weſt-Indies, and ſeveral thouſand barrels of 
herrings to the Mediterranean every year. It was 
made a corporation, and had large privileges grant- 
ed to it by queen Elizabeth, on condition of keep- 


ing the key in repair; but that having been ne. 


glected, it has loſt them, and is now governed by 


emo challihibe:chefnianheconmicct ü che Lü 


terels, who are lords of the manor, and who have 
made a fine key and piers, in conſequence of an 
act of parliament, by which they were entitled to 
the profits of cettain dunes for a number of years. 
Taunton, or Thonton, is a large populous 
town, the number of its inhabitants amounting to 


. twetity-thouſand. it is ſituated on the Thone, 


which was made m—_— Bridgewater by an 
act of parliament in the reign of William HI. and 
has here a bridge over it of fax arches. © The ſtreets 
ſpacious and clean, but the ſmell of the oil 
uſed about the wool is offenſivt to ſtrangers ; for 
here is agreat woollen manufacture, vhich employs 
ſeveral thouſand of the inhabitants. In this town is 
an academy to train up diſſenters for the miniſtry, 
two churches, ſeveral alms-houles, and a weil en- 
dowed- free -· ſchool. Diſſenters of all denomina- 
tions have meeting · houſes in this place, The aſſizes 
for the county are generally held in the hall of a 


caſtle built by one of the biſhops of Wincheſter, 
to whom the town belonged" before the conqueſt. 
There was once another caſtle built by Ina, king of 


the: Weſt Saxons.. The corporation conſiſts of a 


mayor, tecorder, juſtice, two aldetmen, ewenty- 


four capital burgeſſes, a town - clerk, two conſta- 
bles, two portreves, and two ſerſeants at mace, 
The community has no lands or houſes, ot ſtock of 
money, and the mayor very trifling privileges, 
an compariſon of thoſe of other towns : therefore, 


- tho' che ton is the moſt flounſhing, the. corpo- 


ration 
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ration is the pooreſt in the county. The inhabi- 
tants of Taunton were among the firſt that joined 
the prince of Orange at his landing, and are ſtill 
counted among the moſt zealous whigs of Eng- 
land. Every pot-walloner in this town, that is 
all „c De cir oon victuals, have a vote for 
members of parliament; for which reaſon the 
lodgers, a little before the election comes on, take 
care to boil their victuals in the ſtreet, that they 
may be intitled to vote. In the vale of Taunton, vul - 
garly called Taunton- Dean, the lands are ſaid to 
be ſo exceeding rich, as to need no manure; but 
the inhabitants are very booriſh, The biſhop of 
Wincheſter has great intereſt in Taunton, his quit- 
rents and fines amounting to abqut one thouſand 
ſix hundred pounds a- year. All the lands are re- 
giſtered, and tho' ſubject to fines, quit-rents, ſuit 
and ſervice, commanly ſell at twenty years purchaſe. 
Near this place is the idle of Athelney, formed by 
the conflux of the Parret and Thone, where king 
Alfred, with a few of his nobles, concealed them- 
ſelves, when the Danes had oyer- run the whole 
country to the foreſt of Selwapd, Here he was en- 
tertained by a poor ſwine-berd, whom he after- 

wards made biſhop of Wincheſter. - E 
Ilcheſter, or Ivelcheſter, had its name from its 
ſituation on the river Ivel. It is very antient, 
being the Iſchalis of Antoninus, where Roman 
- coins are often found. It appears to have been 
much larger formerly than it is now, and to have 
had a caſtle and double walls. Here is the county 
gaol, and the county courts are held at this place. 
The knights of the ſhire are alſo choſen at this town. 
It is governed by two bailiffs and twelve burgeſſes, 
who are lords of the manor; and it gives title 
of earl to Stephen Fox, brother to lord Hol- 
land. This was the birth- place of the famous 
friar Bacon, who lived in the reign of Henry III. 
and was ſo learned, that he paſſed for a conjurer 
in 


* 
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in that dark illiterate age. As ſuch he was taken 
wp by order of pope Nicholas IV. and kept cloſe 
priſoner many years. 


Milbourn-Port is ſo antient a borough, that it 
is mentioned in Doomſday-book. It is governed 
by two ſub-bailiffs, under nine capital bailiffs : 
there are alſo two conſtables of great power, and 
two ſtewards, choſen out of ſeven others, who have 
the cuſtody of the common ſeal of the borough, 
and the diſtribution of the rents of the lands given 
to the poor. The two bailiffs return the members 
of parliament, and the number of the inhabitants 
is about eleven hundred, | 

- Next to the parliamentary towns, Glaſtenbury, 
on account of its antiquity, claims the firſt place. 


The abbey, which gave riſe to the town, ſeems to have 


been the firſt and oldeſt foundation of that kind in 
Britain. The monks pretend that it was the re- 
ſidence of Joſeph of Arimathea and St. Patrick; 


but for this aſſertion they produce no good autho- 


rity. The king of the Weſt Saxons erected a 
church here, which he, and the ſucceeding kings, 
enriched to ſuch a degree, that the abbot lived 
like a prince, had the title of lord, and fat among 
the barons in parliament, and no perſon, not even 
a biſhop or prince, durſt fer foot on the iſle of 
Avalon, in which the abbey ſtands, without his 
leave. The revenue of the abbey was above forty 
thouſand pounds a- year, beſides ſeven parks well 
ſtocked with deer. The laſt abbot, Richard Whi- 
ting, who- had a hundred monks, and three hun- 
dred domeſticks, was hanged in his pontificals, 
with two of his monks, on the Torr, a high hill 


in the neighbourhood, for refuſing to take the oath 


of ſupremacy to Henry VIII. and ſurrender his 
abbey when required. He was alſo charged with 
ſeizing the church plate to ſupport the rebellion in 
Yorkſhire, and with having in his cloſer a manu- 
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ſcript againſt the king's divorce. The ſtory: of 
the Glaitenbury thorn, and of its budding always 
upon/Chriſtmas-day is well known; however, that 
circumſtance is falſe, tho', if the winter is mild, it 
always buds about the latter end of December, but 
later, if the winter is ſevere. Edgar, and many 
other Saxon kings, were buried here, and, as ſome 
will have it, Arthur the Britiſh king. By the ve-⸗ 
nerable remains of this antient abbey and church, 
which are now moſtly over-grown with ivy, they 
appear to have been very ſpacious and magnificent, 
The town, whoſe name ſome derive from Glaſtum, 
woad, which is ſaid to grow hereabouts ſpontane- 
ouſly, was in the time of its abbots both a'parlia- 
mentary borough and a corporation; but ſince that 
period it remained without ' theſe privileges, till 
Sir Peter King, afterwards lord chancellor, pro- 
cured a charter of incorporation for it from queen 
Anne. There is a manufacture of ſtockings ; 
but the chief dependence of the place is upon 
ſtrangers, whoſe curioſity brings them to ſee the 
ruins of the abbey. The-ſcite of the abbey now 
belongs to the duke of DevonſhiftfmeG. 

Wellington is chiefly noted for its fairs for cat- 
tle, and its manufacture of ſerges, druggets, &c. 
It was alſo the feat of that upright judge, Jord chief 
juſtice Popham, who founded an hoſpital in it for 
ſix poor men and as many women. 

Dulverton is a pretty town on the London road 
to Truro, in Cornwall. In its neighbourhood 
are mines of lead. It is governed by a portreve 
and recorder, who keep a court of record, and 

have power of arreſts. Ub $39 
Dunſter is an antient town on the Severn; fea; 
conſiſting of about four hundred houſes, with 
a e Pa of kerſeys. It had formerly a 


caſtle, now in ruins, in which the famous Wilſiam 
Prynne was impriſoned in Oliver's time, for re- 
fuſing to pay taxes. 


Watchet 


— 
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- Watchet is a ſmall. harbour, having a few 
veſſels belonging to it. The pier was bvilr 
by the late Sir William Wyndham, for which 
| he was allowed the key duties, by act of parlia- 
ment. The inhabitants burn abundance of ſea- 
weed for the glaſs-houſes at Briſtol, and make lime, 
both for building and manuring their land, of 
pebbles fetched from the ſea coaſt. A great deal 
of alabaſter is waſhed down from the ſea - cliffs here, 
and conveyed to Briſtol. 59 
| Yeovil is a large town, containing above two 
thouſand inhabitants, governed by a portreve and 
twelve burgeſſes. Here is a manufacture of cloth 
and gloves, and one of the greateſt markets in the 
county for corn, cheeſe, hemp, flax, linnen, and 
fail cloth. At Camelet and Cheſterton, in its 
neighbourhood, are the remains of a Roman camp; 
and many coins and other antiquities have been 
dug up there. Us | 
At Somerton, as we obſerved before, from which 
the county derives its name, and once its capital, 
was aatiently a ſtrong'caſtle, in which John, king 
of France, was ſome time confined. Near the 
town is a common of twenty thouſand acres, where 
bs An to its fairs and markets 
Ae ed. Coy SITS. 1 * ö . 
Axbridge, a borough under Mendip · hills, up- 
on the river Axe, from which it derives its name, 
is a neat clean little town, and a corporation, 
ha ny ve a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes, 
who are lords paramount of the manor. The un- 
dier - lords are called and fit as judges in the court- 
leet, Teazles, a kind of thiſtles uſed in dreſſing 
cloth, are more cultivated here than in ady other 


place in England. | 


In the neighbourhood of Axbridge is the pa- 
riſh of Chedder, which is noted for its fine large 
cheeſes, ſome of which weigh one hundred or a 
EY tes hundred 
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hundred and fifty pounds, and coſt ſixpence a 
pi ound” n the ſp 8. 7 ny is tmerkty -thes 
les A bowp alk and Abound ſo much with ap- 
le- trees, that three thouſand hogſheads of cy 
fare been made i in a ſeaſon, and thirty-nine berte. 
"16ads gf. apples" ſent every week to Shipton- 
allet for fale, for — -nine weeks running. 
Above the rown 5 etween tWo hills or rocks, 
wo of three Harare] ert rhe, , for a mile together, 
alled Cheddar: Gliffs. "At the foot of theſe cliffs 
riſes a ſpring, 'which within 4 quarter of a mile of 
its ſaurce'd ves tele . 8 
" Ehart cohſiſts Gf four ſtreets, which terminat 
near the market-jlace.” It has a $6bd market for 
'cotn aid bütchers meat, and a woollen manu- 
FAckure, bur not very conſiderable; ” ISAT 
* ebam, or Aneſbem, lies Setheeen Bath an 
HBrſſtol, has 4 "bridge" of fifteen arches over the 
A on, and a confiderable trade in malt. Here 
74s antiently a ptioty of black canons, and a foyal 
Aeer⸗ p ark ire” £7 its neighbourkood ! is 4 quarry, 
dS Res, called make ſtones, are found, be- 


At Staunton · Drew, not 
far fidtn this dak is a monument called the 
"Welding, ſomething like Stonhenge ; and on the 
top of hill 4 camp named Stantonbury. W 
"Bruton." Here Was antiently a priory; and now 
there is a handſome church, free ſchool, alms- 
houſe, and a great manufacture of ſerges and 
ſtockings. 1 
Caſtle-Carey is a ſmall town, and of note only 
for its mineral water, deſcribed by Dr. Guidot in 


"his account of thoſe of Bath. Here was antiently 255 


"A caſtle, as its name imports. * 


Shepton Mallet is a 2 town, but very irre- 
. gular, 
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= ' gular, by being ſituated on ſteep hills. It is go- 
= verned by a conſtable, and has ſome conſiderable 
. clothiers in it. 15 . 3 

Croſcomb is a pretty neat town on a river, in 
| the road to Wells. Some cloth is made here; but. 

the principal manufacture is that of ſtockings. 

PFroome-Selwood is a very large town, a great 
thoroughfare, and the chief of that diſtrict antient- 

g ly called Selwoodſhire, which was one continued 

. foreſt in the eaſt part of this county, and the weſt 
of Wiltſhire Here, tho? the town is larger than 

ſome cities, is but one church, which is very hand- 

ſome, and has a good organ; but there are ſix or 

ſeven meeting-houſes, ſome of them very large and 

neat, beſides a free-ſchoel and an alms-houſe. Tho 

the inhabitants are reckoned to be about thirteen 

thouſand, it is no corporation, but is governed by 

two conſtables choſen at the court-leet. The 

woollen manufacture, in this town and its neigh- 
- bourhood, was formerly fo conſiderable, that ſeven 

| waggons, containing each one hundred and forty 

pieces worth fourteen eu e piece with an- 

other, were ſent out weekly for Blackwell - hall. Theſe 

manufactures ſtill flouriſh here, tho', perhaps, not 

in ſuch an extraordinary manner as in times paſt. 

This town is alſo noted for its fine beer; as a neigh- 

bouring ſolitary village called Agford is for the 

reſidence of the late celebrated Mrs. Rowe. She 

was born at Ilcheſter; but here ſne compoſed moſt 


of her pieces, both in proſe and verſe. 


Colos ES. 


Miendip- Hills extend a great way, are ve 
ſteep, a6 noted for F 5 coals. *. — 42 
liſhman may work in the lead mines, unleſs A 
has forfeited his right by ſtealing any of the ore or 
tools. Whoever is found guilty of theſe, is ſhut 
45 . | 0 ' up 


— 
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up in a hut, ſurrounded with fern, which is ſet + 

on fire, As his hands and feet are at liberty, he 
is allowed to open himſelf a way thro' the hut and 
flames, but muſt never be ſeen there again. This 
is called burning the hill. The lead of theſe hills, 
not being ſo ſoft and pliant as that of Derbyſhire, - 
is not ſo proper for ſheeting, but is generally ex- 
ported, and caſt into bullets and ſmall ſhot. 
Thoſe employed in melting the lead are ſubject to a 
diſeaſe in the bowels, which frequently proves fatal, 
and the ſmoke often kills the cattle that feed in the 
neighbourhood: nor can thoſe who live near the 
place where the lead ore is waſhed, keep either 
cat or dog, or any ſort of fowl, for they all die in 
a ſhort time, and even their children ſometimes 
expire ſuddenly. The air near the mines is thiek, 
cokd, and foggy, and the ſoil red and ſtony. The 
trees have their tops blaſted, their leaves and bark 
diſcoloured and ſcorched, and they grow to no 
conſiderable ſize, - Froſt and: ſnow melt quickly 
near the mines, tho' they remain longer upon 
other parts of the hills than any where elſe in the 
adjacent country. Thunder- ſtorms, nocturnal- 
lights, and fiery meteors, are more common here 
than elſewhere. For a ſupply of air, the miners 
have elm- boxes, exactly cloſed, by which they carry 
it down above twenty fathom. Thirty-ſix hundred 
of the beſt ore will yield above a ton of lead, 
which when formed into what the miners call ſows 
and pigs, is conveyed to Briſtol, and exported. 
In the pariſh of Workey, on the ſouth- ſide of the 
hill, is a famous cave called Workey-hole. The 
water, that is continually dropping from the roof 
of it, and conſolidating into a. glaſſy ſubſtance, 
preſents a great many chimerical figures, eſpeci- 
ally to ſtrong imaginations. The darkneſs of the 
place, the height of the vault, the hollow mur- 
mur of the waters thro' the rocks, and the echo, 
1 2 „ K 2 which 
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which is very ſurpriſing to thoſe who are tihac- 

ukinted with the nature of ſounds, render it very 

wful and tremendous. To the roof of it, àt eer- 
tain places, hang multitudes of bats. Neur the 
hills are ſome Veins of magneſia and yellow okte; 
and at Biſhop's- Che is dug up a red bolus, Which 
is uſed all over England for marking Theep, and 
by the apothecaries for bolus armenus. In Biſhop's 


_ Chew, or Chew- magna pariſh, the houſes, even 


© 


of the pooreſt people, are extremely neat, being 
generally whited over, and accommodated with 
neat gardens. On the top of the hill, in the 
fame pariſh, from whence there is a very noble 
proſpect, are the remains of a camp, trebly fofti- 
fied, and of a circular form, for which reaſon it is 


called Bow-ditch. 


| Pants growing wild in SorenserSHinx. 


Aria "theiphraſti, - frve ſorbus Hlveſret, white 
bearntree, on the rocks over againſt St. Vincent's 


rock, near Briſtol, and elſewhere on hilly wel 


grounds; afplenium, ſeve ſcolopendra, caterach offi- 


' 


cinarum, caterach, ſpleen-wort, on the ſtone walls 
5 about Briſtol; ' reftus humilis alpinus durior, "polit 
"otratis folio candirante; dwarf ceſtus, or ſun-flower, 


veith poley- mountain leaves, on Brent-downs, near 
the Severn-ſea z colchirum commune, meadow-fat- 
'fron, 1n ſome meadows about Bath 3 Ferrum equi- 
num germanitum, ffliquis in ſummitute, rufted horſe- 
ſhoe vetch, on the hills about Bath, and between 
Bath and Marlborough; ” dſarira, ſtve bedera ter- 
"reftris ſarutilis, ſtone Ale - Hoof, chis plant, accord- 
ing to ſome botaniſts, is to be found im this county; 
© lunaria' minor, five botrytis, moon- wort, about Bath, 


" eſpecially at a place called Curey; oppirbegulam 
ſpic 


" ſpicatlim, fore verente, Jrve Yſphoidelus * buthoſus, 
Ake k of Bethlem with a Freeniſh Hower, 1 


—̃— — ee 
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2 hill three miles on this ſide Briſtol. in the way to 

Bath; polygonum maritimum longius radicatum noſ= 

#ras, ſerpylli folio circinato craſſo nitente, forte poly- 

gouun lentifolium, on the Severn-ſhore, near Weſton 

ſuper Mare; polygonatum hellebore albi folio, caule 

purpuraſcente, Salomon's ſeal, with white hellebore 

leaves, and a purpliſh ſtalk, in the woods on the 

north ſide of Mendip-hills ; rapunculus corniculatus 

montanys, horned campions, between Selbury-hill 

and Beacon- hill in the way to Bath]; ſcorodopraſſum, 

ive allium ſpbæricęo capite, {ori latiore, great round 
headed garlick, in the Holms iſland; vermicularis 

frutex minor, aliis ſedum minus fruticoſum, ſhrub- 

ſtone - crop or glaſs-wort, in the Holms iſland in 
the Seyern- ſea; vicia ſylvatica multiflora maxima, 

fue perenms ſpicata major, great tufted wood-vetch, 

in a wood nigh Bath; virge aurea radice repente, 
five ſolidago ſaracenica latifolig ſerrate, broad leaved ' 
indented golden rod, by the fide of a ſmall riyer =_— 
between Fells and Glaſtenburyg, | 


. Cater SEATS. 


Earl of Weſtmoreland's, at Brimpton; earl 
Paulet's, at Hinton St. George, near Briſtol ; earl 
of Egremont's, at Orchard - Wyndham; earl af 
Icheſter's, at Redlynch; earl of Chatham's, at 
Burton-HRynſent, near Somerton ; lord Berkley's 
af Stratton, at Abbey - Bruton; earl of Cork and 
Otrery's, at Merſton-Bigot; carl of Egmont's, at 
Enmore ;1biſhep of Gloceſter's, at Prior - park, near 
Bath; lagy Stawell's, at Somerton; lord North's, 
at Dillington; Sir Jarret Smyth's, at Long-Aſton, 
near Btiſtol; Sir John Trevelyan's, at Nettlecomb, 
near Taunton; Sir Charles Kemys Tynte's, at 
tHalfewell, near Bridgewater; the Hon. James 
:Grenville's, at Burleigh, near Somerton; Denys =o 
Rolle, efquire's, atShapwick; —— Smith, eſquire's, 
at:Gogmbe-hay, near Bath | 
Te K 3 WILT- 
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WILTSHIRE, _ 


* 


BeuxbaxiEs, Exrxxr, and Cox rENTS. 


This county is bounded on the weſt by So- 
merſetſhire, on the eaſt by Berkſhire and Hamp- 
ſhire, on the north by Gloceſterſhire, and on 
the ſouth by. Dorſetſhire and part of Hampſhire. 


The length amounts to thirty - nine miles, its 
' breadth to thirty, and its circumference to one 


hundred and forty. - It contains twenty- nine hun- 
dreds, twenty-three: market towns, three hundred 
and four pariſhes, and about eight hundred and- 
ſeventy-ſix thouſand ſouls. Beſides two members 
tor the ſhire, and two for the city of Saliſbury, each 


of the following towns ſends two to parliatyent, viz. 


Wilton, Downton, Hindon, Heyteſbury, Weſt- 
bury, Calne, Devizes, Chippenham, Malmſbury, 
Cricklade, Great Bedwin, Ludgerſhall, Old Sarum, 
Wootoo-Baliet, Marlborough, © .- 
% 0: Op. Sole; eee tre 

The air of this county is very healthy, not only 
in the more low and level parts, but alſo on the 


Bills. The ſoil of the vales is very rich, and pro- 


duces corn and graſs in great plenty. The beau - 
tiful downs in the ſouth yield the fineſt paſture for 
ſheep, with which they are overſptead. The 
greateſt diſadvantage the county labours under is 
want of fuel, as there are no coal; pits, and but 
little wood. This county is noted for great quan- 


tities of very fine cheeſe, and for its manufacture 


ot broad cloth, to which it was invited by the 


are plenty and fineneſs of its wool. Beſides 


fer ſtreams not a few, it is watered by the rivers 


Is, Kenner, Upper and Lower Avon, Willy, 
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I and Nadder, which a arc well dare with | "If 
ren yraca hel Oer Tn. | 29 


eee, ths capiral, large "nnd well buile. 
It owed its riſe to its cathedral; Which was begun 
in 1219,. and finiſhed in 1238. According to an 
eſtimate delivered in to Henry III. it co 
thouſand markes. It is a Gothic building, and fs 
certainly the moſt elegant and regular in the king- 
dom. The doors and chapels are equal in num- 
ber to the months, the windows to the days, and 
ble pillars and pilaſters to the hours in a year. It 
is built in the of à lantern, with a ſpire in 
the middle, and nothing but buttreſſes, and glafs 
windows on the outſide. The ſpire is the higheſt 
in the kingdom, being four hundred and ten feet, 
which is twice the height of the monument in Lon- 
don. The pillars and pilaſlers in the ehurch are of 
fuſile marble, the art of which ĩs now either intirely 
loſt, or little known. The roof of the chapter-houſe, 

4 which i is fifty feet in diameter, and one hundred 
and fifty in circumference, bears all upon one ” 
fender pillar) which is ſuch a curioſity as can 


44. be matched in Europe. The turning f 
the weſtern toad thro” the city in the e d- 
Ward III. was a great advantage to it. The chan- . 


cellorſhip of the moſt noble Luer of the Garter, 
"which 1 is annexed to this ſee, was firſt conferred 
5 on biſbop Richard Beauchamp. The ens of 
- 208 Michael's, near this city, was founded by one 
of its biſnops. Dr. Seth Ward, biſhop e this 
ee, in the reign of Charles II. contributed reat· 

1 'to the making the river Avon navigable to 
b 4 . ich in An ſhire. '-The' ſame prelate 
in 1687 built an boſpita for the entertainment of 
the ows of poor miniſters of the goſpel. TIRE 
re three” _ churches beſides the cathedral, 

3 RE, N 5. ION 7. K 4 Wer which « 2 
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lace, and thoſe cloths: called Sa 
_ conſideration; of which, an 


_ ſhop's ſee was removed hither 
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which is without the liberty of 1 the city, anq 
greater number of boarding-ichopls, eſpeciall 
young ladies, than in any other town in England. 
Here is a manufacture of druggets, flangels, bone- 
. in 
ts fairs, market ts, 
aſſizes, boarding-ſchools, | vn 94 the city 
may be juſtly ſaid to be in a flouriſhing, F 
It was incorporated by Henry III. and is goyerne 


by a mayor, high-ſteward; recorder, deputy- re- 


corder, twenty-four, aldermen, and thirty alliſt 


ants, or common: council men. The numb er of 


ſouls is about ten thouſand. That called the clo, 
where the canons and bare live, ar 95 £2 
fine city of itſelf, Here is. an aſſem bly fo a- 


dies every: Tueſday, and coaches ſet ov! rom 


hence 10 London every, day: ., In the cathedral 
is the figure of ,ope, Bennet, Wo, en eavoured 
to faſt forty days and 1 Pights, in e of 
gur Saviour, but fell a victim to his enthuſiaſtical 
rolly, In this town ate ſeyeral. charity; ſchools ; 
2 * 1 of one them is entirely defrayed, by 
the OR: The city gives Ae of earl to. the 
amily.'of Cecil... 

200 Sarum, though now or 4 farm-houle, 
Was, antiently a very conſiderab 15 ce. It way 
a Roman ſtation, and in en 8 = Wi, is 


called Sorbiodunum, Some of the Ye Roman 


.emperors are ſaid to have refided here f ome. 1 57 


particularly Severus. King l 1. ky 60, h 


a council here; but Swain, 15 ae 
plundered and burnt the ber ah n. 10g, th 155 bi- 

from Sherburn; and 
not long after the cathedral was dun Finder 


William che Conqueror ſummoned ed all ch 0 ſtates 'of 
the kingdom to wear, allegiance to him; and his 


ſon, Henry I. aſſembledi in this town. W rds 
inte and temporal. But not long after, it 


began 


i 
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began to be deſerted, and a new town was began 
ih the vale below, which was better accomm̃o- 
dated, both with reſpect to air and water, than 
the former. This, as well as three other poor vil- 
lages not far from Saliſbury, ſend two members 
to parliament... The number of the electors 
are about ten, who have lands adjoining, and are 
-Ayted burgeſſes and freeholders. 
Wilton was once the chief town vf the county, 
to which it alſo gave name, though at preſent but 
4 Tall place. | It was very populous in the time of 
the Saxons, when it had a monaſtery and à great 
many*churches. It was alſo ſome time the fee of a 
biſhop, but it began afterwards to decline, eſpe- 
cially after the wm road was IO thi 
Saliſbury. Its greateſt glory how is the magni- 
ficent fo of the earl of Pembroke and — * 
mery, built out of the ſuppreſſed abbeys, and 
called Wilron-houſe. The houſe was moſtly de- 
ſighed by Inigo Jones; and the gardens àre ſo no- 
ble, the furniture, the: pictures, ſculptures, the 
{kitties and buſtos, both Greek ahd Roman, are ſo 
exquiſitely fine and frumerous, that it wonldrequire - 
A volume to give any tolerable account of them. 
'Dbwnton, pleaſantly fituated upòn the Avon, 
js an antient borough by preſcription, and its 
mayor is choſen at the court-leet of the lord of the 


” 
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bailiff and bufgeſſes. 
. Weſtbury, a ſmall Borough, deriving its name 
: from its fituation, is ſuppoſed to haye* riſen out 


- PEPE a free2{chbvl; and is govern- 
4 4 v7 3 o x. "4 


of 
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of the ruins of the old Roman town about half a 
mile to the north, which ſome think was the Ver- 
* lucio of Antoninus. It is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, and twelve aldermen, and has a manu- 
facture of coarſe broad cloth. . er 
Calne is a ſmall, but populous, well-built town. 
-Qa the other fide of the river, on which it ſtands, 
near Studley, was antiently a Roman colony, 
from which this town is ſuppoſed to have riſen, 
where Roman coins are often found. The Weſt 
Saxon kings had a palace, and, it is probable, there 
was once a caſtle, from a ſtreet and field ſtill called 
by that name. Here, in 997, was held a great 
ſynod to put an end to the diſputes between the 
monks and ſecular prieſts about the celibacy of 
the clergy and the monks holding benefices; 
I | when, in the middle of the debates, the - houſe 
i in which the ſtates were aſſembled ſuddenly fell 
to the ground, together with the biſhops and no- 
- bility of the kingdom. Many were killed by the 
fall, and others bruiſed; St. Dunſtan alone, who 
preſided in the ſynod, and favoured the monks, 
eſcaped unhurt: in conſequence of which: eſcape, 
that party triumphed... The manor, prebend, and 
parſonage of Calne, are held by ate foe everal 
lives from the dean, chapter, and treaſurer of Sa- 
enn 340u63 9 3 oniiords grang: 
Devizes is a large populous town, conſiſting 
+ chiefly-of two ſtreets running parallel. to one an- 
other. It ĩs thought to — abt a ſtation of the 
Romans, from the many coins, urns, and other 
antiquities dug up, and from the ſquare camp 
on Roundway- hill, that overhangs the town. It 
derives its name from Devitiacus, a Britiſh prince, 
who reſidedꝭ in this part of the country. Here 
was antiently one of- the ſtrongeſt caſtles ij Eng- 
land, either improved or erected by Roger, biſho 
of Sarum, in the time of king Sephens; A - 
10 erence 
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ference afterwards ariſing between the king and 
the biſhop, the caſtle was beſieged, and when it 
was ſurrendered by the biſhop's — forty 
thouſand marks of ſilver, beſides plate, gold, and 
jewels, were found in it. In the late civil wars, 
after it had been beſieged ſeveral times, it was 
taken by the parliament forces, and demoliſhed. 
The town has a great market for corn, wool, 
horſes,” and all ſorts of cattle; and its malt · trade 
and woollen manufacture are very conſiderable; 
but it is but ill ſupplied with water. The 
ration conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, eleven not 
ters, and thirty-fix common-council. . 
Chippenham is a large well built town upon 
the Avon, over which it has a bridge of ſixteen 
arches. It is ſuppoſed to have been a market 
from the beginning, its name in the Saxon im- 
porting as much. It was one of the chief towns 
of the Weſt Saxons, but queen Mary firſt incor- 
porated it, by the ſtile of bailiff and burgeſſes. 
Beſides being a great thoroughfare between Lon- 
don and Bath, it has a well frequented market, and 
a manufacture of cloth. On the walls and windows 
of the church are the arms of the Hungerfords. 
Malmſbury is almoſt ſurrounded by he Avon 
and a broo 4 that runs into. it, over which 
are ſix pridges. Here was antiently a caſtle, 
and the greateſt abbey in Wiltſhire, whoſe abbot 
was mitred, and ſat in parliament. .-It vas firft 
called Iogleborn, and afterwards Maildulphbury, 
from Maildulphus, who lived as a hermit in a 
wood under the hill. Maildulphbury was after- 
wards contracted into Malmſbury. Maildulph 
founded the monaſtery; but it was greatly en- 
larged by his ſcholar Aldhelm, who was held in 
ſuch veneration by king Athelſtan, that he grant- 
ed the town large immunities for his ſake, en- 
riched the monaſtery, and was at laſt buried under 
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the high altar of the church, where his monument 
is to be ſeen at this day. It had its firſt charter of 


incorporation from Edward, king of he Welt 


Saxons, and its laſt from William III. A great 
Part of the abbey church ſtill remains, and is uſed 
as the pariſh church. This town carries on a con- 


 Hderable trade in the woollen manufacture, and 


is noted for being the birth- place of William, 
ſurnamed of Malmeſbury, and Mr. Hobbes, the 
author of the Leviathan. It is a neat town, and 
I by an aldernian, cheſen annually, twelve 
<apital burgeſſes, four aſſiſtants, landholders, and 
commoners. ne y nit rg 

Oricklade ftands at the anflux of the Churn and 
Ney into the Thames, and contains near fourteen 
hundred houſes. It isan antient borough by preſcrip- 


tion, and is governed by a bailiff. The advow- 


Fon of its pariſn church, and its manor called 
- bingdon's-count, belong to the dean and chap- 
ter of Sarum. It has a free: ſchool handſomely 


endowed. 15 


Great Bedwin, an antient borough by preſcrip- 
ion, Dr. Stukely takes tobe the Lyacomagus 
of Ruvennas. Here was antiently a ecaſtle, the 
"ditches of which are ſtill viſible in the ſouth part 
ofithe town; ande here as born that famous phy- 
elan Dr. Thomas Willis, of Oxford. In the 
z ellurch, which is a ſtately fabric, among other 
monuments, is one of Sir John Seymour, father 
of che Protector. The town is governed by a 


portreve, choſen by a jury at the court · leet of the 


fort Bruce, lord of the manor ; and the portreve 
chuſes:a bailiff and other officers. 
udgerſnall, another antient-borough;by pre- 


ſctiption, though now no better than a hamlet, 
isltuated in a Aclightful country near, the foreſt 


"6f Chute: lt is governed by a bailiff aghually 


choſen at the court. ſect of the lord of the tmanor. 
5 OY 


Wooton- 


Wooton-Baſfer is a borough both by charter 
and prefeription. It takes irs name from the fa- 
' mily to which it antientiy belonged. Though 
governed by a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſles, 
yet it is ſo mean a place, that the mayor is gene- 
Tally ſome poor mechanic. 175 

Marlborough is thought to take its name from 
the hill of chalk at the foot of which it ſtands, 
chalk having been antiently called marle. It was 
one of the Roman ſtations, called Cunitio by An- 
toninus, and had afterwards a caſtle, in which, 
in Henry Ill's time, was held a parliament, which 
enacted thoſe laws called the Marlborough ſtatutes. 
It formerly gave title of carl\to a family of the 


name of Ley; but now that of duke to a de- 


ſcendant of the ever - victorious general, John, 
firſt duke of Marlborough, who was advanced 
to that honour for his great ſervices by her 
majeſty queen Anne. It is a great thorough- 


fare betwizt London and Bath, has ſeveral com- 


modious inns, and conſiſts :chieflycof one broad 
ſtreet pretty well built. There are ſtill; ſome 
remains not only of the caſtle, but alſo of a 
priory, and of the Roman Caſtrum, where coins 
are often found. There is little trade or ma- 
nufactures in the ton, though the Kennet was 
made navigable ſome years age from hence to 
Reading. It is a corporation by charter from ſe- 
veral kings, and the lord Bruce is lord of the ma- 
. 5 ant „ 1h. $1354 
— Trowbridge, which had its name fromthe ſtone- 
bridge at the weſt end of it, over the river Were. 
Here was antiently a caſtle, of which nothing no 
remains; butia confiderable manufacture ot fine 
broad cloth is carried on in this town. | 
Bradford ſtands: upon the Lower Avon, over 
which it has a bridge. Here was once a mo- 


| 
| 
| 
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for wool, In Stourton-park, in its neighbourhood, 
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naſtery, near which 'a bloody battle was fought 


between Kenelwachius, king of the Weſt Saxons, 


and his kinſman Cuthred. A ſynod was alſo held 
here in the tenth century. This town, as well as 
others in its neighbourhood, is noted for the ma- 
nufacture of broad cloths, by which many great 
eſtates and families have been raiſed, Betwixt 


this and Bath lies Holt, famous for its mineral 


„ Na! 
Coſham is a very healthy pleaſant village, and a 


thoroughfare from London to Bath, from which 
-itisonly nine miles diſtant. Near this ſpot the Saxon 
king Ethelred had a palace, and kept his court; 


and here lady Mary Hungerford founded an alms- 
houſe and free ſchool. In the ſouth ſide of this 


place is an old houſe, in which Sir Richard Black- 
more, the poet and phyſician, was born. The 
 woollen manufacture is carried on here by ſeveral 


conſiderable clothiers. From Kingdown, in the 


neighbourhood, is a moſt charming proſpect. 


Lavington, called Market or Eaſt-Lavington, 
to diſtinguiſh it from Weſt, or Biſhop's-Laving- 
ton, 'where the ear] of Abingdon has a very fine 
ſeat, is ſituated in a pleaſant country, and has 


two alms houſes and a free-ſchool- well endowed. 


Maiden-bradley had antiently a priory founded 
by Manſer Biſſet, ſewer to king Stephen. In 
this town was born the famous republican and 
regicide, Edmund Ludlow, lieutenant-general 
of the armies of the commonwealth of Eng- 
land, and lord deputy of Ireland. Here is a fine 


_ . ſeat of the duke of Somerſet's ; and at Longleat, 
in this neighbourhood, is one of the nobleſt in the 


kingdom, belonging to lord Weymouth. 
Mere. There is a hundred which takes its name 


from this place, of which it was once the principal 


town. It had antiently a caſtle, and is nowa ſtaple 


arc 


| 
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are the remains of a Daniſh camp; and there are 


ſeveral villages, about it, that take their names 
from the little river Deveril, as Kingſton-Deveril, 
Monckton-Deveril, ' Brixton-Deveril, Hill-Deve- 
ril, and Deveril-Longbridge. 37 ie 
Warminſter is a very antient town, which Camb- 
den ſuppoſes to be the Verlucio of Antoninus, 
tho' no coins, or other remains of the Romans, 


have ever been diſcovered about it. On the downs 


on the eaſt ſide of the town are two camps, one 
called Battlebucy, thought to be Daniſh, from its 
double works; and another Scratchbury, which is 
a ſquare forcification, with a ſingle trench. It has a 
great market for corn, and a greater malt-trade 
than any town in the weſt of England, beſides its 
cloth and wool-trade. It has moreover good-inns, 
and is a very populous thriving place. - This, with 
ſeveral other towns in the county, was antiently the 
eſtate of the Hungerfords, and afterwards was 
given by Richard III. to Howard, duke of Nor- 
olk. Weſt of the town is a high hill, call- 
ed Clay-hill, which on Palm Sunday is covered 
from top to bottom with young people from the 
adjacent towns and villages, whoſe chief diverſion 
is to ſee one another ſlip and tumble to the bottom. 
On the ſouth, north, and eaſt ſides of this town 
are the downs generally called Saliſbury plain. They 
extend near fifty miles from Saliſbury to Wey- 
mouth in Dorſetſhire. Formerly they were N 
incapable of e grain, and only fed ſheep ; 
but now, tho' they ſtill feed innumerable flocks 
of ſheep, by turning up the land firſt with the 


plough, and then folding their ſheep on. it, they 


ave been made to yield plentiful crops of wheat, 
_ barley. and rye. On theſe plains is Wardour:caſtle, 
which gives title of baron to lord Arundel of 
Wardour, a Roman catholic family. - 


1 
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Cur1os1TIEs and ANTIQUITIES. | - 


On the eaſt ſide of Saliſhury is Clarendon-park, 
which gave title of earl to Sir Edward Hyde, lord- 
chancellor, in the reign of Charles II. It is very 
large and beautiful, and has twenty graves in it, 
each a mile in compaſs. Here were ſeveral. palaces 
antiently, one built by king John, another called 
the King's-manor, and a third the Queen's, which 

is fill in. being, as are ſome remains of the others. 
Alſo a ſynod was held here in the reign of Henry 
II. when archbithop Becket, and the qther biſhops, 
ſwore to the obſervance of certain articles drawn 
up by -the king, and called from hence the Con- 
ſtitutions of Clarendon. On a dry .chalky-hill, 
thalf a mile fromjhence, between Old Sarum and 
Wincheſter, is a Roman camp, ſaid to have been 
made or repaired by Chlorus, father of Conſtan- 
Stonehenge, reckoned one of the wonders of 
this iſland, is ſix miles to the north of Saliſbury. 

| It conſiſts of two cireles and two oyals, , reſpec- 
| | -tively concentric, incloſed in a circular ditch. 
| Some of the ſtones weigh .abaye forty tons, and 
| would require above one hundred and forty oxen 
to draw them. They are not factitious, but were 
undoubtedly brought from among thoſe called the 
Grey Wethers, near Abury, on Marlborough 
downs, except the altar, which is a compoſition 
of red, green, and white chryſtals, cemented by 
nature with opaque 5 a flinty or ſtony 
matter. It ſtands on the ſummit of a hill, or at 
leaſt pretty near it. Of the outer circle, which, 
hen perfect, conſiſted of thirty uprights, and 
thirty impoſts, ſeventeen uprights are left ſtand- 
ing, and ſix mpoſts. Of the other uprights and 
impoſts, ſome are lying upon the ground, entire 


3 
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er or broken, and ſome have been carried off. The 
inner cirele conſiſted originally of forty uprights, 
at the diſtance of eight feet from the, outer circle. 
and lower by the half; but out of the forty, nine- 
teen only are left: the walk between is three hun- 


dred feet. in circumference. The gteat oval con- 


ſiſts of ten uprights and five impoſts; and the 


inner, with the altar, of twenty uprights, but, 


ſome of theſe are broken or fallen. The whole 
number of which Stonehenge was compoſed 
amounted to one hundred and forty. Dr. Stukely,, 
to whoſe Diſſertation we refer thoſe who deſire a 
more particular account, has made it more than 
probable; that it was · the chief temple of the druids. 
in this iſland. All round Stonehenge, and in, 
ſight. of; it, are a great number. of barrows, of a 
very elegant bell-hke form, generally ſurrounded: 
with a ditch. They: are almoſt all of them upon 
riſing- grounds, and in-ſome places there are rows 
of them equidiſtapt. Some have thought that 
there have been great battles upon the plain, and 
that theſe: are the burial- places of the lain; bur; 
they are really no other than the ſepulchres of 
kings. and: great perſonages; buried in peace, and 
ſet near 'this temple for the ſame reaſon that we 
bury in: church · yards and conſecrated ground. 

This county, beſides other monuments of anti- 


quity, exhibits, a vaſt number of camps and-forti-. 


fications, Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, and Daniſn, 
eſpecially, upon the dowtis-: Of one of theſe at 
Aubery; on Marl8orough downs, Dr. Stukely 


2 given a very Hartioviay and curious: eur c 


woy's Ambreſbury; 4 place * TN. e 
was antiently a famous monaſtery, afterwards con- 


verted-1ngo; a nunnery, to: which Eleanor, queen: 
of Kin HH 


In 1288; Mary; day heer-of Edward. J, ed be, 
Vo III.. vr ITS. daughter rs 


— 


ory III. retired, and in which ſhe died. 
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daughters of thirteen noblemen, took the veil ; 

and here Aurelius and ſeveral Britiſh princes 

were buried. In the river Avon, on which 
the town ſtands, a little fiſh called a loach is 

taken, which is uſually put into a glaſs of ſack, 

and ſwallowed alive. | 5 85 

Acroſs the ſhire, from eaſt to weſt, runs a won- 
derful ditch, called Wanſdyke, Mr. Cambden 
thinks it was caſt up for a boundary between the 
Weſt Saxons and Mercians ; but others are of 
opinion it was made by Cerdic, the firſt king of 
the Weſt Saxons and his ſon Kenric, againſt the 
incurſions of the Britons; the rampire and graft 
are very large. There are a great many more upon 
the plain, eſpecially about Stonehenge. 

A little to the ſouth of Marlborough lies Saver- 
nack foreſt, the property of lord Bruce. It is twelve 
miles round, well-ſtocked with deer, and cut into 
beautiful walks and viſtas, which meet in the cen- 
tre, fromone of which is a view of his lordſhip's no- 
ble ſeat at Tokenham-park, contiguous to the fo- 
reſt, which is the only one belonging to a ſubject, 


RARE PLanTs growing in WiLTSHIRE. 


Aegrifolium baccis luteis nondum deſcriptum, yellow- 
berried holly, about Wardour-caſtle ; felix femina 
odorata, ſweet- ſcented female fern, about the fo- 

reſt of Savernack; gramen caninum longiſſmum non- 

dum deſcriptum, long trailing dog's graſs, at Mo- 
dington, nine miles from Saliſbury ;. naſturtium 
- filveſtre eruce affine, creſſe-rocket, on Saliſbury 
plain, not far from Stonehenge ; onobrychis, ſeu 
caput gallinaceum, alias polygalon, medick vetchlin, 
or cock's- head, commonly, but falſely, called 
ſaintfoin, at the further end of Saliſbuty plain; 
polygonatum vulgare, Solomon's ſeal, in a buſhy 
cloſe near Clarendon, two miles from Saliſbury. 
7 — Cnikr 
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Duke of Somerſet's, Maiden-Bradley; duke of 
Bolton's, Edington; duke of Northumberland's, 
Marlborough-houſe, near Marlborough; duke of 
Queenſbury's, at Ambreſbury ; earl of Peterbo- 
rough's, at Dantzey ; earl of Pembroke's, Wilton- 
houſe, near Saliſbury; earl of Suffolk*s, at Charlton, 
ſix miles from the Devizes ; earl of Radnor's, at 
Longford ; lord Hyde's, at Hindon; earl of 
Shelburne's, at Bowood-park, near Calne ; lord 
Holland's, at Foxley; lord Weymouth's, at Long- 
leat, five miles from Warminſter; lord Boling- 
broke's, at Lediard-Tregoze, near Wootton-Baſſer 

lord Arundel of Wardour, at Wardour-caſtle ; carl 


of Caſtlehaven's, at Groveley; biſhop of Saliſbuty's | i 
palace, in that city; lord Bruce's, Tottenham- 1 | 
py; five miles from Marlborough ; Sir Robert | | 

ong's, Draycote-Cerne; Sir. Edward Bayntun | | 


Rolt's, Spy-park, near Chippenham ; Arlington- 
houſe, ſix miles from Saliſbury ; William Beck+ 
ford, eſquire's, at Fonthill z Bowden - park, ſix 
miles from the Devizes ; Brumham-houſe, three | 
miles from the Devizes ; Chute-lodge, eleven 
miles from Marlborough _ - {HY} 9 


BEREKSHIRE. 


BounDarizs, ExrENT, and ConTEnTs:; 


This county is bounded on the ſouth by Hamp-—- 
ſhire, on the weſt by Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhire, 
on the north by the Thames, which ſeparates it from 
Buckingham and Oxfordſhires, and on the eaſt by 
Middleſex and Surrey. The.origin of its name ts 
uncertain, and therefore ſhall not detain us. Its 
L 2 length 
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length extends to thirty-nine miles, its breadth to 
twenty-nine, and its circumference to one hundred 
and twenty, within which it contains about five 
hundred and twenty-ſeven thouſand acres, eighty- 
five thouſand inhabitants, one hundred and forty 
ariſhes, of which ſixty- two are vicarages, twenty 
hundreds, ſixty-ſeven villages, and twelve market- 
towns. It ſends nine members to parliament, viz. 
two for the county, and two for each of the fol- 
lowing towns, New Windſor, Reading, Walling- 
ford, and Abingdon, 3 | 


Aix, S01L, and Propuce. 
This county is one of the pleaſanteſt in Eng- 
land, the air in general being good, and the ſoil 
fertile, eſpecially in the vale of White Horſe, ſo 
called from the figure of that animal, cut out of 
a chalky rock, as it is thought, by the Saxons, 
who bore a white horſe for their arms. The 
more barren parts of it lie upon the eaſt ſide, 
where are many woods and foreſts, abounding 
with game, and the fineſt oak and beech. 
The principal rivers are the Thames and Kennet, 
which are well ſtored with fiſh, particularly trout 
and cray-fiſh. The manufattures are chiefly 
woollen cloth, fail cloth, and malt. Ir lies in the 
dioceſe of Saliſbury and Oxford circuit, and gives 
title of earl to a branch of the Howard family. 


. Cuizr Towns, _ 


_-_.. In; deſcribing the towns, we ſhall begin, as 

- » \yual, with the parliamentary boroughs. 
Windfor is thought to derive its name from the 
winding of the ſhbre of the Thames. It was 
given by Edward the Confeſſor to the monks of 
Weltminſter; but William the Conqueror brought 
| | 5 10 


had four children born in it. ans who 
"qd 


tain in the middle of the inner court; and q@eten _ 
Elizabeth made the noble terrace, faced withfree- - 
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it back, by exchange, to the crown. It conſiſts at 
preſent of ſeveral ſtreets, has great privileges 


and immunities, and is governed by a mayor, high- 


ſteward, under- ſte ward, town- clerk, two bailiffs, and 
other officers ſubordinate to them. By a grant from 
James I. of the manor or honour of Windſor to the 
corporation, it has authority over ſeveral lord- 
ſhips, as the dean and canons have over many pe- 
culiars. William the Conqueror firſt built a 


caſtle here, with lodges in the adjoining foreſt; 


Henry I. rebuilt and fortified it. The biſhop of ö 
Durham, who was one of the regents of the king- 


dom during Richard I's abſence in the Holy Land, 


reſided in the caſtle ; and Eleanor, wife to Edw. I. 


was born here, and on that account calle ward 
of Windſor, built the palace-royal and chapel, 
St. George's. hall and chapel, the lodgings on the 
eaſt and ſouth-ſides of the inner court, the tower 


in the middle, the houſes for the dean and canons . 


in the outer-court, with all the walls, towers, and 


gates; all which he fortified with ditches, ram- 


parts, towers, and ſeveral other places of ſtrength. 
The whole conſiſts of two large courts, with a 


tower betwixt them, and is about a mile in com- 
"paſs. William of Wickham, then the court archi- 
tect, afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter, planned 
and directed the work; whence upon the inner 
wall of · the little tower are theſe words: This 
made Wickham.” Edward IV. rebuilt St. 


George's-chapel, and the houſes of the dean and 


"canons. Henry VII. added the fine building 
Joining to the king's lodgings ; Henry VIII. the 
great gate that opens into the outer court; Ed- 
ward VI. and queen Mary erected a curious foun- 


* 8 


ſtone ramparts, like thoſe of a fortified city. 
2 5 3 where 
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where ſhe uſed to walk an hour before dinner, is 
the weather was not windy. This terrace affords 
one of the fineſt proſpects in the world, extending 
along the river on one fide to London, and on the 
other to Oxford. King Charles II. laid out great 
ſums in further improvements and embelliſnments 
of the palace, as did king James II. and William, 
eſpecially in the article of paintings, of which 
there is a great variety by the moſt eminent maſ- 
ters, ſo numerous, that it would require a volume to 
deſcribe all the pictures and rich furniture. The 
apartments for ſtate, beauty, and convenience, are 
as fine as any in Europe, and larger and loftier 
than thaſe of the ſo much boaſted palace of Ver- 
ſailles. The hall, deſigned from the firſt intiitu- 
tion of the noble order of the Carter for enter- 
taining the knights at their inſtallation, is one of 
the fineſt rooms in the world, and the paintings 
ſuitable to its magnificence. The royal chape! is 
one of the neateſt and moſt beautiful in England, 
and the carved work exceeds any thing of che 
kind in this iſland. The tower above-mentioned 
is the habitation of the -governor or conſtable of 
the caſtle, fitted up ſuitable to his dignity; and as 
often as he or the court is at Windſor, the ſtandard 
is erected on the top of it. St. George's chapel 
is one of the moſt beautiful and ſtately Gothic 
buildings to be ſeenat this day, and diſplays not only 
the grandeur of the court in thoſe times, but the 
{peri and genius of its magnanimous founder. 
here is nothing remaining of the kind ſo antient 
and ſo beautiful, both within and without, it 
having withſtood the attacks of time to admiration. 
The yearly revenue of this church, before it was 
ſer apart to be the chapel of the order, was above 
ons thouſand pounds, a prodigious ſum in thoſe 
days. In the choir are the ſtalls of twenty-ſix 
Knights of the order, and their banners over Of, 
„ * W 
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with a throne for the ſovereign. As the knights 
die, their banners are taken down, and their coats 
of arms and titles, engraved on little copper- plates, 
are nailed to the ſtalls. It appears from the re- 
giſtry of the order, that there have been eight 
emperors of Germany, thirty kings, ten electors 
of the empire, thirteen other ſovereign princes, 
ſix princes of Orange, peers of France, grandees 
of Spain, &c. companions of this moſt noble order, 
beſides our own kings, and thoſe of our no- 
bility and gentry ; of the former of which the 
Ratcliffs, Talbots, Howards, de Grays, Manners, 
Haſtings, Nevils, Spencers, Montagues, Browns, 
Savilles, Sheffields, Mohuns, Herberts, Bridgets, 
and Wallops; and of the latter, the Hollands, 
Wingfields, Falſtaffs, Stapletons, are the chief. 
Here is alſo a college, conſiſting of a dean, twelve 
ſecular canons, thirteen prieſts or vicars, four 
clerks, ſix choiriſters, and twenty-ſix alms- knights, 
beſides other officers, founded by Edward III. 
and incorporated by the name of the dean and ca- 
nons of * free-chapel of St. George within the 
caſtle of Windſor, by Edward IV. The alms- 
knights are now only eighteen, and are ſtiled the 
poor knights of Windſor, and have forty pounds a 
year. They areobliged by their order to go in their 
robes, twice a day, to church, to pray for the ſo- 
vereign and the knights of the Garter. In the 
chapel lie interred the bodies of Hen, VIII. and one 
of his queens, as alſo thoſe of Henry VI. of Edward 
IV. who has a fine monument of ſtee] over him, 
and of Charles I. In a little chapel lies the 
dukes of Beaufort, deſcended from the dukes of , 
Lancaſter. At the weſt end of the ſquare are the 
houſes of the ſinging men, with each a little gar- 
den behind it, the apartments of the canons,” &c. 

and at the bottom of the ſquare is the library. On 

the ſouth ſide of the chapel is an oratory, in which 


L 4- prayers 
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prayers are read twice a day. There are two parks, 
the great and the little, the former fourteen, and 
the latter not much more than three miles in 
circumference, which has fine walks, a charm- 
ing lodge for the keeper, and is well. ſtocked 
with deer. In the houſe of office in the lodge is 
the hiſtory of the expedition to Mexico by Cortez, 
painted on mother of pearl, and preſented to ad- 
miral Churchill out of the ſpoils taken at port St. 
Mary and Vigo. The great park is extremely 
beautiful, and full of game. In it are ſeveral fine 
lodges, particularly that of the keeper, and the 
one called Cranburn, or the duke's lodge, trom his 
late royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, who 
generally reſided there, being ranger of both 
parks: at preſent his majeſty's third brother, the 
duke of Cumberland, is ranger. Though the 
lodge was extremely beautiful before, both by art 
and nature, as it ſtands on the top of a hill, and 
commands a moſt inchanting proſpect, with very 
large and elegant gardens, yer his late royal high- 
neſs made it ſtill more delighttul by various em- 
——ͤĩ·ĩ·˙W 2c 
Reading isſuppoſed to have derived its name from 
the fern which grew hereabouts, called in the 
'Britiſh tongue Redin. The Thames almoſt encloſes 
the town, and hard by receives the Kennet, over 
which are ſeven bridges in or near the town. Here 
was formerly a ſtrong caſtle, which was demoliſhed 
by Henry Il. The Danes are ſaid to have retreat- 
ed to it, when they were defeated by king Ethel- 
wolph, at Inglefield, in this neighbourhood. 
Near the ſpot where the caſtle ſtood, Henry I. 
pulled down a nunnety, and erected a moſt mag- 
*nificent abbey, and endowed it with great revenues 
for the refreſhment of travellers. - He and his 
queen, and, as ſome think, his daughter Maud, 
were buried in it. After the diſſolution of the 
monaſteries it was converted into a royal — 
hic 
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which is now in ruins. Its laſt abbot, Faringdon, 
was hanged, drawn, and quartered, with two of 
his monks, for refuſing to ſurrender it on demand. 
In the civil wars it declared for the king ; but was 
reduced, after a ſiege of ten days, by the parlia- 
ment forces. Itis now a very large and flouriſhing 
town, being a great thoroughfare, and carrying 
on a conſiderable trade in malt, meal, and timber, 
which is conveyed to London by the Thames. It 
was formerly very eminent in the cloathing trade. 
Archbiſhop Laud, who founded an hoſpital here, 
was deſcended from a family of clothiers of this 
town, Some of the barges in which their malt is 
ſent to London will carry one thouſand or twelve 
hundred quarters. They bring back from thence 
coals, ſalt, tobacco, grocery-wares, oils, &c. The 
number of inhabitants is computed at eight thou- 
ſand. Here in 1688 began the cry, called the 
lriſh cry, that the Iriſh were plundering, burning, 
and cutting throats, wherever they came, which 
occaſioned ſuch an univerſal conſternation, that 
every place was up in arms to defend itſelf. There 
is a great natural curiolity near this town, viz. a 
continual ſtratum of oyſter-ſhells for five or fix 
acres, of which a particular account is given in the 
ſecond volume of Lowthorp's Abridgement, The 
corporation conſiſts of a mayor, twelve aldermen, - 
and as many burgeſſes, beſides other officers. At 
this town the aſſizes are ſometimes held: it alſo 
boaſts of a ſtately county infirmary; and here lord 
chief. juſtice Holt was born. e 
Wallingford is a very pretty town upon the 
Thames. It is, according to Cambden, the Gal- 
lena of Ptolemy and Antoninus, and the capital 
of the Attribatii. Of Gallena, a little altered, and of 
Ford, its preſent name, he thinks, it is compound- 
ed. It had formerly no leſs than fourteen churches, 
beſides a collegiate chapel in its caſtle, which 
was one of the largeſt and ſtrongeſt in England, 
and 
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and was arinexed, with the honour, to the earldom 
of Cornwall. Cambden was of opinion, that it 
was a work of the Romans, being intire in 
his days, but now altogether in ruins. The 
town ſuffered greatly by a plague in the reign of 
Edward III. and afterwards by the loſs of the road 
to Gloceſter, when thebridges were built at Abing- 
don and Dorcheſter: notwithſtanding which, it is at 


this day a large, handſome town, governed by a 


mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, five aldermen, who 
are juſtices of the peace within the borough, a town- 


_ clerk, two bailiffs, a chamberlain, and eighteen aſſiſ- 


rants, Here are two churches, a handſome town 


hall, two good ſtreets, and afree-ſchool. T he town 
has a right to the rents and profits of its markets, and 


the aſſizes are ſometimes held in it. Its manufac- 
ture of malt, and the convenience of ſending that 
and other commodities to London by water, are 
its chief ſupport. Near it is Choſeley farm, ſaid 
to be one of the greateſt in England, being let 
at one thouſand pounds a-year. | 
Abingdon took its preſent name from an abbey 


built there by Ciſſa, king of the Weſt Saxons, 


which grew by degrees to ſuch magnificence, as 
to vie with any abbey in Britain for riches and 


_. grandeur. The town, which at firſt had its chief 


dependence upon the abbey, became conſider- 
able after Henry V. had built bridges over the 
Ouſe, and turned the high-road hither for a ſhorter 


cut. Before the abbey was built it was called 


Sheoveſham. When the bridges were erected, the 
beſt artificers had but a penny a day, wheat 
being then at a ſhilling a quarter. In the Saxon 
times ſeveral ſynods were held in it, Henry II. 
was educated in the abbey, of which nothing is 
now left ftanding but the Weſt-gate. One Mr. 
Barbour was a great benefactor to this town, par- 

ticularly by promoting the building of the bridges 
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and cauſeways between them. The aſſizes are 
often held here, and the public buſineſs of 
the county is tranſacted in a large hall above 
the market houſe, ſtanding upon lofty pillars 
of moſt curious aſhler- work. The corporation, 
conſtituted by queen Mary, conſiſts of a mayor, 
two bailiffs, nine aldermen, called principal bur- 
geſſes, an high ſte ward, recorder, town - clerk, 
and ſixteen, or more, ſecondary burgeſſes, who, 
ſince the diſſolution of the abbey, are entitled to 
the profit of its market and fairs. The chief trade 
of the town is in malt, which they ſend, with other 
commodities, to London. It gives title of earl 
to a younger branch of the Bertie family; and has 
two churches, two alms- houſes, a free and a cha- 
rity-ſchool, beſides an hoſpital called St. Helens. 
Here Whitlock, author of the Memoirs, is ſaid to 
have been born. FOES 

The other places in this county worth mention- 
ing are, Farringdon, a handſome town upon a 
hill, at one end of the vale of White-horſe. It 
has a large church, and 1s governed by a bailiff. 

Wantage, a pretty neat town. Here was an- 
tiently a royal ſeat, where king Alfred was born. 
Its dawns, about a- mile off, are noted for horſe- 
races. | f = 
Hungerford, tho? ſituated upon a great road, 
and the river Kennet, is not conſiderable. Its 
trouts and cray-fiſh are reckoned very fine. The 
town formerly gave name and title to the barons 
of Hungerford : of which family, Sir Thomas was 
the firſt ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, in the 
reign of Edward III. Walter, his ſon, who was 
the firſt baron and ſteward of the houſhold to Hen- 
ry V. held the caſtle and barony of Homet, in Nor- 
mandy, by this tenure, that he ſhould find the king 
and his heirs at the caſtle of Roan a lance with-a 
fox's tail hanging to ir. The conſtable of the town 

5 ä 18 | 
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is now lord of the manor, and holds it immediate- 


ly of the king. They have a horn, holding about 
a quart, given them, as the inſcription ſays, by 
John of Gaunt, together with the royal fiſhery in 
a certain part of the river. | 

' Newbery or Newbury, i. e. the new borough, 
which name it acquired from its growing up as the 
antient Spinz of the Romans decayed. The latter 
is now a village in the neighbourhood, called 
Spinham land. Notwithſtanding its name, it is as 


old as the conqueſt, was formerly noted for its 


manufacture of broad cloth, and ftill makes a 


great quantity of ſhalloons and druggets; in con- 


Feste of which, and its lying upon the Bath road, 
with the river Kennet running thro” the town, it is 
far from' feeling any ſymptoms of age or decay. 


At this place were two bloody engagements be- 


tween Charles I. and the parliament, at both which 
the king himſelf was preſent. Fine trout, eels, 
and cray hſh are caught in the Kennet; and at 


the ſand - pits near the town ſeveral proteſtants 
are ſaid to have been burnt in the reign of queen 
Mary. It is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, 
recorder, aldermen, and capital burgeſſes. 


Lamborn, or Langborn, has its name from 
a little river that runs by it, and ſtands on the 


ſouth-ſide of White- horſe-hill. The river is re- 


markable for being always full in ſummer, but en- 


| — . loſt in winter, the winter going off about 
Mic 
in the neighbourhood, Chaucer is ſaid to have 
lived, and to have compoſed many of his poems 


aelmas. At Dennington, or Dunnington, 


under an oak, which was ſtanding about twenty or 
thirty years ago. e e 


'.  Sunning, à village ſituated on the Thames, 
was antiently the ſee of eight biſhops, who 
had a palace and park here; but it was tranſlated 


firſt 
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firſt 'to Sherburn and then to Saliſbury, to whole ' 
biſhops this village ſtill belongs. 

Maidenhead, a pretry large well built town upon 
the Thames, over which it has a wooden bridge, 
maintained-by the corporation, who, for that end, 
are allowed the tolls both over and under, and 
three trees yearly out of Windſor foreſt, towards 
keeping it in repair. It is governed by a high- 
- ſteward, a mayor, a ſteward, and ten aldermen; 
and. out of the latter are choſen every year two 
bridge-maſters. . The mayor is clerk of the market, 


coroner, judge ofthe court, which is holden once in - 


three weeks, a juſtice of the peace, together with 


his predeceſſor and the ſteward, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the aldermen, has power to make bye- 
laws. The revenue of the town conſiſts chiefly of 


the tolls of the bridge and market. It has a gaol 
both for debtors and felons, a great trade in malt, 
meal, and timber, which are ſent in barges to 
London; and is a conſiderable thoroughfare upon 
the Bath. road. There is a wood in the neigh- 
bourhood noted for robberies, called Maiden- 
had-rchicket,” fc -. opts an5gg 


Bray, where, as Cambden thinks, was the ha- ; 


bitation of the Bibroci, who ſubmitted to Cæſar 


when he croſſed the Thames, and from whom he 


preſent fame more its vicar than to its an- 
tient inhabitants. T. | ce 1 
and twice a proteſtant, in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth. 


imagines the a its name : but it owes its 


Being aſked how he came to change his principles 


ſo often, he replied, that he was determined to live 
and die vicar of Bray.  _ | 
Okingham, the chief place in Windfor foreſt, 


is a pretty large town, and has a manufacture 


of ſilk ſtockings. It has a tree - ſchool and hoſpi- 


tal, and the corporation conſiſts of an alderm in, 
, PIT; $21 119 - £3599 . 
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is vicar was twice a papiſt 


i 
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recorder, ahd capital burgeſſes. The foreſt in 
which it ſtands. gave birth to Mr. Alexandet 
Pope, who out of filial duty, affection, and grati- 
tude, has given a moſt beautiful deſcription of it. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


The antiquities of this county, beſides thoſe al- 
ready mentioned, are a camp almoſt of a round 


figure at Aſhbury-park, near Kingſton-Liſle. 


A large camp of a quadrangular form, and ſingle 
works, a mile above Wantage. Great numbers 
of Roman coins, lamps, &c. have been diſcovered 
on St. Leonard's-hill near Windſor. A large camp 
at Eaſt Hempſted, in Windfor-foreſt, called Czfar's 
camp. At Laurence- Waltham ſeveral Roman 
coins, eſpecially of the eaſtern emperors, have 
been dug up, and from the bricks and other ruins, 
it is ſuppoſed there was a Roman fort there. 
Cherbury caſtle, within two miles of Denchworth, 
an orbicular rampart, treble ditched, ſaid to have 
been the caſtle of the Daniſh King Canute, Ick- 
leton-way, part of Icknild- ſtreet, which may be 
traced to Strateley. Tombs and ſtatues of an 


extraordinary ſize, about four miles eaſt frem Eaſt 


Ilſley, which the country people think were made 
for giants; but the antiquaries ſay for the family 


of la Beche, who had a caſtle here. Above White- 
horſe⸗ hill a camp very large, but with ſingle works: 


and at about two furlongs diftance, a barrow called 
Dragon-hill, ſuppoſed to be the tumulus of Uther 


” 
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Artus brabantica, Dutch myrtle, by Old Wind- 
ſor park corner; cynos orchis latifolia hiante cucullo 
minor, the man orchies, on Cawſham-hills, by the 

BE Thames 
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Thames ſide, not far from Reading; polygonatum, 
vulgo figillum Solomonis, Solomon's-leal, in a field 
adjoining to the Waſh at Newbury; Hieracium pul- 
monaria dittum anguſtifolium, narrow leaved golden 
lung- wort, found in an old Roman camp at Sid- 
monton near Newbury. 


Cntr SEATS, 


Duke of St. Alban's, at Windſor; earl of A- 
bingdon's, at Witham, near Oxford; earl of Chol- 
mondely's, at Biſham-abbey z duke of Roxburgh's 
at Old Windſor ; earl Talbot's, at Windſor ;' carl 
of Radnor's, at Hall-place, near Maidenhead 3 
lord Godolphin's, at Baylis, near Windſor ; lord 
Archer's, at Dunſter, tear Thatcham/ lord Bar- 
rington's, at Becket ; lord Craven's, at Beenham 
lord Pigot's, at Frogmore, near Windſor ; Sir 
John Stonehouſe's, at Redlay, near Abingdon; the 
hon. Edwyn Sandys's, at Eaſt Hempſtead-park; 
the hon. Henry Seymour-Conway's, at Park- 
place, near Henley; Sir Thomas Franklin's, at 
Kirkby, near Hungerford; Henry Pye, eſquire's, 
at Farrindon- houſe; Arthur Vanſittart, eſquire's, 
at Shotteſbrook, near Maidenhead. 5 


MipprIESsEx. 
BouxDARIES, ExTenT, and ConTEwTs. 


This county, which derives its name from its 
ſituation amidſt the three kingdoms of the Faſt, 
Weſt, and South Saxons, is bounded on the weſt 
by Buckinghamſhire, from which it is ſeparated by 
the little river Coln and the ſhire-ditch; on the 
north by Hertfordſhire; on. the eaſt by the river 
Lea, which parts it from Eſſex; and on the fouth 
by the Thames, which divides it from Surry, It 

nes a © 
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is but of ſmall extent, in length not exceeding 
twenty-one miles, in breadth fifteen, and in cir- 
cumference eighty; but, by reaſon of the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, and the numerous large 
villages in their neighbourhood, it is by far the 
moſt populous and wealthy in England. The 
whole of it lies in the dioceſe of London, and 
is divided into ſix hundreds, two liberties, and 
ſeventy-three pariſhes, which, beſides London and 
Weſtminſter, contain five market-towns. There 
are ſeveral royal parks in it, and a great many 
chapels of eaſe. The ſheriffs are not appointed 
by the king, but choſen by the liverymen of 


Alix, Sort, and Propuce.” . 


As the ſoil is gravelly, and exceedingly well cul- 
tivated, in conſequence of the great number of 
inhabitants, the air is very pure and wholeſome. 
The great quantities of rich manure produced by 
ſuch multitudes of people and cattle, has ſo im- 
proved and enriched the lands, that they are ex- 
tremely fruitful in vegetables of all kinds. In the 
neighbourhood. of London there is little or no corn, 
the land being employed either for feeding cows, 
raiſing hay, or as garden grounds. 


Cmer Towns. 


London, the ſeat and capital of the Britiſh em- 
pire, has been ſo fully and ſo often deſcribed, that 
it would be altogether ſuperfluous to enter into a 
minute account of it: we ſhall therefore content 
dourſelves with a very brief and general deſcription, 
As to the etymology of the name it is uncertain, 
and therefore ſhall not detain us. This city is in- 
ferior to few or none in reſpect of n dee 
| an 
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and populouſneſs; but in reſpect of trade, in- 
duſtry, politeneſs, learning, and ingenuity, it at 
leaſt equals, if not exceeds, all the other cities of 
the world. It is ſituated upon a declivity, and on 
a gravelly ſoil, along the north ſide of the Thames, 
where the river forms a kind of creſcent. Of the part 
which lies within the walls, and is properly called 
the city, the extent is not great; but reckoning 
from Hydepark- corner to Poplar, the length 1s 
about ſeven miles and a half, and the breadth 
from the ſtones-end at Newington-Butts in Surry, 
to Jeffry's alms-houſes, in Kingſland road in Mid- 
dleſex, upwards of three miles : hence the cir- 
cumference of the whole is almoſt eighteen miles. 
It appears to have been founded berween the 
reigns of Julius Cæſar and Nero, but by whom 
is uncertain; for we are told 'by Tacitus, that 


it was a place of great trade in Nero's time. From 


that period it has been continually increaſing, tho? 
with many interruptions from enemies” and' fires, 
eſpecially that in the reign of Charles II. Under 
the Romans it was neither a municipium 'nor 
colony, but only a prefecture, and on that ac- 
count termed Oppedum by Tacitus; yet it was 
even then the capital of ts iſland. It was firſt 


walled about with hewn ſtone and Britiſh bricks 


by Conſtantine the Great, at the requeſt of Helena 


his mother, and the walls formed an oblong ſquare, 
in compaſs about three miles, with ſeven principal 
or The ſame emperor made it a biſhop's ſee ; 

or it appears that the biſhop of London was at 


the council of Arles in the year 314: he alſo ſet- 


» 


tled a mint in it, as is plain from ſome of his coins. 
The city afterwards took the name of Auguſta; 
but whether from Helena Auguſta, the mother 
of Conſtantine, or from the Legio Secunda Au- 
guſta, is uncertain. It did not, however, long 
enjoy that lofty name, being again diſtinguiſhed 
10 VOL. Hl. M | e 
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by the more antient one of London. After the 


departure of the Romans, the Saxons got poſſeſ 


ſion of and plundered it; but when they embraced 
Chriſtianity, it roſe again with a new and greater 
luſtre: for Æthelbert, king of Kent, built a church 


dedicated to St. Paul, which, by improvements 


and additions at ſeveral times, became very lar 
and magnificent, and was not quite finiſhed till 
about the year 13:2. This church, after ſeveral 


reparations, was at laſt intirely conſumed in that 


dreadful conflagration which happened in 1 666. 


In the Saxon and Daniſh wars the city ſuffered 


greatly, having been often ſacked, plundered, and 
_ deſtroyed ;. but from the conqueſt till 1666, it had 
not felt any very ſignal calamity, tho? many fires 
had happened, the houſes. being then moſtly of 


wood. What hath befallen it fince that time to 


the preſent, is ſo well known, that it is needleſs 
to relate particulars. Within the walls are nine- 
ty- ſeven pariſhes, and ſeventeen without, The 
number of inhabitants is computed at ſeven hun- 

dred and twenty thouſand. The city is divided 
into twenty-ſix wards, over each of which an alder- 


man preiides, who, with the chief magiſtrate, called 


the lord- mayor, who is, alſo an alderman, and has 
the charge of a ward, the two ſheriffs, recorder, 
chamberlain, town-clerk, and two hundred and 
thirty- ix common · council men, have the govern- 
ment of the city. The roads leading to it are very 
good; and it 1s plentifully ſupplied with fuel, wa- 
ter, and proviſions. of all Torts. The principal 
ſtreets, ſince the late improvements, are very neat, 
clean, well paved, and lighted. Its charitable foun- 
dations for the relief of the poor in all the various 


diſtreſſes to which they can be liable, are no leſs 


the object of the admiration than applauſe of 
ſtrangers. The immenſe. traffic and correſpon- 
dence carried on by the merchants and en 
. 4 e 
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of this city, whether ſingly, or by companies, 
contributes in an extraordinary degree both to its 
own flouriſhing condition, and that of the whole 
nation. Some idea of its extenſive commerce may 
be formed by the number of ſhips in the Thames,, \ 
whole maſts appear like a foreſt, as well as by the 
duties paid on merchandize at the cuſtom-houſe, 
which ſo far back as the year 1728 amounted to up- 
wardsof two millionseighthundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling ;. and by the incredible ſums of money raiſed 

ia it upon the credit of government, during the 
emergencies of war. The ſurprizing wealth and 
populouſneſs of London will further appear from 
a general eſtimate of the following articles of pro- 
viſions conſumed in the courſe of one year within 


the city and ſuburbs of London and Weſtminſter. 


Black cattle killed in one year 98.244 
Sheep and lambs 711,123 
Caves 194,760 
_ Swine 5 186,932 
Pigs | . 32,000 
Poultry and wild fowl innumerable 
Mackarel fold at Billingſgate ' 14, 740, ooo 
Oyſters, -buſhels 113,536 


Small boats with cod, haddock, whiting, 
&c. over and above thoſe brought by 
land · carriage, and great quantities of 

| river and {alt-fiſh 10 


Butter, pounds weight, about 16,000,000, 

Cheeſe, ditto, about 20, ooo, ooo 

Gallons of milk about 68.00, ⁰ο˙ | 
Barrels of ſtrong-beer 1,172,494 2 

Barrels of ſmall- beer 2 7990 1 
Tons of foreign wines 230,044 — 

Gaitions: of rum, brandy, and other 

diſtilled waters, above 11, ooo, ooo 


Pounds weight of candles above; 11, 000, ooo 
2 1 6 M 2 7 vas 
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The ſocieties and inſtitutions for advancing reli- 
gion both at home and abroad, good manners, 
arts, ſciences, commerce, and manufactures, the 
ſtudy of the laws, and of antiquities, claim like- 
wiſe our particular admiration and applauſe, 
The government of the city of London, as 
already obſerved, is veſted in the lord-mayor, al- 
dermen, ſheriffs, recorder, chamberlain, and the 
common-council. The lord-mayor is choſen on 
Michaelmas-day by the liverymen out of thoſe 
aldermen who have ſerved the office of ſheriff, but 
have nat yet been mayors ; the liverymen gene- 
rally return to the court of aldermen the two 
ſeniors below the chair, of whom they chuſe one. 
He is ſworn in at Guildhall on the feſtival of St. 
Simon and St. Jude, October 28; and on Nov. , 
he goes to Weſtminſter by water in great pomp, 
and is ſworn in beforethe barons of the exchequer. 
He returns by water again, attended by the city 
companies in their barges, to Guildhall, where a 
magnificent entertainment is prepared, which the 
lord-chancellor, judges, foreign ambaſſadors, mi- 
niſters of ſtate, and many Ef the nobility, gene- 
rally honour with their preſence, and ſometimes 
even the king, queen, and princes of the blood. 
His juriſdiction extends not only over the city and 
part of the ſuburbs, but alſo over the river from 
the mouth of the Medway to Staines bridge. 
When he appears abroad, he wears a ſcarlet or 
purple robe with a gold chain, and is attended in 
his coach and ſix by a great many officers. ' Du- 
ring his mayoralty he reſides at the manſion-houſe, 
which is richly furniſhed, and in which he keeps 
open table. If a lord-mayor refuſes to ſerve after 
he is choſen, he is liable to be fined. 
The aldermen, who are twenty-ſix in number, 
ſide over the ſeveral wards, by whom they are 
,choſen. They are ſuch for life, unleſs they-chuſe to 
reſign, The lord-mayor and aldermen have a great 
A are 
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ſhare in the legiſlative, and almoſt the whole exe - 
cutive power in the city, and by them moſt of the 
city officers are appointed. All that are above 
the chair are juſtices of the peace, and the three 
eldeſt below the chair. Each of them has one or 
two deputies to aſſiſt him in the management of 
the affairs of the ward. : 

The two ſheriffs are choſen annually on Mid- 
ſummer-day by the liverymen. At. Michaelmas 
they are ſworn and enter upon their office. Each 
of them has an under-ſheriff and other officers ſub- 
ordinate tothem, When choſen, they muſt either 
ſerve or pay a fine of five hundred pounds to the 
city, unleſs he will ſwear himſelf not worth fifteen 
thouſand pounds. No alderman can be lord- 
mayor till he has ſerved the office of ſheriff. | 

The recorder and chamberlain are the next two 
chief officers and magiſtrates in the city. The 
former is appointed by the lord-mayor and alder- 
men, and the latter choſen by the liverymen, 
and both for life. Other officers who hold their 
places for' life are the bridge-maſters, auditors of 
accompts, and ale-conners; but theſe are choſen 
by the hverymen. . 2155 
The court of common- council conſiſts of the 
lord-· mayor, aldermen, and common council; men, 
choſen by the houſe-keepers in each ward. Bye- 
laws for the city are made by this court, and com- 
mittees for various purpoſes appointed. 

There are many courts ot juſtice held in the 
city before one or more of the above named 
magiſtrates; as the court of huſtings, before the 
lord-mayor, aldermen, and recorder, in which the 
four members of parliament for the city are choſen 
by the liverymen ; the lord- mayor's court; the 
ſheriffs courts ; chamberlain's court; orphan's 
court, before the lord-mayor. and aldermen once 
a year; court of conſcience, before two aldermen. 
and four commoners, each of which has its par- 
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_ ticular department. Other aſſemblies are held in 
each ward, as wardmotes for chuſing the officers 
and ſettling the affairs of the ward; and hall- 
motes, held at the halls of the reſpective compa- 
nies, for regulating matters relating to their trade. 

With regard to the tradeſmen and mechanics, 
they are divided into companies, incorporated 
either by charters from kings, by preſcription, or 
by act of parliament or common- council. Moſt 
of theſe have halls, and a certain number of live- 
rymen, who pay a particular fine at their admiſſion; 
and all of them have their different privileges 
and officers, diſtributing various ſums to their 
poor, and in other acts of charity. For further 
particulars, we refer the reader to the hiſtories 
of London; and to our general account of the 
commerce of the nation for what regards the trad- 
ing and monied companies. 


As to the ſhipping, it appeared from the gene- 
ral regiſter kept at the cuſtom- houſe, that there 
were in the year 1732, one thouſand, four hun- 
dred, and ſeventeen ſhips belonging to the port of 
London, the crews of which amounted to ewenty- 
one thouſand, ſeven hundred, and ninety-ſeven, 
Further, it appeared, that in the year 1727, eight 
thouſand, eight hundred, and eighty nine ſhips, 
foreign or Britiſh, had arrived at London, and the 
number is thought to exceed that ſometimes con- 
ſiderably. . Betwixt London-bridge and Blackwall 
are a great numbep f docks, wet and dry, and 
yards for laying up, repairing, and building ſhips, 
lighters, hoys, &c. beſides the great numbers of 
the two lat that are built above bridge. The 
offices for enſuring ſhips, goods, and merchan- 
dize from hazards by fea, and for lending money 
on bottomree, are the Royal Exchange and Lon. 
don inſurance. There are others 2 enſuring 
houſes and goods from loſs and damage by fire, 
beſides thoſe for enſuring lives. 
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The militia of London gconſiſts of ſix regi- 
ments, each of which is divided into eight com- 


panies, making in all ſeven thouſand two hun- 


dred men, together with two regiments com- 
manded by the lieutenant of the Tower, and the 
artillery company, which, added to the others, 
make the whole amount to above ten thouſand 
men, including officers and drums. The officers 
are the lord- mayor, aldermen, and other principal 
citizens, who have their commiſſions from the 
"Ring. -: _ 4 0 | | 

Witch regard to the eccleſiaſtical government, 
the biſhopot London takes place next to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and Tork; but his revenue 
is not equal to that of Durham and Wincheſter. 
His dioceſe comprehends not only Middleſex, 
Eſſex, and a part of Herefordſhire, but alſo the 
plantations. Several pariſhes having been erected 
ſince the fire in 1666, there are now only ſixty two 
parochial churches, and of theſe feveral are pe- 
culiars. Their revenue, at a medium, is about 


one hundred and fifty pounds a year, beſides the 


parſonage-houſe.and ſurplice- fees. reds pied. 

Notwithſtanding. the immenſe conſumption, 
this city is plentifully ſupplied, with proviſions. 
The markets, beſides Smithfield, for live cattle, 
and Leadenhall, for butchers meat, &c. are Ho- 
ney lane, Newgate, and Fleet-markers for flzſh, 
fiſh, herbs, and fruits; Billingſgate and Fiſh- 
ſtreet-hill, for fiſh only ; the three cranes in Queen- 
ſtreet, for apples and other fruit; Bear-key and 
Queenhithe, for corn, malt, and meal; and at 
Billingſgate, every morning, on a broad place at 


the head of the dock, called Roomland, moſt of 


the coals conſumed in and about the city are 
bought and ſold. With regard to water, both 


this city and Weſtminſter are extremely well ſup- 


plied from the Thames, or the New River brought 
we, 4, M 4. „„ 
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from Ware in Hertprdſhire, and conveyed by 


pipes into every houſe at a moderate expence. 

It is proper to obſerve here, that great altera- 
tions and improvements have been made lately, 
both with reſpect to the ſtreets in London and 
Weſtminſter, moſt of which have been new paved 
with ſtone brought from Scotland, and in the 
Scotch manner. The ſign-poſts have been taken 
down, or placed againſt the walls of the houſes. 


A fine new bridge with elliptical arches, planned 


by that ingenious architect Mr, Mylne, is almoſt 
finiſhed at Black- friars; Fleet-ditch is arched over; 
a fine ſtreet is to be opened from the bridge, thro? 
Fleet-market, into the fields north of the city; 
and the ſhore of the Thames, kbove and below the 
bridge next the city, is to be embanked, all in 


purſuance of late acts of parliament. 


Having ſaid thus much in general of this great 
city, we will now give ſome account of the moſt 


remarkable places in each ward. 


Bridgeward takes its name from the bridge 
called London- bridge, which was firſt of wood; 


but that being burnt down in the reign of os | 


Stephen, another was built of ftone, whic 

was not finiſhed till the tenth of king John, and 
ſuifered much by a fire four years after. It had, 
till lately, a row of houſes on each fide, and was a 
very noble bridge for the time in which it was 
built; but the houſes have been pulled down, and 


the whole ſo much altered and improved, that it 


looks now as if it was quite new. Under the firſt, 
ſecond, and fourth arches,” on the north ſide, are 
machines worked by the tides in the river, by 
which a conſiderable part of the city is ſupplied 
with water. As this ward contains the whole bo- 
rough of Southwark, which lies in Surry, we 


ſhall take notice of the other remarkable places in 


it under that county, 8 
| „ _  $ OWers 
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. Tower-ward derives: its name from the Tower 
of London, as it is commonly called, which 
is of great extent, and very antient: it has a 
broad and deep moat running round it, and a 
ſtrong wall, on which a great many cannon may 
be mounted, by which it commands both the 
city and river; and beſides theſe, there is a large 
battery of cannon oppoſite to it, on the bank of 
the river. In this tower, our kings ſometimes 
formerly reſided. Now the crown - jewels, the 
board of ordnance, a mint for coinage of money. 
a prodigious. magazine of arms and artillery, a 
grand horſe-armoury, and the archives of the na- 
tion, are kept in it. Without the walls is a place 

for lions, tygers, and other wild beaſts. There 

are ſeveral hamlets belonging to the tower, whoſe 
train bands, amounting to about four hundred 
men, are obliged, when required, to do duty in 
it. In this ward is the cuſtom-houſe, a ſpacious 
building with two wings: that called the long- 
room, 1s fifteen feet high, and runs the whole 

length of the building, which is one hundred and 
eighty-nine, feet. Here the commiſſioners ſit, 

with their officers and clerks; and though the bu- 
ſineſs is immenſe, the cuſtoms amounting to above 
two millions per annum, yet is it tranſacted with 
as much order and regularity as the common af- 
fairs of a merchant's counting: houſe, built ſaid 
| the cuſtoms of the port of London make two 
thirds of thoſe of all England. A little to the 
north of London - bridge, ſtands a ſtately pillar, 
called the Monument, erected very near the ſpot 
where the great fire broke out. in 1666, built of 
Portland ſtone, and of the Dorick order, fifteen 
feet diameter, and two hundred and two feet high 
from the ground. The pedeſtal, which is forty 
feet high, and twenty ſquare, is adorned with cu- 
rious baſs-reliefs, Within it is a winding ſtair- 
caſe, conſiſting of three hundred and wy five 
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Reps, and from the top is a noble proſpect over 
the city. eee e ee e ee 

Limeſtreet · ward. In this ward is Leadenhall, 
the greateſt market, perhaps, in Europe, for but- 
chers meat, meal, and other proviſions, leather, 
raw hides, wool, Colcheſter baize, &c. the meal, 
wool, leather, and Colcheſter baize, are fold in 
the hall. It is remarkable, that though the ward 
runs through ſeveral pariſhes, there is no church 
or whole ſtreet in it: but, beſides Leadenhall 
and the market, it contains the - India-houſe, 
erected by the company in 1726, which, though 
ſpacious, is not at all ſuited to the great figure 
the company makes at preſent in the trading 
world. It contains large warehouſes and rooms 
for the uſe of the directors and clerks, with a ſpa- 
cious hall and court- yard for the reception of thoſe 
ho attend on the company on court-days, which 

are every Wedneſday. | 25 
Broad · ſtreet · ward contains Greſham college, 
founded by Sir Thomas Greſham in queen Eli- 
zabeth's time, for reading lectures on the ſeven 
liberal ſciences. By the will of the founder, the 
profeſſors have each fifty pounds a year out of the 
rent of the Royal Exchange, with lodgings in the 
college; but ſince the inſtitution of the Royal So- 
ciety, theſe lectures are in a manner deſerted, 
the profeſſors having ſeldom above thiee or 
four auditors, and theſe of the moſt ordinary 
ople. This building has been lately purchaſed, 
in order to erect a ſpacious exciſe- office. The 
bank of England, that repoſitory of immenſe 
wealth, ſtands alſo in this ward. It was founded 
in the year 1732, in Threadneedle: ſtreet, and is 
now a very large and ſtately fabric, having lately 
received great additions and improvements. In 

the hall, which is ſeventy- nine feet in length and 
forty in breadth, is an elegant marble ſtatue of 
King William III. their founder, with an inſcrip- 
| tion. 
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tion. The caſh is preſerved in large vaults, that 
have ſtrong walls and iron gates. On the north 
fide, towards Bartholomew-Jane, is the accomp- 
tants office, which is ſixty feet long and twenty- 
eight feet broad; and on the room fronting the 
gate, the transfer office is kept. Waggons loaded 
with gold and ſilver bullion are often ſeen in the 


court- yard. In this ward are alſo ſeveral pariſh. 


_ churches, with Carpenters- hall, Drapers- hall, 
Merchant-Taylors-hall, Pinners-hall, the South- 


Sea-houſe, -and the Pay- office. In the South-Sea- 


houſe all the affairs of that company are tranſacted. 
In the Pay-office all the ſtores for the uſe of the 
navy are paid for, and alſo the wages of the ſailors 
in his majeſty's ſervice, —: 
Cornhill- ward; in which is ſituated the Royal 
Exchange, one of the largeſt and fineſt of the kind 
in the world. The old one, built by Sir Thomas 
Greſham, having been deſtroyed by the great fire 
in 1666, the foundation of the preſent ſtructure was 
laid in 1667, and finiſhed in 1669. It is an oblon 
ſquare of Portland ſtone, and coſt ſixty- ſix thouſand 
pounds. - There are arcades all round, paved with 
black and white marble, to which the merchants 
may retire from the ſun and rain. The quadrangle 
within is one hundred and forty- four feet long, and 
one hundred and ſeventeen broad. All round on 
the inſide are niches, in moſt of which are ſtatues of 


the kings and queens of England, and in the 


centre of the area, that of Charles II. in a Ro- 
man habit. There are two gates, one on the 
ſouth and another on the north ſide; and on the 
ſouth. ſide is a clock with chimes. A kind of 
gallery runs round the four fides of the building, 
in which were formerly a great number of ſhops, 
that are now deſerted. At preſent one fide of it is 
employed as auction rooms for furniture; and in 

other apartments above ſtairs, are the Royal Ex- 
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change aſſurance office, &c. and in the vaults are the 
pepper warehouſes of the Eaſt-India company. All 
the niches above the piazzas are filled except four ; 
butof the twenty-eight below only two are filled, 
one with the ſtatue of Sir Thomas Greſham, and 
the other with that of Sir John Bernard, who is 
perhaps the only citizen who ever had the honour 
of having his ſtatue erected in his life-time, mere- 
ly on account of his merit. All the ſtatues were 
painted and gilt by a voluntary ſubſcription in the 
year 1754. In the area, on the inſide of the ex- 
change, merchants meet every day at twelve at 
noon ; and a prodigious concourſe of traders of all 
nations continue there till two, in order to tranſact 
buſineſs; but ſoon after that hour the gates are 
ſhut, and not opened again till four. For the 
readier diſpatch of buſineſs, all the different na- 
tions and claſſes of merchants have their ſeparate 
walks. The churches in this ward are thoſe of 
St. Michael and St. Peter.. 
Walbrook- ward is remarkable for the manſion- 
houſe, built for the reſidencedf the lord- mayor, dur- 
ing his mayoralty. It ſtands where Stocks- market 
was kept formerly, and is a large and magnificent 
ſtructure, worthy of the firſt magiſtrate of ſo great a 
city. On digging for the foundation, the ground 
was found ſo full of ſprings, that there was a ne- 
ceſſity for erecting it on piles. It is built of Port- 
land ſtone, and adorned with · a grand portico and 
pediment in the front. The apartments are very 
noble, eſpecially the Egyptian- hall, deſigned for 
public entertainments; but it has the misfortune 
to be ſo crowded with houſes, eſpecially on the 
ſides, that the rooms are dark. The pediment is 
adorned with a very noble piece in bas- relief, re- 
preſenting the dignity and opulence of the city of 
London. In Cannon: ſtreet in this ward is that re- 
markable ſtone, called London - ſtone. It has 0 
1 ns there 
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there ever ſince the time of Ethelſtan, king of the 


Weſt-Saxons ; but why, or by whom, ſet up is 


uncertain. In this ward is alſo the fine church of 


St. Stephen's Walbrook, Salter's-hall, and St. 
Swithin's-church. | | 8 ta 

Dowgate-ward. In Suffolk- lane, and the pariſh 
of St. Laurence' Pountney in this ward, is Mer- 
chant-Taylors ſchool, founded by that company 
in 1561, ' It has convenient apartments for the 
maſters and uſhers ; and forty-ſix fellowſnips in St. 
John's-college in Oxford were appropriated to 


its ſcholars by Sir Thomas White, the founder of 


that college. The ſchool conſiſts of eight forms, 
in which near three hundred boys have their edu- 
cation; of whom, according to the conſtitutions 
of the company, one hundred are taught gratis, 
an hundred more at five ſhillings, and fifty at two 


ſhillings and ſix- pence a quarter. There are ſeve- 


ral public examinations of the ſcholars in a year, 
eſpecially on the 11th of June, when the vacant 
fellowſhips in St. John's college are filled up out 
of the ſcholars of the upper-form. The head- 


maſter receives from the company a ſalary of ninety / 


pounds fix ſhillings per annum, and thirty ſhil- 


lings for water, beſides the quarterage from the 
ſcholars, which renders his ſalary very conſidera- 
ble. The firſt uſher has thirty pounds a year, 


and the two laſt twenty-five pounds, and all of 
them have proper apartments. In this ward are 


alſo the pariſh. church of Allhallows the great; to- 


cether with Plumbers-hall, Watermens-hall, Join- 
ers-hall, Innholders-hall, . Skinners-hall, Tallow 
cChandlers-hall, and the Steel-yard. 

Cordwainers-ſtreet-ward is noted for the ſtately 


church, called Bow-church, from the arches or 


bows with which its ſteeple is adorned, and from 


which the eccleſiaſtical court, ſtiled the Court 


of Arches, took its name, that court having 


formerly 
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formerly been held there. The great bell of this 
church being heard all over London and its neigh- 
bourhood, it is ſaid of one born in or about the 
city, that he was born within the ſound of.Bow- 
bell. The preſent church was built after the fire 
in 1666, in which the former was deſtroyed. 
The ſteeple is much admired both for the deſign 
and execution. Sir Chriſtopher Wren was the 
architect. It has all the five orders in it, placed 
as they are uſually expreſſed. Tho? the dragon 
on the top of the ſpire is ten feet long, and pro- 
portionably bulky, yet it is turned by the leaſt 
wind. There is an incident in relation to the 
ſteeple of the old church worth mentioning: in 
1196 it was taken and fortified by one Fitz-Olberr, 
a traitor, who, being ſmoaked out of it, was 
hanged, with nine of his aſſociates, in Smithfield, 


The other churches in this ward are thoſe of St. 


Antholen and St. Mary Aldermary. | 
Cheapſide-ward. Guildhall, or the town-houſe 
of London, for holding the courts, and tranſact- 
ing the buſineſs of the city, ſtands in this ward. 
It was begun in 1411, and finiſhed in 1431. Being 
much 3 by the fire in 1666, it was ſoon 
after repaired and beautified. The great hall is 
one hundred and fifty- three feet in length, near 
fifty broad, and fifty- five feet high; and not to 
mention the figures of the giants, which are rather 
a deformity, is adorned with the city- arms, king's- 
arms, the arms of the twenty-four companies, 


thoſe of Edward the Confeſſor, and of England 


and France quartered together, the figure of 
Moſes with the two tables of the Decalogue, the pic- 
ture of the abovementioned Edward and his queen, 


of king William and Mary, queen Anne, king 
George I. and II. and queen Caroline, their 


majeſties, and lord- chancellor Camden. Between 
the columns are thoſe of eighteen judges. I he 


- hall will hold near ſeven thouſand people for the 


election 
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election of magiſtrates and members of parliament. 


Beſides the hall, it contains the lord-mayor's, and 


many other courts, the council: chambers, a great 
many offices, kitchens, priſons, &c. Many of 


the colours and ſtandards taken from the French. 
at the battle of Ramelhes, and preſented to the 


city by queen Anne, are likewiſe ſtuck up in the 
hall. In this ward are allo the pariſh churches of 
St. Mildred in the Poultry and St. Mary's Cole- 
church, Grocers - hall, Mercers- hall, and the 
Poultry-Compter. . 7 | 
 Baſſiſhaw, or Baſinghall - ward, takes one of 
its names from the hall now called Black- 
well-hall, but antiently Baſinghall. It is a ſquare 


building, with a court in the middle, ſurrounded - 


with warehouſes, where is a weekly-market for 


all the broad and narrow woollen cloths brought 


out of the country. Each piece of cloth pays one 
penny for pitching, and a half- penny per week 
reſting. The profits, which are ſaid to amount 
to eleven thouſand pounds per annum, are applied, 
towards the — 5 of Chriſt's-hoſpital, the go- 
vernors whe have the whole management of 
theſe warehouſes. In this ward are alſo Coopers- 
hall, Maſons-hall, Weavers-hall, and Baſſiſhaw- 
church. 8 ä 
Cripple- gate - ward. In this ward is Sion college, 
built and appropriated to the uſe of the London 
clergy, in purſuance of the will of Dr. Thomas 
White, vicar of St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, who 
alſo ordained that a ſermon ſhould be preached be- 
fore them quarterly in Latin, and that they ſhould 
afterwards have a good dinner. In 1664 they were 


incorporated by the name of the prefident and fel. 


lows of Sion-college. Here is a handſome hal}, 
lodgings for the preſident, and; chambers, for the 


ſtudents, together with a public library, and an 


alms-houſe for twenty poor men and women, who 


have 
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have each a room and between five and fix pounds 
a year. In this ward are alſo the pariſh churches 
x, St. Giles's, Cripplegate, St. Alphage, St. Al- 
ban's, Wood ſtreet, St. Michael's, Wood-ftreet, 
and St. Mary's, Aldermanbury, Lamb's chapel, 
Dr. William's library, and the halls of the haber- 
daſhers, waxchandlers, plaiſterers, brewers, cur- 
riers, bowyers, and loriners companies. 
Farringdon · ward - within boaſts of having 
within it that noble, beautiful, and ſtupendous 
pile the cathedral of St. Paul, which takes up 
ſix acres of ground, is four hundred and ſixty- 
three feet from eaſt to weſt between the walls, 
two hundred and twenty - eight from north to ſouth 
in the croſs-iſle between the walls, one hundred 
and one from north to ſouth in the nave between 
the walls, two hundred and fifteen from the pave- 
ment to the top of the cupola, three hundred and 
forty - four from the pavement to the top of 
the croſs, and ninety from the pavement to 
the higheſt part of the arched roofing in the nave 
and choir, It was near forty years -in building, 
was deſigned by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and coſt 
in the whole upwards of a million ſterling. There 
are three grand. porticoes, ſupported by ſtately 
columns, on the north, ſouth, and weſt ſides. 
The nave and choir are paved with marble, and 
the altar with porphyry finely 1 The dome 
is painted by Sir James Thornhill, with the hiſtory 
of St. Paul's converſion, and has on its vertex a 
neat balcony, and above that a beautiful ſtone lan- 


thorn, near ſeventy feet high, with a ball and 


a fine gilt croſs at top. The church is built of 
Portland ſtone, in form of a croſs, in imitation of 


St. Peter's at Rome; and the-expence of it was de- 


_ frayed by a duty on coals. On the eaſt fide of the 
cathedral is the famous ſchool called St. Paul's 
ſchool, founded by Dr. John Collet, dean of St. 
1933 a Paul's, 
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Paul's, in 1509, and endowed with handſome. 
ſtipends for a maſter, ſub maſter, and uſher, to 
teach one hundred and fifty- three poor children of 
any county of England, or any nation. The ma- 
ſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants of the mercer's com- 
pany, are the governors of the ſchool, and ad- 
mit the maſters and ſcholars; ſome of whom, 
when they go to the univerſity, have exhibitions 
for ſeven years, unleſs provided for ſooner. The 
upper - maſter has three hundred pounds a- year, 
beſides the advantage of additional ſcholars and 
boarders, by which he genei ally makes about two 
hundred pounds a- year more; the ſecond maſter. 
has two hundred and fifty pounds, and the third 
ninety pounds a-year. In Warwick-lane 1p this 
ward is the college of phyſicians, a ſtately build- 
ing, tho' badly ſituated. It has ſeveral grand 
apartments, particularly the hall, committee- room, 
another where the members meet once a quarter, 
beſides the library, diſpenſatory, theatre, preparing- 
room, and gatrets to dry herbs; and is adorned 
with pictures, ſculptures, ſtatues, and buſts, 
particularly thoſe of king Charles II. Sir John 
Cutler, and doctor Harvey. In the hall two of the 
ellows meet twice a week, to diſpenſe advice and 
medicines to the poor gratis. The college conſiſts 
of a preſident, cenſors, fellows, candidates, ho- 
norary fellows, and licentiates, incorporated by 
charters from ſeveral kings, and veſted with ſundry 
powers, privileges, and immunities; in conſe- 
quence of which they are not obliged to bear, or 
provide arms, or to ſerve on juries. I hey may take 
fix bodies a- year, executed at Tyburn, for the pur- 
poſes of diſſection; and none but ſuch as they li- 
cence, can legally practiſe phyſic within London, 
or ſeven miles round it. They have a good li- 
brary, particularly of books relating to their owa 
profeſſion. Ac joining to Chriſt- church, in New- 
Vor. III. Wt © gate- 
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eate-ſtreet, is the noble charity called Chriſtꝰs- hoſ- 
pital, a moſt ſpacious ſtructure, founded by Ed- 


Ward VI. for the poor children of. both ſexes of de- 


cayed citizens; of whom about one thouſand are ge- 
nerally maintained, clothed, and inſtructed, either 
in the hoſpital here, or in two houſes at Ware and 
Hertford dependant upon it. In 1673, a mathe- 
matical- ſchool was founded by Charles II. and en- 


dowed with three hundred and ſeventy pounds a- 


year, and, in 1694, a writing ſchool was erected by 
Sir John Moor, knight and alderman. The other 
ſchools are a grammar-ſchool, a ſchool. for the 
girls, who learn reading and needle-work; and 
Kere hath been lately added a maſter to teach the 
boys drawing. Of the boys, thoſe of the moſt pro- 
miſing genius, after being ſeven or eight years on 
the foundation, are ſent to the univerſity, ſome to 
ſea, and others are put out apprentices, with a ſuit- 
able ſum. They are dreſſed in blue, whence they 
are called Blue · coat boys, and the hoſpital, Blue- 
coat hoſpital. There are three hundred governors; 
who appoint the officers of the hoſpital, and admit 
the children. It is a pleaſing ſight to behold the 
children at ſupper on a Sunday evening in the hall. 


There ate eight wards for the children's beds, that 


of the girls being ſeparated from the reſt; and 
there is alſo a ward for the ſick. Each of the ma- 


ſters have one hundred pounds a-year, beſides an 


additional ſalary of twenty pounds allowed the 
grammar - maſter for catechiſing the boys, his 
uſher has fifty pounds a- year: in ſhort, twelve or 
thirteen hundred pounds a- year are expended in 
ſalaries to the officers, clerks, and ſervants; and 
the ſum diſburſed for the ſupport of the hoſpital, 


amounts to between eleven and twelve thouſand 


pounds, for defraying of which the hoſpital has a 


great eſſate in lands and houſes, beſides the re- 


venue ariſing from licenſing the city carts, and. 
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from Black well-hall. The other remarkable places 
in this ward are Chriſt's- church in Newgate-ſtreet, 
St. Vedaſt's in Foſter- lane, St. Martin's, Ludgate, 
and St. Martin's, Friday - ſtreet; Stationers- hall, 
Apothecaries-hall, Sadlers-hall, Embroiderers-hall, 
and Scots: hall: the laſt belonging to a Corpora- 
tion for the relief of poor, ſick, aged, and reduced 
Scotſmen and women. They allo employ and in- 
ſtruct poor Scottiſh orphans, bury the dead, and 
give money to Here as are diſpoſed to return to 
Scotland: 'The ſums diſtributed by this ſociety a- = 
mount to about ſix hundred pounds 4-year. 5 . 1 
Caſtle . Baynard - ward contains Doctor's- Ce m- 
mons, where the judges and lawyers belong- 
ing to the eccleſiaſtical and admiralty courts live 
in a collegiate way. Here are alſo offices, in which 
wills are depoſited and ſearched, and a court of 
faculties and diſpenſations. Cauſes are likewiſe 
tried in this place by the court of admiralty, and 
by that of delegates. - The epithet of commons is 
given to it, from the civilians commoning together, 
as in other colleges. + The cauſes of which the ci- 
vil and eccleſiaſtical law do, or may take cogni- 
zance,' are blaſphemy, apoſtacy from Chriſtianity, 
hereſy, ordinations, inſtitutions of clerks to bene- 
fices, celebration of divine” ſervice, matrimony, - 
divorces, baſtardy, tythes, oblations, obventions, 
mortuaries, delapidations, reparation of churches, 
probate of wills, adminiſtrations, ſimony, inceſt, 
fornication, adultery, ſolicitation of chaſtity, pen- 
ſions, proturations, commutation of penance, right 
of pews, and others of the like kind. The prac- 
tiſers in theſe courts are of two forts, advocates and 
proctors. The advotates are ſuch as have taken 
the degree of doctor of the civil law, and are re- 
tained as counſellors. The judges and advocates, 
if of Oxford, wear in court ſcarlet robes, and hoods 
lined with taffata; but if of Cambridge, white 
i I N 2 minever, 
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minever, and round black velvet caps. The 
roctors, who are the attornies in theſe courts, wear 
lack robes, and hoods lined. with fur. Their 


library contains a great number of books of 
all forts, eſpecially on civil law and hiſtory ; and 


it muſt be continually increaſing, as every biſhop, 
at his conſecration, gives, at leaſt, twenty: pounds, 
and ſome fifty pounds, towards purchaſing 
books. Hard by, on St. Bennet's-hill, is the col- 
lege of heralds, incorporated by Richard III. It 
conſiſts of the earl-marſha], or his deputy, three 


kings at arms, Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy, 


ſix heralds, four purſuivants, and eight proctors. 
In the college is a good library of books of heral- 
dry and antiquities, and the records of the coats 


of arms of all the names and families in England. 


All cauſes and differences relating to arms, atchieve- 
ments, and titles, are alſo heard here. In this 
ward are alſo ſeveral churches, + ' ig) 


Fiarringdon-ward- without. In this ward are the 


two Temples, or inns for the ſtudy and practice 


of the common law; Serjeants-inn, for the uſe 


of the judges and ſerjeants; and fix mins of Chan- 
cery, in which attornies are chiefly bred, viz. Clit- 


ford's- inn and New - inn belonging to the Temples; 


Staple's-inn and Bernard's- inn to Gray's- inn; and 
urnival's-inn and Travy's-inn to Lincoln's- inn. 


The Temples are very neat, divided into ſeveral 


courts, having each their hall and library, and 
very pleaſant walks and gardens. In the treaſury- 
chamber of the Middle-Temple is preſerved a 
great quantity of armour, which belonged to the 
Knights- Templars, conſiſting of helmets, breaſt 
and. back- pieces, together with ſeveral pikes, a 
halbert, and two very beautiful ſhields, with 
iron ſpikes in their centres, ſix inches in diame; 
ter, and each above twenty pounds weight. 


They are curiouſly engraved, and one of them 
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richly inlaid with gold: the inſides are lined with 
leather ſtuffed, the edges being adorned with (ilk 
fringe, and broad leathern bells are fixed to them 
for the bearer to ſling them upon their ſhoulders, 
Antiently at commons in the hall of the Inner- 
Temple, their bread ſerved inſtead of plates, and 
they had no other drinking veſſels than wooden 
cups; but at preſent they are allowed trenchers 
for their meat, and coarſe green earthen pots for 
their liquor. However, tho' the cuſtom of uſing 
mean veſſels ſtill prevails, yet there are few who 
fare better. All the members of the ſociety who 
have chambers. are obliged to be in commons a 
fortnight every term, for which they pay about ten 
ſhillings a week. Sixteen of theſe rerms, with a 
regular courſe of ſtudy, qualifies a ſtudent for the 
bar. The expences of admiſſion, with other diſ- 
burſements, amount to four pounds and two- 
pence ; but in the Middle-Temple the charge of 
admiſſion is five pounds, and the time to qualify _ 

a ſtudent for the bo is twenty-eight terms, Fhe 
chief officer of both houſes 1s a treaſurer, who is 
annually elected from among the benchers, and 
whoſe office is to admit ſtudents, to aſſign them 
their chambers, and to receive and pay all the 
caſh belonging to the ſociety. An afſembly, 
wherein the affairs of the ſociety are treated, is 
commonly held twice every term. The library in 
Garden - court, in the Middle-Temple, is open 
almoſt the whole year fiom morning to night. 
There is a church which ſerves both ſocieties, 
and is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, with many curi- 
ous monuments, ſome of them of knights-tem- 
plars. To it belongs a divine, commoaly called 
maſter of the Temple, and a reader, with handſome - 
ſtipends: the maſter has alſo a houſe and garden 

. adjoining to the church. Formerly there was a 

fixed lecturer for Sundays in the afternoon, who had 
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eighty. pounds a-year from each ſociety, convenient 


] 


lodgiog, and his diet at the benchers table; but 


of late the lecture is carried on by various preachers 
appointed and paid by the treaſurers of the two 
| houſes. The other places of any note in this ward 


are, the Sefſions- houſe in the Old-Bailey, in which 
criminal cauſes, ariſing in the city of London and 
county of Middleſex, are tried before the lord 
mayor, recorder, and ſome of the J00ges, eight 
times a year. The Fleet - priſon, allotred for the 
confinement of debtors from any part of the king- 
dom, and for ſuch as are guilty of a contempt of 
the court of Chancery and King's-bench : it hath 


been a very convenient priſon, but is now old 


and decayed. There is an area incloſed by 


high walls, in which the priſoners divert them- 
ſelves, together with a kitchen, and a coffee-houſe. 
If any of the debtors can give ſecurity to the war- 
den, that he ſhall be forth-coming, he may take 
a houſe or lodging, and walk abroad any where 
within the rules, extending to one fide of Lud- 
gate-hill, the Old - Bailey, and Fleet-lane. The 
chapel of the Rolls in ome Bon, Kh which 


the modern rolls. and records of the nation are 


kept; when theſe grow too bulky, they are re- 
moved to the Tower. Within the liberty of the 
Rolls the city hath no authority. Bride well is 
both an hoſpital and houſe of correction, into 
which a royal palace, that formerly ſtood here, 
was converted by Fdward VI. Ia the hoſpital are 
lodged twenty decayed tradeſmen, with about one 
hundred apprentices, who, when they have ſerved 
their time, have their freedom, and ten pounds to 
ſet them up. Theſe youths, who are cloathed in 
blue-doublets and white-hats, are under particu- 
lar regulations, diſtinguiſhing themſelves at all 


dangerous fires, by the dexterity with which they 
work an excellent fire-engine belonging to the 


| hoſpital, 
3 
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hoſpital, and the expedition and regularity with 
which they ſupply it with water. In the houſe of 


correction, ſtrumpets and other diſorderly per- 
ſons are ſet to hard labour, corrected, or diſcharged, 


as the governors think proper. Hard by is St. 


Bride's church, a ſtately fabric, with a moſt beau- 
tiful ſpire of great height. St. Dunſtan's church, 
remarkable for a curious clock. Ely houſe, over 
againſt St. Andrew's church, Holborn. This has 
| been the city palace of the biſhops of Ely for near 
five = years. St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, for 
the cure of the poor, ſick, and lame, from all parts 
of the kingdom. was refounded by Henry VIII. 
out of an old infirmary and priory, and en- 
dowed with five hundred marks a year; to which 
the citizens covenanted to add as much for the 
relief of one hundred lame and infirm patients: 
but the revenues of the hoſpital are now ſo much 
increaſed, that the annual expence amounts to 
about ten thouſand pounds, and the number of 
patients in the hoſpital and locks to about fix 
hundred, beſides out- patients, officers, and ſer- 
vants. The building is equally magnificent, ex- 
tenſive, and commodious. Pity it is that ſo noble 
and humane a foundation ſhould want any thing 
to render it perfect, and that every ſick perſon 
who is admitted, except ſuch as have ſuffered by 
accidents, as the fracture or diſlocation of a bone, 
ſhould be obliged to depoſit, or give ſecurity 
for the payment of a guinea, in caſe of death, by 
which ſome of the pooreſt and moſt miſerable ob- 
jects are excluded; which is alſo the caſe of 
ſeveral of the other hoſpitals of this city. The 
governors are about three hundred, beſidts the lord 
mayor and aldermen. Contiguous to this hoſpital, 
on the north-ſide, is Smithfield, noted for its fair 
and weekly markets on Monday and Friday, the 
greateſt in England for all ſorts of live cattle. In 
l | N 4 the 
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the reign of the bloody popiſh queen Mary, it was 
. ſtained with the blood of many proteſtant martyrs. 
I The laſt public edifice of this ward which we ſhall 
mention, is Surgeon's-hall in the Old Bailey, an 
elegant modern building, with a noble theatre for 
the purpoſes of anatomy. In this: ward is alſo a 
. narrow-ſtreet near Smithfield, called Cloth-fair, 
| becauſe a fair for cloth was antiently kept in it, 
= in which ſeveral eminent woollen-drapers ſtill live. 
| -  Coleman-ſtreet-ward is diſtinguiſhed by that 
| ſtately fabric called Bethlehem- hoſpital for the 
| reception of lunatics. It is five hundred and 
4 forty feet long and forty broad. and is divided 
into a great number of cells, in which the unhappy 
| patients, who are generally above two hundred, 
are taken care of without any expence to their 
friends, except cloaths, and burial when they 
die. Two handſome wings have been lately added 
for ſuch lunatics as are incurable. The governors 
are the ſame as thoſe of Bride well, and are moſtly 
ſubſtantial citizens, with a preſident, who is ge- 
nerally an alderman. The galleries of the 2 
tal are divided in the middle by two iron grates, 
by which means all the men are placed at one end 
of the houſe, and all the women at the other. St. 
Luke's hoſpital for lunatics is an improvement on 
that of Bethlehem: it is ſituated on the north ſide 
of the road, above Upper-Moorfields, in St. Luke's 
pr and is ſupported: by private ſubſcription. 
n this ward are allo Founders- hall, Armourers and- 
Braziers-hall, and the Exciſe-· office. In the laſt 
the commiſſioners, who have each a ſalary of one 
thouſand pounds a- year, receive the produce of 
the exciſe of beer, ale, and other liquors; of coffee, 
tea, and chocolate; of malt, hops, ſoap, ſtarch, can- 
dles, paper, calicoes, gold adler wire, vellum, 
3 hides, and ſkins, collected all over 
'S 


land, which they pay into the . 
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Having now gone thro? the feveral wards which 
contain any thing remarkable, we ſhall only men- 
tion the remainder, viz. Aldgate, Alderſgate, 
Bread-ſtreet, Biſhopſgate, Billingſgate, Candle- 
wick, Langbourn, Portſoken, Queenhithe, and 
Vintry. The city had formerly. eight gates, 
of which ſix are now pulled down, Ludgate, 
Biſhopſgate, Moorgate, Aldgate, Alderſgate, Crip- 
plegate. Thoſe that remain are Newgate and 
Temple-Bar, which laſt is the boundary of the 

city liberties on that ſide. Newgate is the county 
gaol for debtors, and a priſon ; the criminals 

th of London and Middleſex. | . 

Weſtminſter. This city had its name from the 
ſituation of its abbey, antiently called a minſter, 
in reſpect of that of St. Paul. That part proper- 
ly called the city of Weſtminſter, comprehending 
the pariſhes of St. John and St. Margaret, was 
once an iſland formed by the Thames, called 
Thorney Iſland, from the thorns with which it 
was over-run, and the abbey that ſtood in it, 
Thorney-abbey. The liberties of Weſtminſter 
contain the ſeveral pariſhes of St. Martin in the 
Fields, St. James, St. Anne, St. Paul, Covent- 
garden, St. Mary le Strand, St. Clement, Danes, 
ot. George, Hanover-ſquare, and the precinct of 
the Savoy. The government, both of the city 
and liberties, is under the juriſdiction of the 
dean and chapter of Weſtminſter, in civil as well 
as eccleſiaſtical affairs, and their authority extends 
to the preeinct of St. Martin le Grand, by New- 
gate · ſtreet, and in ſome towns of Eſſex, that are 
exempted from the juriſdiction of the biſhop of 
London and the archbiſhop of Canterbury; but 
the management of the civil part has, ever ſince 
the reformation, been in the hands of laymen, 
elected frorn time to time, and confirmed by the 
dean and chapter. The chief of theſe: laymen, 

are the high · ſteward, the deputy-ſteward, 1 ns 
"LD 5 | high- 
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high-bailiff, who hold their offices for life. There 

are alſo ſixteen burgeſſes and their aſſiſtants, out 
of which are elected two head- burgeſſes, one for 
the city, and the other for the liberties. © Anqther 
officer is the high-conſtable, who has all thyother 
conſtables under his direction. In 

We now. proceed to give a ſhort account of the 
moſt remarkable places in the pariſhes. both of the 
city and liberties. 8 25 DEAN} 
St. Margaret's pariſh, The places moſt worthy 
our notice in this pariſh are, firſt, the church, 
which is a large and elegant ſtructure: it was firſt 
founded by Edward the Confeſſor, but has been 
often rebuilt and repaired from that time to the 
year 1733, in which it was beautifully repaired at 
the expence of five thouſand pounds given by the 
parliament, being the church to which the houſe 
of commons repair to hear ſermons upon the na- 
tional holidays; there is a particular ſeat for the 
fpeaker. Secondly, St. James's park, of: which, 
at leaſt, the ſouth ſide is ſituated in it, and there- 
fore may be deſcribed here. This park is near a 
mile and a half in circumference ; on all ſides of 
it are very beautiful walks, and in the centre, ex- 
tending nearly the whole length of the park fron 
eaſt to weſt,” is a fine canal. On the ſouth ſide, 
near the eaſt end, is a wilderneſs ; at the ſame end 
ds the parade, where the horſe and foot · guard: 
rendezvous and perform their exerciſes. Fron 
ing the parade, to the ſouth, ſtands the treaſury, 
_ alarge'maſly building of Portland ſtone, contain- 
ing halls, apartments, and offices, for the va; ious 
branches of buſineſs tranſacted by the commiiſſion- 
ers for executing the office of lord- high - treaſurer 
of England; and here a committee of the privy- 
council ſit occaſionally to hear appeals from the 
plantations. Here alſo is a ſtately building lately 
erected by the government oppoſite to Whitehall, 
called the Horſe- Guards, becauſe ſonie of _ 
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daily mount guard there. Thirdly, Privy- n. 
This was the garden belonging to Whitehall pa- 
lace before it was burnt down; but now it is 
quite open, and on ſome parts of it houſes have 
been built by ſeveral noblemen, who have obtained 
grants of it for that purpoſe from the crown. 
11 the Almery or Ambry, to the ſouth of 
Tothill-ſtreet, where the alms of the abbey is 
ſaid to have been diſtributed formerly; and here 
the firſt printing- preſs uſed in England was ſet 
up in 1471, by the abbot of Weſtmiaſter, and 


managed by Caxton, who brought it from Hol- 


land. Fiithly, the Sanctuary; ſo was the abbey- 
ard formerly called, becauſe neither debtors could 
be arreſted, nor criminals apprehended in it, but 
both bid defiance to juſtice, as they do ſtill in 
popiſh countries; but this ſcandalous privilege 
was taken away at the reformation, - Sixthly, the 
abbey-church of St. Peter. A church was firſt 
built here by Sebert, king of the Eaſt Saxons, 
and dedicated to St. Peter. That having been 
deſtroyed by the Danes, another was founded by 
biſnop Dunitan. Afterwardsafar more magnificent 
church and a monaſtery were built by Edward 
the Confeſſor. But the preſent lofty fabric was 
erected by Henry III. and was fifty years in build- 
ing. Henry VII. afterwards added that moſt cu- 
- Tious chapel, which ſtill goes by his name, for a 
burial place for himſelf and his family. Leland 
calls it the miracle of the world, The firſt ſtone ' 
of it was laid. in January 1502, and the whole 
charge af it amounted to fourteen thouſand pounds 
ſterling, a very great ſum in thoſe days, It con- 
tains his own magnificent monument of ſolid braſs 
gilt, and a number of othersbelonging to kings and 
great men, very ſplendid and noble. In the church 
alſo great numbers of eminent men, both in church 
and ſtate, commanders by ſea and land, philoſo- 
phers, poets, &c. are buried, or at leaſt have mo- 
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numents. In it our kings are not only buried, 
but crowned, with great pomp and ſolemnity. In 
the ninth of queen Ann, four thouſand a-year, 
out of the coal duty, was granted by parliament 
for keeping it in repair. The revenue of the abbey, 


in the popiſh times, was near four thouſand pounds, 


equal in value now to twenty thouſand; It was 
alſo extremely rich in plate, jewels, and veſtments. 
In Dort's Hiſtory of the Antiquities of Weſtmin- 


. ſter, we are told that it had large poſſeſſions in 


two hundreds, ſixteen manors, ſeventeen hamlets, 
ninety-ſeven cities, towns, and villages. Queen 
Elizabeth, at her acceſſion, turned out the monks 


and erected a college, conſiſting of a dean, twelve 


prebends, and forty ſcholars. In the eaſt cloiſter 


of theabbey there is a library of about ſix thou- 


ſand books, belonging to the dean and chapter. 
Seventhly, the King's ſchool, near to the abbey- 
church, on the ſouth ſide, at firſt called the 
queen's ſchool, as having been founded by 
queen Elizabeth, for a head-maſter, ſecond mal- 
ter, and forty ſcholars. The maſters have hand- 
ſome allowances, and the ſcholars their edu- 
cation, diet, and lodging, and a gown once a 


year. Beſides thoſe on the foundation, great 


numbers of gentlemen's ſons are now educated 
here, making in the whole about four hun- 
dred; ſo that there are not only the two maſters, 
but likewiſe five uſhers. Of thoſe ſcholars that 


are fit for the univerſity, a certain number are 


elected annually by the dean of Chriſt-church, 
Oxford, and the maſter of Trinity-college, Cam- 
bridge, alternately. In the former of theſe col- 


leges they have a competent maintenance for life, 


and in the latter, till they are capable of provid- 


ing for themſelves. Eighthly, Weſtminſter- hall, 
in which the coronation feaſt is kept, and the 
courts of Chancery, King's-bench, Common- 


pleas, and Exchequer are held, was firſt. 45 
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by William Rufus, and afterwards repaired by 
archbiſhop Becket : it-was repaired a ſecond time, 
or rebuilt by Richard II. Though it is two hun- 
dred and twenty eight feet in length, ſixty- ſix in 
breadth, and ninety in height, yet it has not a 
ſingle pillar in it, but is ſupported by buttreſſes. 
On the caſt ſide of the gate, are the exchequer 
offices, whence all the public money is received 
and diſburſed. This hall is alſo uſed for the trial 
of peers and others, upon an impeachment of the 
commons. A great number of colours and ſtan- 
dards taken from the French at the battle of Hock- 
ſet, are ſtuck up in it: Ninthly, St. Stephen's 
chapel, near the ſouth end of the hall: it 
belonged antiently to a college of canons, but 
1s now the place where the houſe” of com- 
mons hold their aſſemblies, for which pur- 
poſe it has been uſed ever ſinee the” diſſolution 
of the monaſteries. It is à large commodious 
room, with benches aſcending like thoſe in a 
theatre, "ſufficient for the accommedation of fix 
hundred gentlemen. It has alſo convenient apart - 
ments about it for ſeveral purpoſes; and galleries 
in-whithiſtrangers are ſometimes: permitted to fit. 
and hear the debates: Betwixt ne houſe of com- 
mons and that of lords, ate the painted. chamber 
and court of requeſts" in the former, conferences 
betwixt the houles arecheldʒ and in the latter. ſuch 
as. have buſineſs: in either houſe attend. Tenthly, 
the houfe of lords. This is an obleng room, 
leſs than the houſe of commons, and hung with 
fine old tapeſtry, in which is repreſented the de. 
feat of the Spaniſn armada. In it is à throne for 
the king, when he comes to the parliament, with 
ſeats fot the prince of Wales, and other princes 
of the blood royal; for the archbiſhops and biſhops; 
the temporal peers,” according to their ranks; 
tor-peers under age, and ſons of peers. The lord- 
0 chancellor, 
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chancellor, keeper, and the judges, maſter of the 
rolls, and maſters of chancery, when preſent, ſit 
on woolpagks, to put them in mind of the im- 
portance of the woollen manufacture to the na- 
tion. Eleventhly, Weſtminſter- bridge. This is a 
noble bridge over the Thames, from New Pa- 
lace- yard Weſtminſter, to Stangate in Surrey, 
begun in the year 1736, and built at the public 
expence, conſiſting of thirteen arches, of which 


the centre one is very large. At top there is 


a noble ſtone baluſtrade on each ſide, with re- 
ceſſes, covered with half domes, at certain diſ- 
tances all along. On each fide is alſo a broad foot- 
path, with a road betwixt, large enough for 


three carriages to go a- breaſt. At night the 
bridge is well lighted b 
baluſtrades. The expence of erecting it amounted 


to above three hundred and eighey - nine thouſand = 


D a magnificent palace 
wilt by cardinal Wolſey, upon whoſe death it 
came, to the crown. It was greatly enlarged and 
beautified by Henry VIII. who removed hither 


from Bride well, where he had reſided after his pa- 
lace at Weſtminſter was burnt de wn. The addi 


tions made by Henry took up that ſpace where 
are now the treaſury, offices of trade and planta- 


tions, of one of the ſecretaries of ſlate, and privy- 


council, beſides dwelling-houſes. But this palace 
was entirely deſtroyed by fire in the reign of king 
William, ſoon after the revolution, except the 


banqueting · houſe, which was added by James I. 


and is a very noble fabric, planned by Inigo. 


Jones. There is one very ſtately room in it, now 


uſed for a chapels from one af the windows of 
harles I. was led to the ſcaffold. 
The cieling of it is finely painted by Rubens. 
Here are kept the office of one of the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, the board of green · cloth, and the lottery- 


which king 


g office. 


y lamps placed along the 
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** Before this palace wis conſumed by fire, 
it was reckoned the largeſt: in the world, "While 
Henry was carrying on his improvements, he 
alſo Built St. James's, and encloſtd 'the park” of 
that name fof the embelliſhment of bot. 
The pariſn of St. John. There is nothing re- 
markable in this pariſh, beſides what hath been 
already-mentioned, but the church, which-is a very 
heavy building, with two porticoes, and fout 
ſtone towers and” pinatles on the corners on the 
outfide, *. ie) ice 29 

We proceed now to treat of wigs armes i in 
de iderties of Weſtminſter, and muell egin with 
that of 715: 

St. Martit's in de Fields. The church of 
this pariſm had its tame _ being ſituated at 
firſt in an open field, though the Re Leger 
is now one of the moſt populous ſpots in London, 
The preſent church j oo e and beautiful, has 
a fine ' ſteeple; ſpire, and riſk of bells; a noble 
organ, alrar-piece, and pulpit. The portico at 
the weſt end is very grand and lofty, The whole 
of the church is ſaid to have coſt* upwards of 
thirty: thouſand pounds. The pariſh': was taken 
out of St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter; and though 
thoſe: of St. Paul, Covent-garden, St. Anne, 
St. James, and St. George, Hanover-ſquare, have 
been taken out of it, yet it is ſtill very large, and 
the rectory one of the beſt in England. The other 
places worth "mentioning in this pariſh are, firſt; 
Charing- croſs, ſo called from the crofs erected by 
Edward J. to his beloved queen Eleanor in the 
village that then lay about it, called Cha-. 
ring. In place of the croſs, which was almoſt 
deſtroyed in the civil war; was erected the pre- 
ſent equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles I. after the re- 
ſtoration. Nr „Scotland. yard, ſo-called from 
a palace tha here ancientiy, belonging to 
nen the 
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the kings of Scotland, who, while they held any 
dominions in England, were obliged to come and 
do homage for them to the kings of this country, 
Here are now the war- office and board of works; 
but of the palace there are no remains. Thirdly, 
the admiralty- office. This is a maſſy ſtone ſtruc- 
ture, containing, beſides the hall and other rooms, 
apartments for the ſeven lords of the admiralty, 
Who have the whole management of the royal 
nayy under the king. The clumſineſs of the 
architecture is now happily concealed by an ele- 
gant ſcreen, in form of an arcade, at the en- 
trance, contriyed by Mr, Adams, the architect. 
Fourthly, St. Martin's ſchool and library. Dr, 
Tenniſon, an eminent divine; and afterwards arch- 
\ biſhop. of Canterbury, but then only rector of 
this pariſh, erected both theſe in the reign of 
were Fifthly, the Mews. Here the king's 
Hawks were once kept, but now the place ſo 
| called conſiſts of two large courts, ſeparated by 
a range of ſtables, in which the king's horſes 
ſtand, In the courts ate coach-houſes and lodg-. 
iogs for the grooms, footmen, and coachmen, 
under the maſter of the horſe. Sixthly, Marlbo- 
rough-houſe.. This is a plain brick building, be- 
longing to the dukes of Marlborough. It ſtands 
pleaſantly, being ſeparated from the park only by 
a ſmall garden, and on the other ſide from Pall- 
mall by a court. The apartments are elegant, 
well furniſhed, and adorned with paintings. 
Seventhly, Carleton-houſe. Here the princeſs 
dowager of Wales, his majeſty's mother, uſually 
reſides, during the winter ſeaſon, - It has a garden 
behind it, towards the park, and a large court 
before it, towards Pall - mall, and is now a very ele- 
gant and commodious manſion, ſince its late im- 
pProvements and alterations. In the ſame ſtreet, a 
commodious houſe has been built for his late royal 
„1 "me  highneſs 
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highnels the duke of York, having a fine view 
into the park. Righthly, St. James's palace. This 
palace, as we obſerved before, was built by 
Henry VIII. Before the diſſolution it was an 
hoſpital for leprous maidens, to whom, upon 
their ſurrender of it, Henry granted penſions for 
life. It conſiſts of ſeveral courts, and has one 
good range of ſtate - rooms; though, upon the 
whole, it makes a very contemptible appearance 
as a royal palace. It has, however, a very neat 
chapel for the uſe of the royal family, which is 
exempted from all epiſcopal juriſdiction, and ſubs 
ject only to the dean, under whom, for the ſervice 
of it, are a ſubdean, forty- eight chaplains, twelve 
ntlemen of the chapel, two organiſts, ten chil- 
ren, a ſerjeant, a yeoman, and a groomof the veſtry. 
There is alſo a lord-almoner, for the diſtribution 
of his majeſty*s alms. In this and the queen's palace 
the royal family now reſide during the winter. 
Nintbly; the Queen's- palace. This was called Buck- 
ingham- houſe, till it was purchaſed by his preſent 
majeſty, and named the Queen's - palace. The 
ſituation is very agreeable, at the weft end of St. 
James's- park, of which it has a full view from the 
front, and commands a proſpect of the gardens 
and country behind. The gardens have been much 
enlarged fince it was purchaſed, and ſeveral im- 
provements and alterations made in the houſe, 
which is adorned with ſome good pictures. Ou 
the ſourh ſide of the gardens a ſtately riding houſe 
hath been built fore his majeſty's uſe. The palace 
elf js a plain brick building in form of an oblong 
ſquare, with a flat roof, and offices on each ſide, 
joined to the body of the houſe by open corri- 


dores, betwint which- is a large area, with a baſon 


in the middle, and a gate of iron curiouſly wrought 


towards theipark, from which, on each ſide, runs 


2 dwarf - wall, baluſtraded a- top with iron to'the 
> VeroBE:i 35:0 70.5777, 442 offices. 
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offices. Tenthly, the queen's library, ſtanding 
in the Upper St. James's-park, near the palace, 
was built and furniſhed with books by the late 
queen Caroline, Eleventhly, Northumberland- 
houſe, a noble antient palace, built round a 
quadrangle, with gardens and walks down to the 
Thames. It is very richly furniſhed, and adorned 
with many fine pictures. It belonged antiently 
to the Percys, earls of Northumberland; then to 
the duke of Somerſet, upon his marrying the 


heireſs of that family; and now to the duke of 


Northumberland, to which title, after that of ear], 
Sir Hugh Smithſon hath been advanced fince his 
marriage with The late duke of Somerſet's eldeſt 
daughter. Beſides theſe places, which are the 
moſt remarkable, there are, in this pariſh, ſeveral 
chapels, a work-houſe, play-houſe, tennis-court, 
alms-houſes, cold-baths, bagnios, charity-ſchools, 
a part of Leiceſter- ſquare, and the Hay-market. 
St. James's-pariſh, which was taken out of that 
of St. Martin's in the Fields. The moſt remarkable 
places in it are, firſt, the church, which coſt ſeven 
thouſand pounds, has a lofty ſteeple, and an arched 
roof, ſupported with pillars of the Corinthian or- 
der, = adorned with fret- work. It was made 
parochial in the year 1685, ſince which time, as 
the audience is polite, and the revenue good, it 
hath had many eminent preachers. Secondly, St. 
James's-ſquare, which is pretty large, has fine 
houſes on all fides, inhabited moſtly by the nobi- 
lity, and is well paved, with a noble baſon in the 
centre, ſurrounded with a palliſade. Thirdly, De- 
vonſhire-houſe in Piccadilly was formerly a noble 
- . houſe, built by Inigo Jones, in which the-princeſs 
Ann reſided before her acceſſion ; but that having 
been burnt down in 1733, the preſent magnifi- 


cent houſe was erected in the room of it. Fourthly, 


Burlington- houſe is a very noble fabric, with a large 
area, or court, on each ſide of which are the „ 
| LETS anc 


and towards the ſtreet a high wall, having three 
gates, two leſſer ones at each end, and a grand en- 
trance in the middle. Fifthly, Berkeley-ſquare, 
containing three acres, has been lately laid out and 
encloſed with iron rails in an elegant taſte, and is 
ſurrounded with handſome houſes; particularly, 
on the ſouth · ſide, there is a moſt magnificient man- 
ſion belonging to lord Shelburne. Sixthly, Ar 
the bottom of the Hay-market on the weſt- ſide is 
the Opera-houſe; and on the other ſide of the 
ſtreet a little theatre, well contrived and deco- 
rated for the repreſentation of dramatic entertain- 
ments. I here are a great number of elegant 
houſes in this pariſh belonging to perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, and ſeveral charity-ichools, meeting-houſes, 
markets, and chapels of eaſe. - 1 | 
St. George's, Hanover-ſquare. . In- this pariſh, 
beſides the church, a ſtarely edifice, and one of 
the fifty new churches, the moſt remarkable places 
are the following: firſt, Hanover ſquare, which, 
tho not very large, is agreeable, having handſome 
houſes all round, ang an area of about two acres 
laid out in neat gravel walks. Secondly, Caven- 
diſh - ſquare, adorned with a number of elegant 
houſes, near which is a handſome chapel erected by 
the duke of Portland. I hirdly; Grotvenor-fquare, 
having an area of five. acres, in which is a pleaſant 
arden, with an equeſtrian ſtatue of king George I. 
finely gilt in the centre. In this pariſh are alto the 
infirmary at Hyde-park corner, ſeveral chapels of 
eaſe, a work-houſe, a charity-{chool, and a market. 
St. Ann's, Weſtminſter. In this pariſh are Soho 
and a part of Leiceſter- ſquares. The former is 
well built, and has beautiful walks railed in, and 
Planted with trees; in the midſt of which is a 
tountain, and a ſtatue of Charles II in armour. 
The latter takes up between two and three acres, 
the greateſt. part of which is incloſed, and laid out 
in pleaſant walks, with an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
„% ˙ - _ George 
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George II. gilt, in the centre. On the north ſide 


is Leiceſter-houſe, the reſidence of his preſent ma- 


jeſty when prince of Wales. In this pariſh live 
more French refugees, or their deſcendants, than 
in any other in England. 

St. Paul's, Covent-Garden. That ſpace now 
called Covent or Common-Garden was antiently 
a real garden belonging to the monks of Weſt- 
minſter, and for that reaſon called Convent-Gar- 
den. In 1552 it was given by Edward VI. to 


John, earl of Bedford, one of whoſe deſcendants 


built the church for the uſe of his tenants, which 
in 1645 was made parochial. It was deſigned by 
Inigo Jones, and tho? plain, is accounted elegant, 
having a noble portico on the eaſt ſide, where the 
poll is taken for members for the city and liberty 
of Weſtminfter. The ſquare, on the weſt ſide of 


which the church ſtands, has a column in the 
middle, with ſun-dials on all ſides at the top, 


ſtately houſes with arcades on the north and eaſt, 
a fine play - houſe in the north - eaſt corner, and 
in the area is kept a market, the beſt in Eng- 
land, for all kinds of fruit, garden ſtuff, and green 
and dried herbs. 

St. Mary le Strand, one of the fifty new churches, 
is not large, but very beautiful, tho' rather over- 
charged with ſculpture. On the weſt is a ſtately 


| re with a dome, ſupported by ſeveral pillars. 


he pariſh, before the erection of the church, was 
in the precinct of the Savoy, The moſt remark- 
able buildings are, firſt, Somerſet-houſe, a palace 
built by the duke of Somerſet, uncle to Edward 


VI. which conſiſts of ſeveral courts, and, no doubt, 


was a magnificent ſtructure for the times in which 
it was built, but makes no grand appearance now. 
Charles II. made a noble addition to it, which, 
with the back parts of the palace, command a 
beautiful view of the gardens and river. The gar- | 
dens are adorned with ſhady-walks, and there are 


3. ſome 
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ſome ſtatues both in it and about the houſe. As 
none of the royal family have reſided here for a 
long time, officers belonging to the court, and 
others, are permitted to lodge in it. Secondly, the 
Savoy, which was antiently a houſe built by Peter 
earl of Savoy, from whom it derived its name. 
Afterwards there was a magnificent palace, be- 
longing to the dukes of Lancaſter, which was 
deſtroyed by Wat Tyler and his Kentiſh rebels. 
Henry VII. built and endowed an hoſpital in place 
of it, which Edward VI. ſuppreſſed, and gave the 
gteater part of itsrevenues to his hoſpitals of Bride- 
well, St. Thomas, and Chriſt-church : but queen 
Mary revived the former eſtabliſnment, which 
was ſuppreſſed once more by queen Elizabeth, 
and the revenue reſtored to the hoſpitals. Here 
are now a great many private houſes, a priſon for 
deſerters and other offenders, barracks for the 
guards and recruits, and . chapels for the French 
and German proteſtants. It is a liberty of itſelf, 
independent of the dean and chapter of Weſt- 
minſter, or rather a part of that now called the 
Dutchy Liberty, extending from Temple-Bar to 
Cecil-ſtreet in the Strand, _ . 
St. Clement's- Danes is ſaid to have had the epi- 
thet of Danes from a church, or cæmetery, that 
antiently ſtood in it belonging to that nation. The 
church is one of the moſt beautiful in town, was 
deſigned by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and built at 
the expence of the pariſhioners in 1682. The 
moſt noted places in the pariſh are, firſt, Clement's- 
inn, which has its name from the church, and is 
one of the inns of Chancery belonging tò the 
Inner-Temple : it conſiſts of a hall and ſeveral 
courts. Secondly, New-inn, belonging tothe Mid- 
dle-Temple, has a handſome little garden, and is 
well built. | Thirdly, Lyon's-inn, which belongs 
to the Inner-Temple, and has been long in the 
To SS 7 poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of the practitioners of the law. Fourth- 
ly, Exeter-Exchange is a large building oppoſite 
the Savoy, where Exeter - houſe formerly ſtood. 
The upper floor is occupied chiefly as a ware- 
* houſe, and the lower, formerly by milliners, but 
now by glovers, dealers in toys, books, muſical 
inſtruments, and prints. Fifthly, Clare-market, 
which had its name from the Newcaſtle family, its 
proprietors, and is well ſupplied with proviſions of 
all forts. DRY BELLY 

St. Martin's le Grand, tho” in the heart of the 
city of London, is, as we obſerved above, ſub- 
je& to that of Weſtminſter, the deputy-ſteward 
of which holds a court in it weekly, and for whoſe 
members the inhabitants of the precinct vote. 
We now proceed to deſcribe the moſt remarkable 
places in the ſeveral pariſhes in the ſuburbs. and 
without the liberties both of London and Weſt- 
minſter, taking them as they lie from weſt to eaſt. 

St. Giles in the Fields. In antient times here 
was an hoſpital for lepers, founded by Maud, wife 
to Henry I. where, it is ſaid, the priſoners going 
to Tyburn were (preſented with a bowl of ale, to 
refreſh them before they were executed. The 
preſent church was built betwixt the years 1730 
and 1734. The pariſn was very large, till St. 
George's Bloomſbury was taken out of it. It 
ſtill contains one of the largeſt and handſomeſt 
- ſquares in Europe, namely, Lincoln's- inn, fields, 
in which the houſes are very fine, eſpecially on 
the weſt ſide, and the area has a large baſon of 
water in the- centre, and is ſurrounded with an 
iron palliſade on a dwarf- wall. 
St. George's, Bloomſbury, was taken out of the 

pariſh of St. Giles, and its church, which ſtands 
| Huh anch north, and has the figure of George I. at 
the top of its lofty ſpire, is one of the fifty new ones. 
Here was antiently a village called E 
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from which the pariſh and ſquare derive their 


names. The ſquare contains about three acres, 
and 1s very beautiful. In this pariſh is that mag- 


nificent palace called Montague-houſe, which be- 
longed to the late duke of Montague, but has 


been lately purchaſed by the parliament for a re- 
poſitory of the Cottonian library, Harlean manu- 
ſcripts, major Edward's library, and Sir Hans 
Sloane's immenſe and curious collection of books, 
manuſcripts, and rarities, which are now the pro- 
perty of the public, and called the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum. In conſideration of its great utility, 
his majeſty has alſo been graciouſly pleaſed ta add 


thereto the libraries of books and manuſcripts 


collected by the ſeveral kings of England. Sir 
Hans Sloane's collection colt twenty thouſand 
pounds, lord Oxford's manuſcripts ten thouſand 
pounds, the houſe and gardens ten - thouſand 
pounds, and all other conveniences for placing 
the whole fifteen thouſand pounds, beſides a large 
ſum placed in the funds to ſupply ſalaries for the 
officers, &c. A catalogue of this noble Mu- 
ſeum is written in thirty - eight volumes in 
| folio and eight in quarto. Rules and ſtatutes 
alſo, with reſpect to the uſe of it, have been 
drawn up by the truſtees, and printed. A little 
to the eaſt of the Muſeum is Bedford-houſe, a 
very elegant ſpacious ſtructure, with its front to- 
wards the ſquare, from which it is ſeparated by 
a noble wall and gates, incloſing a fine area. Be- 


hind it has a beautiful garden, and a proſpect of the - 


fields. In this partſh there is alſo a handſome mar- 
ker, rebuilt ſome years ago by the duke of Bedford. 
St. George's, 'Queen-ſquare, was taken out of 
St. Andrew's, Holbourn, and its church is ano- 
ther of the fifty new ones. The moſt remarkable 
places in it are, firſt, its ſquare, which is a ve 
fine one, but open on the north to the fields. 
R t 9 Secondly, 
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Secondly, the hoſpital in Lamb's Conduit fields, 
For the maintenance of expoſed and deſerted young 
children, called the Foundling- hoſpital, which is 
a very large and magnificent ſtructure. In this 
hoſpiral a great number of expoſed and deſerted 
children are maintained and inſtructed; the boys 
being fitted for agriculture and the ſea-fervice, and 
the girls for uſeful ſervants for ſuch proper 
perſons as may apply for them. By act of parlia- 
ment, the males-are not to continue in the houſe 
after they have attained the age of twenty-four, 
nor the females after twenty-one. Such as have 
not had the ſmall-pox are inoculated at three years 
of age, in a proper place out of the hoſpital, For 
ſome time all were admitred that were brought, 
not exceeding two months old; but now only ſuch 
as draw white balls, Thirdly, Fowis-houſe, in Or- 
mond - ſtreet, had its name from the laſt duke of 
Powis, by whom both it and the late duke of News 
caſtle's houſe in Lincoln's-inn-fields were built; 
but the + preſent ſtructure is ſaid to have been 
erected at the expence of Lewis XIV. of France, 
the former having been burnt down while his am- 
baſſador reſided in it. Fourthly, Red - lion- ſquare, 
which is ſmall, but very neat, with an obeliſk in 
the centre. Beſides theſe places, in this neigh- 
bourhood are two conduits, called the Devil's and 
Lambs Conduits ; the former of which ſupplies 
Chriſt's - hoſpital with water, St. John's-church, 
as it is called, tho? it is no more than a chapel of 
eaſe to St, Andrew's Holborn, and the two great 
inns of court called Gray's and Lincoln's-inns, 
SGray's- inn is in the pariſh of St. Andrew's Hol- 
born, but not within the liberties of the city, 
and therefore was not mentioned in our deſcrip- 
tion of the moſt remarkable places in it. It an- 
tiently belonged, to the family of the Grays of 
Wilton, whence it had its name; afterwards 
0 A. 0 P x | | as 0 
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to the ſtudents of the law, and ſince then to 
the monks of Shene near Richmond, who leaſed 
it to the ſociety for a ſmall rent, which has been 

aid to the crown ſince the diſſolution, when 
8 VIII. granted it in fee- farm to the ſociety 
upon that condition. It conſiſts of ſeveral courts, 


inhabited by barriſters and ſtudents of the law, and 


alſo by ſuch gentlemen of independent fortunes, 


as chuſe this place for the ſake of an ageeeable re- 


tirement, or the pleaſure of the walks, which is 
likewiſe the caſe of maſt of the other inns of court. 
Here is a large hall, a chapel, and a library, well 
furniſhed with law and other books. Behind it 
is a very noble garden, with gravel and terras- 
walks, well planted and ſhaded with trees. The 
ſociety can boaſt of having in the liſt of its mem- 
bers thoſe two eminent men, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
lard-keeper of the great -ſeal, and Sir Francis, 
lord Verulam, and lord-high- chancellor of Eng- 


land; the latter of whom was more elevated above 


other men by his genius, learning, and know- 
ledge of nature, than by his rank and office. The 
members of the houle are to be in commons 2 
fortnight every term, for which they pay ſixteen 


ſhillings. The other great inn, viz. Lincoln's, 


is partly in the pariſh of St. Giles's, partly in that 


of St. Clement's, and partly in the liberty of the 


Rolls. It is very large, conſiſting of ſeveral courts, 
which have been erected at different periods of 
time; The chapel is very beautiful, and much 


admired for its painted windows. On the north- 


ſide are gardens, in which is a fine terras extend- 
ing the whole length of the garden, and com- 
manding a proſpect of Lincoln's- inn fields, beſides 
walks ſhaded with trees, and embelliſhed with 
fountains. and ſtatues... The charge of admiſſion 
into this houſe, including fees, amounts to five 


pounds, and every ſtudent after ſtudying there 
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ſeven years, is admitted to the bar. The mem- 
bers are obliged to be a fortnight in commons 
every term. at os toe 

St. James's, Clerkenwell. The church of this 
pariſh is part of one that belonged to a priory 


which ſtood here antiently. It had the epithet of 


Clerkenwell from the pariſh clerks of London 
coming hither formerly, once a-year, to repreſent 
portions of ſcripture, in the dramatic way, before 
the lord- mayor, aldermen, and ſome of the nobi- 
lity; at a noted fountain near the lower end of the 
green. Near this, where now is St. John's-ſquare, 
was formerly an hoſpital belonging to the knights 


of St. John of Jeruſalem, or K nights-Hoſpitallers, 


ſo called from their having an hoſpital at Jeruſalem 


for the accommodation of pilgrims, and other 


Chriſtians. This was their chief ſeat in England. 


Both they, and the Knights-Templars, tho? ori- 


ginally poor and humble, flouriſhed to ſuch a degree, 
that the former had nineteen thouſand lordſhips in 
Chriſtendom, and the latter nine thouſand ; the prior 
of the former being reckoned the firſt baron of Eng- 
land. The yearly revenues of their hoſpitals at the 
diſſolution amounted to three thouſand four hun- 


dred pounds; a ſum equal to five times as much 


now. In this pariſh is Hicks's- hall, which had its 
name from Sir Baptiſt Hicks, a mercer and juſtice 


of the peace, who built it at his own expence, and 


in which are held the ſeſſions of the juſtices of the 
peace for Middleſex. Here alſo the grand- jury 
meet eight times a- year, to find the bills of indict- 
ment on which criminals are afterwards tried at 
the Old- Bailey. As the water-works of the New- 
River company are in this pariſh, it will not be 


improper to give a brief account of that great 


undertaking, for ſupplying the city with good and 
wholeſome water. It was firſt ſet on foot by the 
citizeps of London in the reign of James I. 2 
NS, s they 
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they growing weary of it, in conſequence of thie 
expence, it was next undertaken by Sir Hugh 


Middleton, aſſiſted by the king, who cut a canal, 


from Ware to Iſlington, for forty miles, bringing 


it over vallies in ſome places, and thro! mountains 


in others. King Charles I. relinquiſhed his moiety 
to Sir Hugh, upon condition that five hundred 
pounds a- year, fee-farm rent, ſhould be paid out 
of the future profits to the crown. The ſtock and 
profits were divided into ſeventy-two ſhares, each 
of which is valued at above five thouſand guineas, 
the number of houſes ſupplied by it with water 
being now very great, and continually increaſing. 


The proprietors were incorporated by James I. 


and the affairs of the company are managed by a 
governor, deputy-governor, treaſurer, and. twen- 
ty-ſix directors, who have under them ſeveral 
clerxs,colleftors, paviours, turncocks, pipe-borers, 
beſides ſurveyors to ſee the river ſcoured once a- 
year, and fourteen walkers between Ware and 
London, to ſee that no damage be done to it, nor 
any thing thrown in to infect the water. Be- 
ſides the great pleaſure, convenience, health, and 
cleanlineſs private families derive from this un- 
dertaking, the advantage of a ſupply of water in 
every ſtreet, for extinguiſhing fires, is apparent 
to every one. Likewiſe in this pariſh is the noble 
hoſpital, called the Charter-houſe, becauſe it was 
antiently a monaſtery belonging to the Chartreux, 
or Carthuſians. After the diſſolution, it paſſed 
thro? ſeveral hands, till at laſt in the reign of 
James J. it was purchaſed of the earl of Suffolk 


by Thomas Sutton, of Caſtle - Camps, in the coun- 
ty of Cambridge, who converted it into an hoſ- 


pital, which he liberally endowed, for the main- 


tenance of eighty poor brothers, who are to be 


decayed gentlemen or merchants, or ſuperannuated 
loldiers \- ſea or land, not under fifty years of 
. . | | . age; 


* 
- 

* 
* 


| 
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age; but ſoldiers maimed in the wars may, in 
regard of their misfortune, be admitted ten years 


ſooner. All theſe, beſides a gown each, diet, 


and lodging, are allowed ſeven pounds a-year. 
He further endowed it for the maintenance and 


education of forty boys, now increaſed to forty. 


four, in conſequence of the improvement of the 
rents. Theſe are admitted between the years of 
ten and fifteen, and continue in the hoſpital eight; 
at the expiration of which, thoſe that have a capa- 
city for learning are tranſplanted to the univerſities, 
where twenty nine now are conſtantly maintained, 
with an allowance of twenty pounds per annum 
for eight years, after which many of them are 
provided for in the church, there being nine 


livings in the gift of the governors, to which they 


have the preference. Thoſe of a leſs promiſing 
genius in claſſical learning are put out appren- 
tices, and the houſe gives forty pounds with 
each, The governors are the king, archbiſnop 
of Canterbury, two biſhops; twelve noblemen, 
of whom the king preſents two both of the pen- 
ſioners and ſcholars, and the reſt one each in their 
turns. Under theſe are a maſter or governor, a 
preacher, two ſchoolmaſters, a phyſician, regiſ- 
ter, receiver, treaſurer, manciple, ſteward, and 
auditor, liberally provided for in the houſe. The 
purchaſe of the houfe coſt Mr. Sutton thirteen 
thouſand pounds; the building and fitting up of 
the hoſpital ſeven thouſand pounds more; and 
the rents of the fifteen manors, and other lands, 
withwhich he endowed it, amounted atfirſt to four 
thouſand five hundred pounds, and now to upwards 


of fix thouſand pounds per annum. He lies bu- 


ried in the chapel under a magnificent monument 


of white and black marble, which coſt fifteen hun- 


dred pounds. Beſides the money and eſtates ex- 
pended upon, and left to the hoſpital, he be- 
202 A 5 queathed 
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queathed fifteen thoufand pounds in legacies to 
his relations and friends, | 

St. Luke's pariſh was taken out of St. 
Giles's Cripplegate, and the church is one 
of the fifty new ones. The places worth our no- 
tice in it are theſe ; firſt, the Artillery. ground. 
This is a field to the north of Chiſwell-ftreet, for 
the Artillery company, and trained bands of Lon- 
don to perform their exerciſes in, with a building 
in the middle for a magazine of arms. Secondly, 
Old- ſtreet, a part of the Roman military way, 
that went by London from the weſt to the 
eaſtern part of the kingdom. Thirdly, Tindal's, 
or the Diſſenters burying ground, ſo called be- 
cauſe one Tindal took a leaſe of the ground, and 
converted it into a burial- place for the diſſenters. 
Fourth, Mountmill, at the end of Gofwell-ſtreer, 
was one of the forts ' erected by the parlia- 
ment in 1643, for the defence of London. It 
was afterwards called the Mount, and upon a 
wind-mill being erected upon it, Mount- mill. 
Fifth, Play houſe-yard, between Whitecroſs-ſtreer 
and Golden-lane. Here was antiently a play- 
houſe, and, as it appears, another in Barbican ; 
nor is this to be wondered at, as many of the no- 
bility formerly lived hereabouts. By the ic 
houſe, in this pariſh, is an hoſpital in which above 
two hundred poor French proteſtants are main- 
rained, one half of them and more by the revenue 
of the houſe, and the reſt by their friends at nine 
pounds a year each: the governors of it are in- 
corporated. Near this is St. Luke's hofpital for 
lunatics, which we have mentioned before. In 
this pariſh are alſo ſeveral alms houſes, a free- 
ſchool, the city common-hunt houſe, and a ken- 
nel for hounds, _ te e 
St. Leonard's Shoreditch. This is a very large 
pariſh, which took its name, not from Jane Shore, 
BOY concuvine 
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concubine to Edward IV. but from Sir John Sord, 
or Soreditch, lord of the manor in the reign of 
Edward III. The foundation of the- preſent 
church, which 1s very beautiful, and has a very 
lofty ſteeple, was laid in the year 1736, The 
places of chief note in the pariſh are theſe 
firſt, Aſke's hoſpital, in the hamlet of Hoxton, 
built by the company of haberdaſhers, execu- 
tors of Robert Aſke, eſquire, one of their mem- 
bers, who left them thirty thouſand pounds 
for that purpoſe, and for the relief of twenty poor 
men, members of the company, who muſt be 
ſingle, and have each three pounds a year, lodg- 
ing, firing, diet, and a gown once in two years, 
Ne further ordained, that twenty boys, the ſons 
of decayed freemen of the company, ſhould be 
educated and maintained. Their maſter has forty 
pounds and a houſe, and reads prayers twice a 
day. The building, which has more the air of a 
palace than an alms-houſe, coſt twelve thouſand 
unds. Secondly, Ironmongers-hoſpital, or Jef- 
-fries'alms-houſes. This hoſpital ſtands in Kingſ- 
land road, a little out of town, and is an excellent 
model for an alms houſe, being only two ſtories 
high, of brick, without ornament, but neat, and 
the chapel in the middle. In it, erected by the 
ironmongers in 1713, purſuant to the will of Sir 
Robert Jeffries, who was a member of that com- 
pany, and lord- mayor of London, fifty-fix poor men 
of the ſame company, not under fifty- ſix years of 
age, have a room, part of a cellar,. ſix pounds a 
year, anda gown. If any of them have a wife, ſe 
may live with him, and if ſhe ſurvives him, be 
choſen in his room. Thixdly, the Weavers-alms- 
houſes in Old- ſtreet, in which twelve weavers wi- 
dows have each twenty-four buſhels of coals, 
twenty ſhillings a year, and a gown every ſe- 
cond year. Fourthly, Fuller's alms - houſes, 
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in which twelve poor widows of Shoreditch 
ariſh have four pounds a year and a ſack of 
coals. Fifthly, Walter's alms houſes in the ſame. 
ſtreet. In theſe, eight poor widows have five 
ſhillings a month each, and half a chaldron of 
coals yearly. Sixthly, Badger's alms-houſes at Hox- 
ton, 1n which ſix poor men have twenty ſhillings. 
a year for themſelves and wives. Seventhly, Burn's 
alms-houſes in Kingſland- road, conſiſting of twelve 
rooms, in each of which a poor freeman of the 
frame-work-knitters company, or his widow, has 
3 of eighty pounds a year. Har- 
ar's alms-houſes in the fame road, in which 


twelve ſingle men and women, put in one half 


by the drapers company, and. the other by the 
pariſh of Shoreditch, have fix ſhillings a month, 
and half a chaldron of coals each yearly. In 
Norton Falgate liberty, which belongs to the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul's, and lies between Bi- 
ſnopſgate- ſtreet- bars and Shoreditch, is an alms- 
houſe, in which ſix poor members of the weavers 
company, have each eight pounds, a chaldron of 
coals, and a dozen and half of candles yearly. 


The pariſh of Chriſt-church, Spitalßields. The 


church is one of the fifty new ones, and is reckoned 
one of the moſt magnificent pariſh churches in Lon- 
don. The inhabitants, of which the greater part are 
French, or ef French extraction, are employed 


chiefly in the ſilk manufacture. The pariſh was 


taken out of St. Dunſtan's Stepney. From the 
urns with aſhes, human bones, and other Roman 
. antiquities, that have been dug up here, theſe 
fields would ſeem to have been a burial- place of the 
Romans. They were . afterwards called Lolleſ- 
_ worth-fields, as we learn from Stow, and after 
that Spitalfields, from Sr. Mary's Spital, in the 
neighbourhood, The French have à charity- 
ſchool in theſe fields, in which all the poor chil- 


dren 


S 
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dren of that nation are taught to read, write, and 


. © Cypher gratis, at certain hours of the day, and 


two alms-houſes, in one of which near three hun- 
dred poor families have a pan of broth, half a 
Foy of meat, and a pound of bread, from two 
o ſix times a week, according to* their circum- 
ſtances ; the charity requires five hundred a year 
to ſupport it. In the other, forty-five poor men 
and women have two ſhillings and three pence, 
and a buſhel of coals a week, and 'apparel every 
other year. In an alms-houſe belonging to the 
dyers, near Spitalfields, ſix poor widows have 
thirty ſhillings a year. | 
St. Mary's Whitechapel. The church of this 
pariſh was ſo called, as it is thought, from its be- 
ing formerly a chapel of eaſe to Stepney, and the 
whiteneſs of its walls. In Wellcloſe, or Marine 
fquare, in this pariſh, is the Daniſh chapel, and 
in Roſemary-lane is Rag-fair, in which old cloaths, 
to a great amount, are bought and fold. Beſides 
thefe, there is a market for hay, and carcaſes of 
meep; and not many ago was a playhouſe in 
Goodman's-fields, for the amuſement of the inha- 
bitants of Wapping and its environs. To con- 
clude, there are alſo two. free-ſchools, two alms- 
| Houſes, a court of record, a priſon, work-houſe, 
and cold bath. | | 
St. Catharines by the Tower. This pariſh is 
- chiefly remarkable for an hoſpital and chantry 
founded in the popiſh times with great privileges 
and immunities ; the former by Maud, wife of 
king Stephen, but endowed and augmented by 
Eleanor, relict of Henry HI. and Eleanor, wife 
of Edward I. for a maſter, three brethren, chap- 
lains, fix poor clerks, and ten poor women ; the 
latter by Philippa, wife to Edward III. The 
maſter delivered up the charter to queen Eliza- 
beth, to be cancelled ; but ſhe granted _— 
| | | other, 


- 
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other, by which moſt of their privileges and re- 
venues were continued to them. In conſequence 
of this there is ſtill a maſter, but he is not an eccle- 
ſiaſtic as formerly; three brethren, uſually ſome 
eminent clergymen, who preach by turns; three 
ſiſters, and ten beadſwomen, among whom the 
endowment is divided. The precinct is ſtill a diſ- 
tinct liberty, having its proper judge, court, and 
riſon; and without an order from the board of 
Gao ciodd, no-perſon can be arreſted in it. The 
church is ſubject to the biſhop of London, In 
this pariſh is a place called Hangman's- gains, 
which is a ſtrange corruption. of Hammes and 
Guiſnes, the names of two towns in Picardy, 


whence, upon their being taken by the French, 


many of the inhabitants came and ſettled here. 
St. John's, Wapping, was taken out of St, 
Mary's, White-chapel. It is inhabited chiefly by 
ſea-faring people, or ſuch as deal in naval ſtores, 
It can claim a third of all the gifts and legacies 
left to St. Mary's, White-chapel, and alſo of the 
rents of the houſes belonging to that pariſh, with 
a ſixth of the money collected at the ſacrament, 
In this pariſh is Execution-dock, where pirates are 
executed, another dock, and a yard for ſhip- 
building. - 4 | 
St. Paul's, Shadwell, was taken out of Stepney, 
deriving its name from a ſpring under the ſouth-wall 
of the church. In Sun-tavern-fields, where gra- 
vel, which is now taken out of the river, uſed 
formerly to be dug for ballaſt, and conveyed thro? 


the lanes, ſtill from thence called Old and New- 


gravel-lanes, coffins and urns, &c. were found in 
1615: whence, it is ſuppoſed, there was for- 
merly a Roman cemetery, In this pariſh is 


alſo a medicinal - ſpring, - and a dock for building 


ſhips. . 


— 
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St. George's in the Eaſt is one of the fifty new 
churches, and the pariſn was formerly a part of 
that of Stepney. The moſt remarkable founda- 
tion in it is Raine's hoſpital in Fowden - fields. 
Forty-eight girls, taken out of the pariſh-ſchoo], 
which was alſo endowed by Mr. Raine with a per- 
petual annuity of ſixty pounds, are taught to read, 
write, ſew, and houſewifry, and after being three 
years upon the foundation, are put out appren- 
| tices. For theſe purpoſes he endowed, the hoſpital 
with a perpetual annuity of two hundred and forty 
pounds, beſides four thouſand four hundred pounds 

South ſea annuities, to be laid out in a purchaſe. 
St. Ann's, Limehouſe, is one of the fifty 
new churches, ſaid to have had its name from the 
limes that formerly grew thereabouts. In the 
pariſh are two docks for ſhip-building ; and the 
inhabitants, both of it and the two laſt mentioned 
Pariſhes, are chiefly ſea- faring people and their 

_ .-dependants. +1 EW BENE: 
St. Dunſtan's, Stepney. Tho' ſeveral pariſhes, 
as we have already obſerved, have been taken out 
of this, it is ſtill very large, and contains moſt of 
the Tower-hamlets, viz. Bednal-green, Mile-end, 
_ > Poplar, and Ratcliff, beſides the village of Step- 
ney. There are none of theſe without one or two 
. alms-houſes ; but at Mile-end are many, as the 
drapers, ſkinners, vintners, judge Fuller's,  Fiſh- 
er's, Bancroft's, and the Trinity-houſe; of which, 

the two laſt merit a more particular deſcription. 
In Bancroft's alms-houſe, which was erected in 
1735 by the drapers company, in purſuance of the 
will of Francis Bancroft, who had been one of the 
lord-mayor's officers, and left twenty-ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds in truſt to the above company, for 
building and endowing it, twenty - four poor alms- 
| men have eight pounds a-piece, and half a chal- 
dcxon of coals yearly, with a gown of bays every 
3 | +*] hard 
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third year; and one hundred poor boys are cloath- 
ed and taught, with four pounds to bind them ap- 
prentices; but if they go to ſervice, they have 
only two pounds ten ſhillings to buy cloaths. The - 
two ſchool-maſters have thirty pounds a year and 
a houſe each: beſides what is allowed for books, 
paper, pens, and ink, twenty pounds a-year are 
allotted to ſupply the maſter and ſchool with 
coals and itt = Both alms-men and boys are 
obliged to be preſent at two ſermons, for which 
he left money, to be preached at St. Helen's or 
St. Michael's, Cornhill. Trinity-hoſpital, a very 
beautiful building, was erected in, 1695 by the 
corporation of the Trinity, conſiſting ot a maſter, 
four wardens, eight aſſiſtants, eighteen elder 
brethren, and an unlimited number of younger 
brethren, for twenty - eight decayed or antient 
ſeamen, or their widows, who have ſixteen ſhil- 
lings every month, twenty ſhillings a- year for 
coals, and a gown every ſecond year, Beſides this, 
ariſing from the money of the ballaſt-office, light- 
houſes, buoys, beacons, &c. belonging to them by 
act of parliament, the benefactions of well diſpoſed 
perſons, eſtates purchaſed or received, they an- 
nually afford relief to at leaſt three thouſand poor 
mariners, their widows, or orphans. They had 
their firſt charter from Henry VIII. which has 
been ſeveral times confirmed and extended ſince, 
Their powers and privileges are, 1ſt, To examine 
the maſters of his majeſty's ſhips. 7.24, To lay five 
pounds fine upon aliens who -ſerve aboard mer- 
chants ſhips without their licenſe, and to puniſh 
ſeamen for mutiny and deſeftion in the merchants 
ſervice. zd, To appoint pilots for conducting 
ſhips in and out of the Thames, and to lay fifty 
pounds fine upon them and the maſters, who act 
without being authorized by them. 4th, To ſet- 
tle the rates of pilotage, and erect W 
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ſea-marks on the coaſt. 5th, To licenſe poor ſea- 
men, not freemen, to row on the Thames for their 
ſupport, when their ſervice is not wanted at ſea, 
6th, To hear and determine the complaints of 
officers and ſeamen in the merchants ſervice ; but 
an appeal lies from their decrees- to the court of 
admiralty. 7th, In conſideration of the increaſe 
of their poor, to purchaſe eſtates in mortmain to 
the amount of five hundred pounds, and to receive 
the benefactions of well diſpoſed perſons to the 
like amount clear of reprizes. Every maſter or 
mate, who is expert in navigation, may be ad- 
mitted into the fraternity as a younger brother. 


The hamlet of Poplar in this pariſh is fo called 


from the trees of that kind, with which it formerly 
abounded. That called Poplar-marſh, or the Iſle 
of Dogs, from the hounds kept in it when the 
court reſided at Greenwich, is reckoned the richeſt 
paſture in England, and the ſheep and cattle fed 
there-the largeſt, It is not in reality an iſland, but 
a peninſula, 7 * Joined to the land on the north- 
ſide. Blackwall, in this pariſh, contains ſeveral 


yards and docks, and a ſafe harbour for the largeſt 


ſhips. Ratchff is ſaid to take its name from 
a red cliff that was antiently there. In this pariſh 
is a German and Portugueſe- Jews burial-ground, 
and an annual fair at Mile end. In each of the 
hamlets is a chapel of eaſe to the mother-church 


at Stepney, and diſſenters meeting-houſes all over 


the pariſh, K - 

St. John's, Hackney, contains, beſides the 
village properly called Hackney, the hamlets of 
Dalſton and Shakelwell on the weft, Clapton on 
the north, and Hummerton on the eaſt, which 
are inhabited moltly by merchants and citizens of 
London. | | | 

St. Mary's, Iſlington. This pariſh, beſides 


Iſlington, comprehends the Upper and Lower 


Holloways, 


* 
9 
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Holloways, three ſides of Newington- Green, and 
part of Kingſland, The church, which was not 
many years ago rebuilt, is a prebend of St. Paul's, 
but ſubject in eccleſiaſtical matters to the archdeacon 
of London. In this pariſh is Canonbury-houſe, on 
a beautiful eminence, once the manſion-houſe of 
a manor belonging to the canons of St. Bartho- 
lomew, in Smithfield, but now divided into tene- 
ments, and. let out, many people from London 
taking lodgings in it, on account of its fine ſitua- 
tion, air, and proſpect. On the welt {ide of Iſling- 
ton is that noble reſervoir, whence the water, con- 
veyed by the channel already mentioned from Ware 
in Hertfordſhire, is received, and from which, and 
another reſervoir a little higher, it is diſtributed 
by pipes all over the town. In a field beyond the 
White-conduit-houſe, called Six-acre- field, are the 
remains of a Roman camp, ſuppoſed to be made 
by the Roman general Suetonius, after he quitted 
London, and before he defeated the Britons un- 
der Boadicea. Near Iſlington alſo is a ſpring of 
chalybeate-water, called New Tunbridge- wells, 
for drinkingof which each perſon pays three - pence; 
and a houſe of entertainment, called Sadler's-wells, 
where during the ſummer ſeaſon people are amuſed 
with rope-dancing, tumbling, pantomime enter- 
tainments, &c. | | | 
Having now given a brief account of every 
thing remarkable in the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, and the pariſhes which may not improper- 
ly de called their ſuburbs, we next proceed to take 
a view of the moſt remarkable places in the reſt of 
the county. | 
St. Mary-le-Bonne, or rather Borne, took its 
name from a church built here in the fifteenth 
century, in place of one at Tyburn, and dedicated 
to the Virgin-Mary, with the epithet of Borne, 
from a bourn or-brook near it. The city was for- 
12005 . merly 
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merly ſupplied with water from this brook by nine 
conduits; but in 1703, when it 'was plentifully 
ſupplied with better from the New-River, this was 
demiſed for feven hundred pounds a-year, for the 
term of forty-three years. Over the ciſterns, at 
the foot of the bridge, was formerly a banquet- 
houſe, in which the lord-mayor and aldermen, and 
their ladies, uſed to have entertainments ; but it 
was taken down in 1737. Tho antiently there 
was a manor, village, and church, that bore the 
name of Tyburn, yet the only place that retains 
it at preſent is the ſpot where the felons are exe- 
cuted. This village is now almoſt joined to the 
metropolis, by the new buildings on that ſide. 
Here is a place of public entertainment, with a 

leaſant garden, and a band of vocal and inſtru- 

mental muſic, in imitation of Vauxhall. At a 
little diſtance, towards the north, lies Paddington, 
a pretty little rural village. 0 * 20] 
HFampſtead, a village, lying to the north-eaſt of 
the former, upon the brow of a hill, whence there 
is a moſt delightful proſpe& of London, the 
Thames, and the country along its banks on both 
ſides. The heath has ſomething very wild and 
agreeable. Here is a fine aſſembly and long- room; 
and not many years ago a very handſome chapel 
was erected by the contributions of the inhabitants. 
_ Highgate. This village has its name from an 
high gate, where toll was paid to the biſhop of 
London, when the road from Gray's - inn to Bar- 
net was turned thro his lands. In the neighbour- 
ing pariſh of Hornſey, to which, and that of 
Pancras, the church of Highgate is only a chapel 
of caſe, at a place called Muſwell-hill, from a well 
there, was a' chapel in the popiſh times, ſtiled 
Our Lady of Muſwell, much 'vifited by: the ſuper- 
ſtitious, in conſequence of ſome miraculous cures 


pretended to be wrought by the water. 
I IR Kenſington, 


\ 
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_ Kenſington. Here is a palace, which was pur- 


chaſed of the earl of Nottingham by king Wil- 
liam, and, with its gardens, hath been greatly 


improved ſince by queen Anne and queen Caro- 


line. , This-palace has ſome elegant apartments, 
richly furniſhed, and adorned with original paint- 
ings. The gardens are very large, and laid out 
with excellent taſte, as diſplaying every where a 
noble ſimplicity and grandeur. The grand baſon 


of water in the centre, and the Serpentine river, 


are great ornaments. The ſpacious walks and 
lawns greatly contribute likewiſe to its embelliſh- 
-ment. The air of the gravel-pits in the, neigh- 
bourhood is much extolled ; and fo is the ſitua- 
tion of Holland-houſe, a little to the weſt of it. 
On the ſouth ſide of it lies Hyde-park, of great 
extent, and very beautiful, being planted with 


a vaſt number and variety of tall ſtately trees, 


finely diſpoſed and adorned with a grand piece of 
water in the centre, called the Serpentine-river, 
a reſervoir near Groſvenor-gate, a grove towards 
the top, ſome fine ſprings,” and herds of deer. 
The nobility and gentry take the air here on 
horſeback, or in coaches; and in the ſummer ſea- 
ſon there are frequent reviews, at which his ma- 


jeſty is often preſent. At the corner of it, next 
Weſtminſter, is St. George's-hoſpital, for the ſick 


and lame, which was firſt opened in 1734. It has 
about three hundred governors, is ſupported by 
voluntary ſubſcriptions, and ſo well managed and 
attended, that it is a very uſeful charity, _ 

\, Chelſea is a pleaſant and populous village 
upon the banks of the Thames, inhabited moſtly 
by Londoners who have retired from buſineſs ; 
but it is chiefly noted for three particulars : iſt, 
Its hoſpital for lame, ſick, and ſuperannuated ſol- 


diers. 2d, The apothecaries phyſic- garden. 


39, Its porcelain manufacture. The hoſpital was 


P 4 begun 
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begun by Charles II. continued by James II. and 
finiſned by William and Mary. The building 
conſiſts of three ſides of a quadrangle, in which 
are apartments for betwixt four and five hundred 
ſoldiers, officers civil and military, and ſervants, 
with a chapel, hall, &c. The penſioners wear an 
uniform of red, lined with blue, and are provided 
with waſhing, firing, diet, and lodging, and a 


day's pay every week. The out: penſioners ſome- 


times amount to ten thouſand, having each four- 
pence a- day for their maintenance. To defray 
the charge of all theſe, the army pays poundage, 
and a day's pay is ſtopped out from every officer 
and ſoldier yearly. The 'apothecatics - garden 
contains all the different ſpecies of medicinal plants 


- hitherto diſcovered, with a building, in which is 4 


greenhouſe, apartments for the meeting of the 
company, and others for drying ſeeds and plants, 
under the care of the celebrated Mr. Miller, the 


firſt of his profeſſion in Europe. The porcelain 
manufacture was carried on to great perfection at 


Chelſea, but at preſent it ſeems at a ſtand. Near 


this village is Ranelagh-houſe, an elegant rotun- 
da, erected for the entertainment of the public, 
with muſic and ſinging. On one {ide is the orcheſtra, 
and there are forty- eight boxes round it in a dou- 
ble row. It is ſo ſpacious, ſo finely illuminated, 


painted, and gilded, and when filled, exhibits 


ſuch a number of gentlemen and ladies · in rich and 
ſplendid dreſſes, that a ſpectator is ſtruck in an ex- 


traordinary manner upon his firſt entering it, and 


apt to fancy himſelf in an enchanted palace. The 


gardens are laid out in gravel walks, having a canal 
and baſon, and ate illuminated with a great num- 
ber of lamps. 4 #194 A 

. Brumpton and Knightſbridge are two large 


_ handſome villages, which lie between Chelſea and 
Kenſington, and are continually increaſing 


Hammerſmith 
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Hammerſmith is a pretty neat Vlage, four miles 
from London, on the banks of the Thames, and. 
he great weſtern-road. | pM 

Eaſt. and Weſt Acton are two villages which 
have their names from the oaks that grew about 
them formerly, At Eaſt-Acton are medicinal 
ſprings, which were formerly much frequented. 

The latter has nothing remarkable in it unleſs it 
be the church. „ 
Fulham has a wooden bridge over the Thames 
to Putney, at which not only horſes and carriages, 
but alſo foot paſſengers pay toll. In this village is 
a palace belonging to the biſnop of London. 
Cheſwic, or Chiſwic, ſtands pleaſantly on the 
Thames, fix miles from Hyde- park corner. It is 
chiefly noted for a ſmall houſe belonging to the 
late earl of Burlington, an elegant piece of archi- 
tecture, ſeemingly built as the model of a larger 
palace. It is decorated with ſome valuable paint- 
ings, and the gardeas are very agreeably laid out, 
and ornamented with buſts and ſtatue. 

Great and Little Ealing form one of the plea- 
ſanteſt villages in the county. Among the many 
fine feats in the pariſh, the chief is Gunnerſbury- 

houſe, lately purchaſed by the princeſs Amelia. 

It ſtands on an eminence between the two great 
weſtern roads, and was built by Mr. Webb, 
ſon-in-law to the celebrated Inigo Jones. From 
a portico in the back front of the houſe, there is 

a moſt. delightful proſpect of London, Surry, and 
both banks of the Thames for ſeveral miles. 
Brentford has its name from the little river Brent, 
on which it is. ſituated, near where it. falls into the 
Thames. Standing cloſe} to the Thames, it 
ſends a great deal of corn to London by water, and 
ſome by land. It is alſo a great thoroughfare on 
the weſtern road. In a place on the north. ſide, 

daled che Butts, che poll for knights of the ſhire 
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is always taken. Patrick Ruthven, a Scotſman, 
and earl of Forth, had the title of earl of this town 
beſtowed upon him, for his gallant behaviour in 
an action near it in the civil wars. On the 
welt ſide, by the Thames, ſtands Sion-houſe, a 
| | very noble ſeat of the duke of Northumberland's, 
= It had its name from a nunnery erected by Hen. V. 
= and called Sion, from the holy mount of that name, 
= In the neighbourhood is alſo Ofterley - houſe, 
built by Sir Thomas Greſham, founder of the 
Royal-Exchange, and afterwards was the ſeat of 
Sir William Waller, the parliament-general, and 
„ GET a+ 
__ "Uxbridge is noted for the treaty between king 
Charles I. and the parliament, and is a great tho- 
roughfare on the Oxford-road. Tho? in the pariſh 
of great Hillingdon, it has magiſtrates of its own, 
namely, two bailiffs,” two "conſtables, and four 
tything-men, or head-boroughs. It gives title of 
earl to the family of Paget, and drives a conſidera- 
= : ble trade in meal ſent to London, 
= | _ Hampton-Court. Here is a palace pleaſantly fitu- 
* ated on the Thames between two parks, and has 
fine gardens. It was built by cardinal Wolſey, 
with all the magnificence known in that age; and 
afterwards ſo much enlarged and embelliſhed by 
Henry VIII. that Grotius ſays, A traveller, after 
having ſeen all the moſt magnificent palaces in the 
world, upon the ſight of this, would be apt to 
exclaim, Ii reges, hie habitare deos : i. e. That 
princes there, but here the gods did dwell. Not 
only the palace, but alſo the parks and gardens 
have been greatly improved ſince by Charles l. 
Oliver Cromwell, who made it his ſummer reſi- 
dence, and in particular by king William and 
Mary, queen Anne, and George I. yet it is now 
again neglected, his preſent majeſty having made 
choice of Richmond for his ſummer retreat. _ 
24 | | ne 
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fine inimitable pieces of Raphael Urbin, called 
the Cartoons, that were brought hither by king 


William, have been lately removed tothe queen's - 


palace at Weſtminſter. For theſe Cartoons the 
late French king is ſaid to have offered one hun- 


dred thouſand pounds. It is not ſaying too much, 
when we affirm that the palace, parks, and gardens, 


have every embelliſnment that can ſerve to render 


them inchanting and delightful. The village, from 


which the palace takes its name, is pretty well 
built, and agreeable. 


Staines is pleaſantly: ſituated upon the Thames, | 


and derives its name from a ſtone that was antient- 
ly ſet up here, to mark the extent of the city of 
London's juriſdiction upon the river. It is a pretty 
good town, has a wooden bridge over the river, 
and is governed by two conſtables and four head- 
boroughs, appointed by the king's ſteward, be- 


cauſe the honour or manor belongs to the crown. 


Harrow on the Hill, which ſtanding high, 


the church upon it, with its lofty ſteeple, is 


| ſeen at a great diſtance. Here is a celebrated 
ſchool, in which great numbers of young gentle- 
men are educated. The fields about the village 
of Heſton, in this neighbourhood, are aum Br 
the excellent wheat they produſe. 
Edgeware is a market- town, conſiſting chiefly 
of one ſtreet. The old Roman military way, called 
Watling-ſtreet, paſſes by this town over Hamp- 
ſtead-heath to Verulam or St. Alban's. 
- Hounſlow lies on the weſtern road, and is chief- 
ly noted for its grand inns and heath, over which 
the Roman highway paſſes, where numberleſs rob- 
beries have been, and ſtill are committed. | 
Twickenham is a delightful village on the banks 
of the Thames, oppoſite to Richmond in Surry, 
remarkable for a great number of elegant country 
hauſes belonging to the nobility and gentry, 5 
9275 * | chiefly 


| 
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\ chiefly noted for having been the reſidence of the 
celebrated poet Mr. Alexander Pope. Wi 
Enfield is a very pretty market-town, ſtands 
cloſe to the chace on the eaſt ſide, and is almoſt 
ſurrounded by the New-river. Its name was ori- 
ginally Enfin or Infin, from its ſituation in fenny 
or mooriſh ground; but now, inſtead. of fens, 
there are fine corn · fields all around, except where 
the chace lies. Over againſt the church is a large 
old houſe, ſaid to have been a royal palace in 
queen Elizabeth's time. The chace, which is a 
part of the dutchy of Lancaſter, and has been an- 
nexed to it ever ſince Henry IV. married a daugh- 
ter and coheir of the laſt of the Bohuns, is of great 
extent, over- run with trees and thickets, and has a 
good lodge for the ranger. When king James I. who 
took great delight in hunting, reſided at Theo- 
balds in the neighbourhood, it was full of game, 
deer, and timber; but it has undergone great 
changes ſince that tine. 50 WOE 
Southgate. At the ſouth-gate of the chace is 
a very beautiful village, called from thence South- 
gate. It ſtands on a riſing ground, and enjoys a 
Sentargably een nomads 31 09 
Tottenham ſtands on one of the great northern 
roads. In this place is a croſs, once very high, 
and thence called Tottenham-high-croſs. It is 
ſuppoſed to have been built in conſequence of an 
order of the church of Rome, to erect croſſes in 
the moſt frequented: places of every pariſh, and to 
have been only repaired, embelliſhed, or raiſed 
higher by Edward I. when the corpſe of his queen 
reſted here, in its way to London. Betwixt Tot- 
tenham and London, upon the ſamèe road, lies 
Stoke -Newington, a large handſome village. 
Bromley and Bow by Stratford are villages ſeated 
on the confines of the county towards Edex. The 


firſt had its name from the broom that formerly 
N grew 
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grew about it, and had antiently a monaſtery, on 


the fide of which now ſtands the manor-houſe, 


called Bromley-hail. The church is the lord of 
the manor's donative, and the pariſh very ſmall. 


The other village has its name from the arches-- 


of the bridge built over the Lea by order of 
Maud, wife to Henry I. and daughter of Mal- 
colm Canmore, king of Scotland, who had been 
in danger of being drowned as ſhe paſſed the river 
at Oldtord in the neighbourhood. It is noted for 
dying ſcarlet; and the church, which was before 


a Chapel of eaſe to Stepney, has been many years: 
made parochial. There are ſeveral other villages. 


in this county, as Ileworth, Edmonton, Parſon's-- 
green, Finchley, &c. ſome of which, tho' only 
called villages, are equal to large towns. 3 
The chief antiquities in this county have been 
already deſcribed. N 


PLAxrs growing wild in MippLesEx. 


Filicula ſexatilis ramoſa maritima noſtras, ſmall 
branched ſtone-fern, on many old walls in and 


about London; eruca ſylveſiris, wild rocket, on 
old walls about this city frequently; viſcum vulgare 


baccis albis, miſſelto, on ſome trees at that called 
formerly Clarendon - houſe, St. James's; naſtur- 
tium aquaticum amarum, bitter creſſes, on the 
Thames - banks, between Peterborough - houſe 
and Chelſea ; bardana major roſea, ſen lappa roſea, 
roſe burdock, between Weſtminſter and Chelſea; 


„ Befides the charitable penitent proſtitutes, is Good- 
foundations already deſcribed, man's-fields, the Lying - in- 
there are ſome others in and a- hoſpital Alderſgate - ſtreet, 


bout London lately eſtabliſhed, ' 


Which we ſhall juſt mention 
here, not having room to de- 
ſeribe them particularly: theſe 
are the London - hoſpital in 


Whitechapel- road, the Magda. 


len - houſe for the reception of 


the Small-pox hoſpital near 
Pancras, the Middleſex- hoſpi- 


tal in Marybone - fields, the 
Lying - in- hoſpital in Brown - 
low ſtreet, Long - acre, and 
the Lock - hoſpital, H yde · park. 
eoine. „ 


ſagilta 


* . 
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ſagitta aquatica omnium minima, the leaſt arrow- 

head, in the ſame place; perficaria puſilla repens, 
ſmall: creeping arſe: ſmart; /rifolium pumilum ſupinum 
Noſculis longis albis, dwarf trefoil, with long white 
flowers, hiding its ſeed under ground; frefolium 
ſiliguis ornithopodii noſtras, bird's- foot trefoil; cha- 
mæmelum nobile ſeu odorutius, ſweet ſcented camo- 
mile. Theſe four laſt plants are found in Tuttle- 
fields, Weſtminſter. Conyza annua, acris, alba, 
linariæ foliis, Boccon's white flowered biting flea- 
bane, in barren places about London; cardimine 
impatiens, vulgo ſium minus impatiens ſeu minimum 
0 nole me tangere dictum, impatient ladies ſmock, on 
the ſides of the moat about the biſhop*s-houſe at 
Fulham; acorus verus, ſive calamus officinarum, 
the ſweet ſmelling-flag or calamus, about the ſame 
moat ; armeriæ ſpecies, fore - ſummo caule ſingulare, 
the ſingle flowering pink in the park at Hampton- 
court; millefolium aquaticum pennatum ſpicatum, 
feathered water-milfoil, in the canal at Hampton- 
court, and a rivulet near Poplar ; ſum alterum 
_ dluſatri facie, five cicuta aquatica, long-leaved water 
hemlock, in a pool of water on Hounſlow-heath 
near the town, and at Iſleworth ; adiantum album, 
ruta muraria, five ſalvia vitæ, white maiden-hair, 
wall-rue, .or tentwort, on an-old ſtone conduit be- 
tween: Iſlington and Jack Straw's - caſtle ; radix 
cava, minima, flore veredi, five ranunculus nemoro- 
1 ſus moſchatella difius, tuberous. muſcatel, on the 
k moat-fide at Jack Straw's:-caſtle ; cardamine impa- 
=_ -- tiens altera birſutior, five ſyſimbrium cardamine hir- 
ſfſutum minus flore albo, the leſſer hairy impatient 
+ _ cuckow-- flower, or ladies ſmock, on the New- 
river banks between Canonbury-houſe and Newing- 
ton in many places; ſtellaria puſilla paluſtris repens 
tetraſpermos, five lenticula aquatica bifolia Neopoli- 
5 tana, ſmall creeping marſh ſtar- wort, in ſome 
A moiſt ſpots in a wood near the Boarded - river; 
alnus nigra baccifera, five frangula, the black-berry 
1 | ; bearing 
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bearing alder, this grows plentifully in a wood 
near the Boarded - river; ꝙnogloſſum minus folio 
verente, the leſſer green-leaved hound's- tongue, 
in a hedge facing the road on Stamford-hill, be- 
tween Newington and Tottenham; ros ſolis folio 
rotundo, round- leaved ros ſolis, or ſun-dew, in the 
bogs; aſtragalus hylvaticus, wood - peaſe; lilium 
convallium, flore albo, lily of the valley, or May- 
lily z ſorbus Hlveſtris, ſeu fraxinus bubula, the 
quicken- tree; clondrilla viſcoſa humilis, the leaſt 
wild-letruce. Theſe four laſt in the woods about 
Highgate and Hampſtead, | 


CRIET SEATS. 


Beſides thoſe mentioned before, the moſt re- 
markable ſeats are the duke of Bolton's, at Ealing; 
duke of Devonſhire's, at Chiſwick ; duke of 
Kingſton's, at Finchley ; earl of Saliſbury's, at 
Iſleworth ; ear] of Peterborough's, at Parſon's- 
green; earl of Holderneſs's, at Sion hill, near 
Brentfotd ; earl of Uxbridge's, at Dawly; lord 
viſcount Weymouth's, at Buſhy -park; lord 
viſcount Townſhend's, at Rabley, near Barnet; 
lord Delamere's, at Hampſtead; lord Mont- 
fort's, at Drayton: lord Vere's, at Hanworth- 
heath; lord Mansfield's, at Canewood ; earl of 
Egmont's, at Turnham-green' lord Holland's, - 
at Holland-houſe, near Kenſington; Sir Wil- 
liam Beauchamp Proctor's, at Tottenham; Sir 
Edward Deering's, at Cowley; Sir Roger New- 
digate's, at Harefield, Sir George Colebroke's, 
at Arnold's, near Southgate; Mr. Breton's, near 
| | SURRY» \\ 


BouNDARiEs, Exrzyr, and CoxrzN TS. 
This county is bounded on the welt by Berk- 
ſhire and Hampſhire, on the ſauth by Suſſex, on 
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the eaſt by Kent, on the north by Middleſex, from 
which it is parted by the Thames, whence it had 
the name of Suth-rey, from the Saxons, i. e. the 
country on the ſouth ſide the river. It is thirty- 
four miles in length from eaſt to weſt, twenty-one 
in breadth from north to ſouth, and one hundred 
and twelve in circumference. It contains thirteen 
hundreds, one hundred and forty pariſhes, of 
which thirty - five are vicarages, eleven market- 
towns, four hundred and fifty villages, five hun- 
dred and ninety-two thouſand acres, and about one 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand inhabitants. The 
members ſent from it to parliament are fourteen, 
of which two are ſent by each of the following 
boroughs, viz. Southwark, Bleechingley, Rye- 
„Guildford, Gatton, Haſlemere, which we 
Fall deſcribe in order, and two for the county, 


Am, Soit, Propvuce, &c. 


I ̃ be air of this county towards the middle, con- 
ſiſting moſtly of hills and heath, is ſharp, but 
pure and wholeſome. About the ſkirts, where it 

is more level, and the ſoil richer, the air is milder, 
burt till ſalubrious. In the middle parts the foil 
is barren enough in general; but towards the ex- 
tremities, and where the country is open and 
champaign, it is fruitful in graſs and corn, parti- 
cularly on the ſouth - ſide in Holmſdale, in which 
meadows, woods, and corn- fields, are agreeably 
intermixed. The ſoil is alſo very fertile along the 

Thames, eſpecially towards London, where it 
reatly contributes to maintain plenty in the Lon- 

— markets. It has ſeveral rivers, abounding 

with fiſh, the chief of which are the Wye, the 

Mole, and the Wandle. The firſt of theſe is of 

great benefit to the county, being navigable from 

Weybridge to the Thames, and thereby ſupply- 

. | 21 e « ei Nene ing 
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ing navy parts of it with neceſſaries of all ſorts. 
The Mole is ſo called, becauſe it runs about two 


miles under ground, entering at a place named 
the Swallows, at the bottom of Boxhill, and 


emerging again, as. is commonly thought, at 


Leatherhead. The chief articles of commerce 


produced in the county are corn, boxwood, wal- 
nuts, and fullers-earth, which is ſold at a groat a 
buſhel. | Eh 5 


Crier Towns. 


Southwark had its name from its ſituation in 
reſpect of London, from which it is ſeparated only 
by the bridge. It contains fix pariſhes, viz. St. 
Olave, St. John at Horſleydown, St. Saviour, 
vulgarly called St. Mary Overey, St. George, St. 


Thomas, and Chriſt-church. The other kan 


in the bills of mortality in Surrey are, St. ! lary's, 
at Lambeth, St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondſey, 
St. Mary's. Newington, and St. Mary's, Rother- 


hithe. All theſe lie along the river, from Vaux- a 
hall to Deptford, for the ſpace of about ſeven miles. 


The Borough, as it is commonly called, in wealth, 
pulouſneſs, and extent, is inferior to few cities. 

It was purchaſed of king Edward VI. for ſix 

hundred 1 fo 

and one penny, by the mayor, commonalty, and 

citizens of London, and immediately erected into 


of conſequence, its inhabirants became intitled to 
all the Jaws and privileges of the city of London, 
and the lord-mayor of London to the authority 
and rights of a juſtice of peace and elcheatar 
within the borough and preeincts. It is governed, 


under the lord mayor and aldermen of the ward, 
by a ſteward and bailiff. But beſides the pur- 


chaſe-money mentioned aboye, a further ſum of 


to 


ye dong marks was afterwards paid by the city - 


Vol. 
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and forty-ſeven pounds, two ſhillings, : 
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to the crown, in conſideration of the grant. It had 
formerly a noble monaſtery of Benedictines, called 
Bermondſey, beſides a priory, and two palaces, 
one built by Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 
and another belonging to the biſhops of Wincheſ⸗ 
ter. It is divided into two parts, the Borough-li- 
berty, and the clink or manor of Southwark. In 
each of theſe is a court of record for debts, dama- 
ges, and treſpaſſes. In that for the Borough-li- 
berty, the lord-mayor's ſteward is judge, the li- 
berty being under his juriſdiction. , In that for the 
clink, the biſhop of Wincheſter's ſteward and 
bailiff are judges, it being under the juriſdiftion of 
that ſee. In both diviſions are alſo held court- 
leets, and to each there belongs a priſon. As to 
the military government of Southwark, there is a 
lord - lieutenant, and eleven deputy - lieutenants, 
who have under them a regiment of ſix companies 
of one hundred and fifty men each. 

We ſhall now juſt mention the moſt remarka- 
ble places in the ſeveral pariſhes abovemention- 
ed, beginning with 

St. Saviour's. The church of this pariſh, vul- 
garly called St. Mary Overy, from its dedication 
to the virgin Mary, and ſituation over the Ree or 
river, in reſpect of London, is a ſtately Gothic 
ſtructure, in the form of a cathedral. What is 
remarkable with regard to this church is, that it was 
granted, together with the tithes, to the church- 
wardens and their ſucceſſors for ever, to provide two 
chaplains at their pleaſure, who are neither preſent- 
ed nor endowed, In this pariſh is, firſt, the ſeſſions- 
houſe on St. Margaret's-hill, on the ſouth - ſide of 
which, in a niche, ſtands the ſtatue of James II. 
in his royal robes, holding a ſceptre. Secondly, 
the Talbot inn, where, by an inſcription on the main 
beam, it appears that Sir Jeffery Chaucer and 
twenty - nine pilgrims, in their way to Canter- 

| | ; ü bury, 
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bury, lodged in the year 1383. Its ſign was an- 
tiently a tabard, that is, a coat without ſleeves, 
whence certain ſcholars in Queen's-college, Ox- 
fords, are ſtill called tabarders, from their hav- 
ing formerly. worn that habit. Thirdly, here 
was antiently the biſhop of Wincheſter's pa- 
lace and park; and on the bank-ſide were public 


. - ſtews licenſed: by the biſhop, under certain regu- 


lations, confirmed by act of parliament : whence 
the lewd women were called Wincheſter geeſe. 
Fourthly, the priſon of the clink is in this pariſh, 
a foundery, and a machine for raiſing water, to ſup- 
ply the neighbourhood. ) 
Chriſt-Church pariſh belonged to St. Saviour's, 
till ſeparated from it in 1670. Here was antiently 


two bear-gardens, ſuppoſed to have been the firſt 
erected near London, and now there is a glaſs- 
houſe. | 4 . 

St. George's pariſh, Where the church of this pa- 
riſh now ſtands, was formerly that of the abbey of 
Bermondſey. Here is a place that formerly claimed 
the . as of protection from arreſts, called 
the Mint, becauſe there was once a coinage of 
money in it; but this pretended privilege was 
aboliſhed by act of parliament in the reign of 
king William. Here is alſo the King's-Bench 
priſon, whoſe rules are of conliderable extent, 
and which is properly a place of confinement in 
all caſes triable in the court of King's Bench. It 
is in fact a neat little town, in St. George's fields, 
ſurrounded by high walls, which include a piece of 
ground in which the priſoners exerciſe themſelves 
in a variety of diverſions. The Marſhalſea-court 
and priſon are likewiſe in this pariſh, Of the court 
the knight marſhal 1s. preſident, and his ſteward 
judge. Actions for debt, damages, and treſpaſſes 
ten miles round Whitehall, excepting London, 
are cognizable here. It was originally intended 
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for the cognizance-of cauſes between the king's 
domeſtics. The priſon is the county and admi- 
ralty gaol, as well as of the court. The White 
Lyon priſon, or county-bridewell, is likewiſe in 
this pariſh, where are alms-houſes under the di- 
rection of the fiſhmongers company of London, 
beſides ſeveral others. F 

St. Olave's pariſh. In this pariſh is a free- ſchool 
founded by queen Elizabeth, and many wharfs 
for ſhipping and landing goods. Here was an- 
tiently the city-reſidence of the abbot of Canter- 
bury, and alſo that of the abbot of Battle, in 
Suſſex, from whom the bridge called Battle-bridge 

took its name, as the _ named the Maze did 
from the wilderneſs in his'garden. 

St. John's, Horſley-down, is taken out of St. 
Olave's, and the church is one of the fifty new ones. 
The pariſh 1s ſaid to have had its name from its be- 
ing a field formerly, where horſes grazed. Here 
too was once the artillery-ground and houſe 
belonging to the trained- bands of Southwark. 
St. Thomas's. The church of this pariſh was 

firſt intended for the hoſpital of St. Thomas, but 
afterwards made parochial, and a chapel erected 
in the hoſpital for the uſe of the patients. The 
hoſpitals of St. J homas and Guy, both in this pa- 
riſh, are two noble foundations. St. Thomas's 
for the cure of the ſick, lame, and infirm, was 
founded by Edward VI. but the preſent ftruc- 


ture, Which is very large and commodious, con- 


ſiſting of ſeveral courts, was built in 1693 and 
1732, and now it takes in ſuch a number of pa- 
tients, that the annual diſburſements amount 
to near eight thouſand pounds. The num- 
ber of patients in and out of the hoſpital are ge- 
nerally betwixt ſix and ſeven hundred. There 
are nineteen wards, and four hundred and ſeventy- 
four beds, the utmoſt care being taken of the 
| 3 | g patients. 
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patients. Beſides the lord-mayor and aldermen, 
there are upwards of two hundred governors. . At 
a little diſtance from this hoſpital is Guy's, ane 
of the nobleſt private charities perhaps in the 
world. The founder, Mr. Guy, a bookſeller in 
London, left two hundred and thirty- eight thou- 
fand pounds for building and endowing it. The 
building conſiſts of two ſpacious ſquares, with twelve 
wards, and four hundred and thirty-five beds. In 
1738, there were four hundred and ſix patients, be- 
ſides out- patients; and the expences of the houſe 
in 1727, amounted to ſeven thouſand nine hundred 
and ſeventy- eight pounds, fourteen ſhillings, and 
one penny. The hoſpital takes in incurables, as 
well as others. 1 3 . 
St. Mary's Newington, or Newton. The vil- 
lage called Newington Butts, in this pariſh, had 
the epithet of butts, from the butts at which they 
uſed to ſhoot formerly, to acquire a dexterity in 
archery, ' before the invention of fire- arms. It 
hath been much improved and enlarged of late, 
as have moſt of the other villages about London. 
At the corner of Kent: ſtreet is the Lock-haſpital, 
belonging to St. Bartholomew's in London, and 
employed chiefly for the cure of venereal patients. 
Of the two alms-houſes in the pariſh, that be- 
longing to the fiſhmongers is a very large, hand- 
ſome, convenient ſtructure, conſiſting of three 
courts; At Kennington was aatiently a royal man- 
ſion, and on its common is now a place for the 
execution of criminalss. oh ft -651 
St. Mary's, Lambeth, is a large pariſh, about 
ſeven miles in circumference, divided into four 
Hberties and eight precinẽts. The archbiſhops of 
Canterbury have long had a palace here, which is 
a vety ſtately venerable pile, conſiſting of a tower 
on the north- ſide, called the Lallards tower, be- 
cauſe theſe people uſed formerly to be impriſoned 
3 tn 
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in it, as the king's adherents were during the civil 
wars, a chapel, guard-room, hall, gallery, library, 
and cloyſters, beſides the archbiſhop's apartments. 
The north part is very antient ; a part of it was 
built by cardinal Pole, and the whole repaired by 
archbiſhop Juxon. There is a piece of ground 
in this pariſh, now built upon, called Pedlar's- 
_ acre, given by a pedlar, on condition that his 
and his dog's pictures ſhould be perpetually pre- 
ſerved 1n the church in painted glaſs. Through 
' Lambeth-marſh and St. George's fields, runs the 
canal that was made by Canute, to turn off the 
courſe of the Thames, and bring his fleet of ſmall _ 
veſſels to the weſt ſide of London-bridge. Oppo- 
ſite to Somerſet-houſe, in this pariſh, were for- 
merly Cuper's-gardens, laid out in agreeable walks, 
with a pretty temple for the accommodation of a 
band of muſic, to entertain the company that vi- 
ſited them in the ſummer evenings. But the pub- 
lic gardens in this pariſh, called Vauxhall- gardens, 
are perhaps the fineſt of the kind in Europe. They 
are laid out in the moſt elegant taſte, and every 
object conſpires to raviſh the beholder; ſuch as 
the ſhady walks and groves, the ruins, ſtatues, 
pavilions, all heightened and ſet off with the 
charms of muſic, vocal and inſtrumental, -and the 
ſolemn ſhade of lofty trees; the whole ſcene 
animated by the glare of an infinite number of 
lamps, diſperſed ſo as to produce the greateſt 
wonder and delight. Near Vauxhall-turnpike, 
in this pariſh, are the remains of a Roman fort 
or entrenchment, and of another at the corner 
of St. George's fields, near the Ducking-pond, 
where urns, coins, and teſſelated pavements have 
been frequently found, A Roman military 
way likewiſe extended from the Horſe - ferry to 
Vauxhall, from thence to the pon, 
1 _ | q thence 
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thence acroſs St. George's fields to the windmill, 
thence to the end of Kent-ſtreet, where was a 
ſtoae fortreſs, and thence to the Grange, near 
Bermondlſey-ſtreet, where was another; ſo that 
lines and forts ſeem to have run round from the 


Thames at Lambeth to Deptford. It was at | 


Lambeth, that the Daniſh king Canute breathed 
his laſt in the midſt of his cups. In this 
pariſh are glaſs-houſes and potteries ; and at the 
Dog and Duck by St. George's fields, isa mineral 
water, which is ſaid to give relief in the ſcurvy 
and many other caſes. . 
St. Mary's, Rotherhithe, vulgarly called Red- 
riff, is inhabited chiefly by E nag people 
and watermen, has three docks for ſhip- build- 
ing, a copperas work, a corn-mill belonging to 
the king, and a free - ſchool for the education of 
eight mariners ſons. 1 
St. Mary Magdalen's, Bermondſey. In this pa- 


riſh was antiently the ſtately abbey called Ber- 


mondſey, from whence to the Thames went a wa- 
ter-cqurſe that ſtill remains, but is not now naviga- 
ble, as it was formerly. Here is now a dock 
called St. Saviours. RP he 
__ Having given ſome account of Southwark and 
the neighbouring pariſhes, we now proceed to 
treat of the other parliamentary boroughs. - 

_. Guildford, ſtanding on the river Wye, which 
is navigable from thence to the Thames, is by 
ſome called the county-town, becauſe the elec- 
tions for knights of the ſhire are always held in it, 
and often the aſſizes. Here certain lands were an- 
tiently held by the tenure of maintaining the 
king's laundreſſes, called, in the Latin of thoſe 
times, meretrices, whence ſome writers have ſaid 
that ĩt was for ee the king's miſtreſſes. It 
is a corporation, governed by a mayor, recorder, 
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ſeven aldermen, and ſixteen Fan and has 
always ſent members to parliament. It has 
wo churches, . a free-ſchool founded by king 
18 VI. a handſome alms- houſe endowed by 
George Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, called 
Trinity-hoſpital, and two charity-ſchools. With 
regard to its trade, its market is one of the greateſt 
in England for corn, a great part of which, as 
well as. of that bought at Farnham, is'ground in 
ie mills upon the river, and ſent in meal to 
ondon.» Thither alſo, by the ſame conveyance, 
is ſent a great deal of timber, brought not from 
the neighbourhood only, but alſo from Suffex. 
Here and all around, was formerly a great manu- 
facture of cloth, which is now inconſiderable. On 
the top of a hill, near the town, is the gallows, 
ſo that the executions may be eaſily ſeen from the 
town. The wheat in the neighbourhood, having a 
red ſtalk, is very good, ind bears a high price. 
A battle is ſuppoſed to have been fought here, 
where the two hillocks, called Robin-hood's butts 
ſtand, in which ſome of the chiefs ſlain in the en- 
gagement are thought to be buried. The. town 
ives!the title of earl to the family of North; it 
las very good inns, being on the road to Portſ- 
Ĩõo¹ĩe q Üʃdg has 
Blechipgley is à ſmall, but antient town, and 
a borough: by preſcription, yet has ho market, It 
is ſituated on the ſide of Holmsſdale, on a hill, 
whence. there is a very extenſive proſpect, and has 
a handſome church, à free: ſchool for twenty 
poor children, and antiently had a caſtle. The 
manor: belongs to the family of Clayton, at whoſe 
court-leet the bailiff, who is the returning officer, 
is annually choſen. DLLs Ah | a ra A 
„ Rbiegate or Ryegate : by the name of this 1710 
Jough is meant the channel of a fwer. It ſtat 
in the yale of Holmeſdak, which is * to 
| eriye 
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derive its hame from the holm-trees with which 
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depoſing and ſetting up Henry VI, and Edward 
IV, indi alle the Kog-thaber. Combe Nen, 
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at a little diſtance to the ſouth, was another ſeat 
of the ſame nobleman. Medals and coins of ſe- 
veral Roman emperors are often found about it 
and the town; and eaſt from it, upon a gra- 
velly-hill, was a burying-place of the Romans. 
There are ſeveral ſprings in the neighbour- 
hood, whence water is conveyed in leaden pipes 
under the Thames to Hampton-Court, From 
another ſpring in a cellar, near the town, flows a 
brook, which has a bridge over it at Kingſton, 
Oppoſite to Combe is a royal-park, one of the 
largeſt in-England, being eleven miles round. In 
the midſt of it is a mount, called King Henry's, 
whence there is a moſt extenſive proſpect. King- 
ſton is a large town, has a good market for 
corn, a free- ſchool erected and endowed by 
queen Elizabeth, an alms-houſe founded by 
alderman Cleave of London, and a ſpacious church, 
with eight bells, in which the pictures of Athel- 
Nan, Etheldred I. and II. Edwin, and Edward 
the Martyr, who were crowned here, and of king 
John, who gave the town its firſt charter, arc 
preſeryed. _ eee e Xe RE 
Peterſnam is a very pleaſant village. It was 
_ heretofore ſo privileged from arreſts, that no of- 
cer durſt bring an arreſted perſon thro', much 
leſs arreſt one in it. The earl of Harrington, to 
whom it gives the title of viſcount, as it formerly 
'did of baron to the duke of Lauderdale, in the 
reign of Charles II. has a fine ſeat here, on the 
very ſpot where the earl of Rocheſter's- houſe for- 
merly ſtood. CO Te ro 
Richmond. The firſt royal palace built here 
.was by Edward III. but that was levelled with 
the ground by Richard II. for grief that he had 
loſt his queen there. Another erected by Henry 
V. was burnt down by an accidental fire in * 


, 
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The preſent ſtructure was built by Hen. VII. and its 
name changed from Sheen to Richmond, of which 
place he had been earl before he came to the throne z 
but both the houſe and gardens have been greatly 
improved ſince, Dar 0 by his late majeſty 
and queen Caroline, the former of whom pur- 
chaſed the houſes on Kew-Green, where. his pre- 
ſent majeſty, when prince of Wales, uſed to re- 
fide. in ſummer. It is ſtill the ſummer-reſidence 
of her royal highneſs the princeſs-dowager of 
Wales. Of late years a conſiderable extent of 
ground has been taken into the gardens of Kew, 


which are agreeably laid out in lawns, walks, and 


groves, imbelliſhed with temples, alcoves, and a 
very lofty brick tower in the Chineſe ſtile of archi- 


tecture. On Kew-Green there is a great number 


of elegant country houſes belonging to the royal 
family, and other perſons of diſtinction, now 
rendered the more agreeable and commodious 
by the new bridge built over the Thames at this 
place. The palace of Richmond, which is but 
an inconſiderable building, in reſpect of air and 
ſituation, yields to few, if any, and is adorned 
vith ſome good paintings. The grand terras of 
the garden, which overlooks the river, is admired 
by all foreigners. The town extends a full mile 


up the hill from the Thames, ſkirted and inter- 


mingled with gardens. The ſummit of Rich- 
mond-hill affords 4 moſt inchanting proſpe& of 
towns, villages, bridges, woods, groves, gardens, 
fields, and an incredible number of delightful villas 


along the banks of the river Thames, which winds 


with a ſerpentine courſethrough this delicious vale 
from Kingſton to London. The tide, before the 
building of Weſtminſter-bridge, uſed; to riſe- as 
high as this town, but now falls ſhort of it. On the 
top of the hill is an alms-houſe for ten poor widows, 

founded by Duppa, biſhop of Wincheſter, in the 
» | reign 
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reign of Charles II. in diſcharge of a vow he had 
made. a Or n | 
- Wandfworth, Batterſea, Putney, and Wimbletan 
are four very handfome villages, pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated: Many rich citizens and gentlemen 
have ſeats about them, eſpecially on - Putney. 
common. Batterſea gives the title of baron 
to lord viſcount Bolingbroke. Wandſworth 
has its name from the river Wandle, which there 
falls into the Thames, and has a bridge over it. 
It has a manufacture of |braſs-plates} kettles, 
ſkillets, and frying-pans; and a great many 
dyers live in the town. 8 27% 
Dulwich is remarkable for its college, founded 
in 1619 by Mr. Alleyn, who had been a player, 
for a maſter and warden, who were always to be 
of his own name, and bachelors; four fellows, 
of whom three were to be divines, and the other 
an organiſt; ſix men, and as many poor 
women, with a ſchool for the education of twelve 
boys. Thoſe who have a tafte! for the country 
will be much pleaſed with the rural ſimplicity of 
Norwood, thro* which there is an agreeable walk 
from the public-houſe. called the Green-man, 6 
the top of the hill, from whence there is a mag- 
nificent proſpect of London. On the farther ſide 
of this hill are the medicinal wells of Sydenham, 
the name of another village in the neigbbour- 
Stretham. The only thing for which this place 
deferves to be mentioned is its medici nal ſprings, 
adiſcovered10-2660.! 1171 of 1 kd ls ne 
_ Epſom is a village noted for its numerous mine- 
ral waters. The fitutation as extremely pleaſant, 
dry, and healthy, in the neighbourhood of Banſted- 
downs ; for which reaſon; many men and 
merchants have ſeats about it. But none af theſe 
are comparable to that at the end of —_— 
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called Durdan's, belonging to the earl of Guild- 
ford, In the neighbourhood there was once a 
magnificent royal palace, called Nonſuch, built 


by Henry VIII. but pulled down in the reign of 


Charles II. Its purging waters are not ſo much 
frequented as they uſed to be. On the neighbour- 


ing downs are horſe- races in May, which occaſion 


a great reſort of company. IV 
Farnham is ſaid to take its name from the ferns 
ing about it. It was given by Ethelbald, 
2 the Weſt Saxons, to the biſhop and con- 


gation of Wincheſter; and ſince that time the 


biſhop hath generally reſided here in ſummer in 
the caſtle, which was built in a noble ſituation by 
Henry of Blois, brother of king Stephen, and 
biſnop of Wincheſter. The cloathing trade was 
once very confiderable here, though little or 
nothing of it is left now: but, till within theſe few 
years, here was one of the greateſt wheat - markets 


in England. One day with another, two hundred - 


and fifty loads of wheat uſed to be ſold here; and 
the toll, at a medium, amounted to two hundred 
pounds a-year: but the market and meal trade 
have dechned greatly ſince the people about 
Chicheſter and Southampton began to ſend their 
wheat in meal to London by ſea. This place is 
alſo noted for its hop - gardens, in which it is ſaid 
between three and four hundred acres are employ- 
ed. Not only this town, but all the other market- 
towns in the county, had either fifty pounds 


a- year for ever in land, or one thouſand pounds 


in money, and every other pariſn almoſt ſix or 
eight pounds yearly, left them by one Smith, who 


had been a ſilver-· ſmith in London, but afterwards - 
went a begging, and was called Dog- Smith, from 


a dog that always followed him. Mitcham was 


Exprefly excluded from his bounty, becauſe he 


had been whipt out of it as a „ 
0 | 3 
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This town is large and populous, and governed by 
bailiffs and burgeſſes under the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. 7885 
Sodalming, whoſe name ſignifies Goda, or Go- 

diva's alms, and is ſuppoſed to have been given by 
her to ſome religious houſe, is a corporation, and 
its chief magiſtrate a warden, choſen annually, 
The cloth manufacture, eſpecially that of kerſeys, 
both mixed and blue, flouriſhes here more than in 
any other part of the county. It is ſaid to have 
been antiently a biſhop's ſee, the revenues of which 
were afterwards conferred on the dean of Sarum. 
In the pariſh is the manor of Catteſhall, or Gateſ- 
hill, which was annexed to the honourable 
office of maſter. of the king's-concubines. The 
town is noted for its fuel, which is peat, for the 
beſt brown paper made in its mills upon the river 
Lodden, and for liquorice and carrots. The river 
Wye has been lately made navigable from Guild- 
ford to this town. - 

_ Woking is a private country town out of any 
great road, and is therefore little heard uf. Here 
are the remains of a royal houſe, in which the old 
\ . Counteſs of Richmond, mother to Henry VII. 

reſided. In this and other church-yards, where 

the ſoil is a light red ſand, a kind of plant, about 
the thickneſs of a bullruſh, with a head like that 
of aſparagus, which riſes almoſt to the ſurface, 
but never above it, is found in the graves, while 
the fleſh of a corpſe remains unconſumed, after 
which it dies away; the outſide of it is black, but 

the inſide red. 3 | 
Bagſhot. Here was formerly ,a royal houſe and 
park, to which king James and king Charles J. 
often repaired for the ſake of hunting. The town 
has good inns. The heath is a barren deſart of 
great extent, over-run with furze ; but, by ſome 
late trials, the ſoil is found capable of improve- 
| | ment. 
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ment. In ſome parts it is beautified with clumps 


of fir and beech, planted by his late royal highneſs 
William, duke of Cumberland. 0 


Egham is ſituated on the Thames over-againſt _ 


Staines, and has fome good inns, beſides alms- 
houſes and charity-ſchools well endowed. In the 
field to the north of the town, called Rumney, 
Running, and Council mead, the great charter 
which laid the foundation of the Engliſh liberties, 
was ſigned by king John. In that which is now 
the parſonage-houſe lived Sir John Denham, au- 
thor of that celebrated poem called Cowper's-hill, 
_ Chertſey. Hither Cowley, the famous poet, 
retired from the ſervility and dependence, the 


ſplendid farce and infignificant pomp of a court, 


to the health, quiet, and freedom of a country life. 
This town and hundred has a bailiff appointed by 
the exchequer, independent of the high- ſheriff. 
At Coway-ſtakes, near this place, Julius Cæſar 
_ the Thames. The town-has a handſome 
ree-ſchool. 

Croydon, antiently Cradiden, is ſituated upon 
the edge of Banſted-downs, and is large and hand- 


ſome. Here is a palace of the archbiſhops of 


Canterbury, now much neglected, and an hoſpi- 
tal erected and endowed by archbiſhop Whitgift, 
for a warden and twenty-eight poor men and wo- 
men, with a ſchool for ten boys and ten girls. In 


the church, which is one of the fineſt of the county, 


are many remarkable monuments, particularly 
thoſe of Dr. Grindall and archbiſhop Sheldon. A 
great deal of charcoal is made here, and a great 
quantity of oats, oatmeal, wheat, and barley, ſold 
in the market and carried to London. | 
Banſted is a village noted for giving name to 
thoſe beautiful downs that extend under different 
appellations - for thirty miles, from Croydon to 


Farnham, and are covered with a fine carpet of 
* hort 
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ſhort graſs, perfumed: with thyme and juniper. 
The air of them is very pure and 9 the 
mutton ſmall, but ſweet, and the proſpect very 
extenſive and agreeable. Ss 
Darkiog ſtands on a rock of ſoft ſandy ſtone, in 
which are dug many convenient cellars ; and it has 
a good market for meat, wheat, fiſh, poultry, and 
eſpecially fat geeſe and capons, brought hither 
from Horſham in Suſſex, about which great num- 
bers of them are bred and fattened, The great 
Roman cauſeway, called Store-ſtreet, made of 
flints and pebbles, from ſeven to ten yards broad, 
and near a yard and a half deep; paſſes through 
the church- yard, and may be traced a great way. 
In this manor, if the cuſtomary tenant dies inteſ- 
tate, his youngeſt ſon or brother ſucceeds to the 
eſtate. From Box-hill, in the neighbourhood, ſo 
called from the great quantities of that wood grow 
ing upon it, is a moſt enchanting proſpect, eſpeci- 
ally to the ſout n. 3 | 
Okeley has its name from the oaks grow- 
ing abgut it, where a remarkable cuſtom has pre- 
valled, time immemorial, of planting roſe-buſhes 
upon the graves, eſpecially of the young of both 
ſexes by their ſurviving relations or lovers. Here 
was formerly a caſtle in this town, and a bloody 
battle was fought near it between king Ethelwolf 
and the Danes. In the pariſh adjoining is a very 
high hill, called Lith-hill, whence, in a clear day, is 
one of the moſt extenſive proſpects in Europe, tak- 
ing in a circumference of two hundred and ſixty 
miles, including all Surrey and Suſſex, part of Kent, 
Eſſex, Middleſex, Hertfordſhire, Buckingham- 
ſhire, Oxfordſhire, Berkſhire beyond W. indſor- 
caſtle, Hampſhire, and, as it is believed, Wilſhire. 
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Beſides the antiquities already mentioned, there 
are, firſt; a camp of twelve acres in the pariſh of 


Walton upon Thames, which Dr. Gibſon thinks 1 


took its name from the vallum. Secondly, an- 
other large camp near er containing about 

ten acres, with double deep trenches. Thirdly, a 
perfect Romani way on Letherhead-downs, in the 


road from London to Darking. Fourthly, two' 


ſquare Roman camps on the tops of. two hills ar 
ſome diſtance from Beddington. Fifthly, a cir- 


culat fortification, called Benſbury, near Wim- 


dleton, where Ceaulin, king of the Weſt Saxons, 
defeated rhelbert, king of Kent. Sixthly, the 
— veltiges of a large town at Effingham, a 


mall village not far from Letherhead. Seventhly, 


the platform of a Roman temple, five miles e 
of Guildford. Eighthly, the ſkeleton of a man 
nine feet three inches long, found in the church- 


yard at Wotton. Ninthly, a paſſage a furlong in 

length, dug through the bottom of a hill, ſome- 

thing like In near Naples, only that it does not 

85 quite through, near Aldbury, five miles caſt of - 
u 


Guildford. It was intended as a. way to a feat of 
the duke of Norfolk, . but the original deſign was 
fruſtrated by a rock at the ſouth end-; however, it 
is ſtill preſerved. as a curioſity... Tenthiy, at Purney 
was born Thomas Cromwell, afterwards cart of Ef- 
ſex, whoſe father was a blackſmith. . Eleventhly; 
Richard Weſton, of Sutton- place, near Guildford, 


| clover firſt into England, and the river to 
Guildford, which he alſo made navigable to the 
Thames. Twelfthly, at Beddiagton, near Croy- 


don, is a fine: ſeat of the Carews, adorned -with 


gardens, orchards, and a fine orangery, the tre, 


4 


of which are upwards of a hundred years; ol, 
r 


planted 
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| planted in the open ground, but ſecured in winter | 


with a moveable cover. 


©. - Rarz PLanTs growing wild in Surrey. 


Aria theopbraſti,, the beam- tree, or mountain- 
ſervice- tree, about Croydon, and in the copſes near 


the downs; acorus verus, five calamus aromaticus 
officinarum, the ſweet- ſmelling flag or calamus, 


about Hedley, in this county; buxus arbor, on 
Box- hill, near Darking ; dentaria major mati biolo, 
alias orobanche radice dentata major, anblatum cordi 
feve aphyllon, the ag? tooth - wort, growing 
plentifully not far from Darking; rapunculus cor- 
niculatus montanas, horned mountain rampion, 
with a round head of flowers, on many places of 
the downs; vicia latbaroides naſtras, chickling- 
vetch, in Peckham- field, near Southwark. 


Cntkr Szars. 


-2 Duke of Cleveland's, Coombe- park; duke ot 


Kingſton's, Pierpoint- lodge; the late duke of New- 
Caſtle's, Claremont; duke of Newcaſtle's, Oatlands, 

near Weybridge ; earl of Albemarle's; Bagſhot ; 
earl of Aylesford's, Albury ;-cart of Harrington's, 
Peterſham ; earl Spencer's, Wimbleton and Bat- 
terſea ; earl Ligonier's, Cobham: ; viſcount Wey- 
mouth's, Batterſea ; lord Trevor's,' Chertſey; 
lord Onſlow's, Clandon- place; lord King's, Ock- 
ham; lord Edgecombe's, Putney; earl of Beſbo- 
rough's, Roehampton; lord Groſvenor's, Combe; 


lord Bingley, Horſley, near Guildford; lord-viſ- 
count Gage's, Oatlands; lord-viſcount Palmerſ- 


ton's, Eaſt Sheen; lord Digby, Ditton; George 
Onſiow, eſquire, Ember- court; and Thames Dit- 
ton ; Sir Franeis Vincent, Stoke d' Abernon; Sir 
k MAL a 1 dk Fletche 
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Fletcher Norton's, Wonerſh, near Guildford ; Sir. 
Kenrick Clayton's, Marden; Sir Joſeph Mawbey's, 
Kennington, near Vauxhall, and Botleys, near 
Chertſey ; Sir Anthony Thomas Abdy's, Cob 
ham, near Bagſhot; Sir George Warren's, knight 
of the Bath, Fitcham; Sir Richard Philips's, Nor- 
biton-place ;_ Jeremiah Dyſon's, eſq; Stoke, near 
Guildford; Thomas Orby Hunter's, eſq; Waverley- 
abbey; Henry Crab Boulton's, eſq; Bedington, near 
Leatherhead ; the right hon. alderman Harley's, 
Woolley-lane. | 


K E N . 
Boynparits, ExrzENr, and ConTENTS. 


The name of this county is, with great probabi- 
lity, ſuppoſed to be derived from ſome word in 
the antient language of the Gauls, ſignifying a 
corner, in which it is actually ſituated, and by 
which name it was diſtinguiſhed by all the antient 
geographers; eſpecially as many other places of the 
like ſituation have names ſomewhat ſimilar; and 
the French expreſs a corner by the word canton, 
which being derived neither from the German nor 
Latin, muſt from the Galic or Celtic, the modern 
French being compoſed of theſe three. It has the 
Downs on the eaſt, Surrey on the weſt, Middleſex 
and Eſſex on the north, from both which it is di- 
vided by the Thames, and the Engliſh channel and 
Suſſex on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt. It is divided 
into five lathes, and theſe. into ſixty- eight hun- 
dreds extending in length fifty-ſix miles, in 
bteadth thirty, and in circumference one hundred 
and ſixty- ſix, within which it contains one million 
two hundred and forty-eight thouſand acres, four 


hundred and eight pariſhes, one hundred and 


lixty-three of which are vicarages, two cities, 
R 2 thirty 


valuable articles, and of many of theſe, not only 


- | Canterbury is the capital of che county. It 
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thirty large towns, eleven hundred and eighty vil- 
lages, and two hundred and twenty thouſand in- 
habitants. The county ſends eighteen members 
to parliament, viz. two knights for the ſhires 
four members for the cities of Canterbury and 
Rocheſter, four for the towns of Maidſtone and 
Queenborough, and eight for the Cinque-ports, 
Dover, Sandwich, Hythe, and Romney. 


Air, Sof, and PROpucx. 
In different parts of the county there is a con- 
ſiderable difference in the air. Upon the banks of 
the Thames, the ſea coaſt, and Romney-marſh, 
it is aguiſh, eſpecially to ſtrangers, but in the 
reſt of the county pure and pleaſant enough. 
Hence in the eaſt part towards the Downs and 

Thames, there is ſaid to be health without wealth ; 
in the Weald, wealth without health; but in the 
middle and towards London, both health and 
wealth. The county produces a great variety of 


enough for its own conſumption, but alſo a large 
ſuperfluity for its neighbours. It abounds in par- 
ticular with hops and fruit, eſpecially cherries and 

pippins, woods of oak, beech, birch, and cheſ- 
nuts; - cattle, - eſpecially about Romney-marſh, 
where the bullocks are large, and the paſture 
very luxuriant; mines of iron, pits of chalk and 
marle, fields of corn, woad, madder, flax, ſaint- 
foin, and ſamphire. Nor is it deſtitute of ſheep, 
deer, rabbits, ſea or river fiſn, with the laſt of 
which it is ſupplied from the Thames, Medway, 
Darent, and Stour. 3 


7 


ChiEr Towns. 


had the names of Durovernum and Darvernum , 
a | given 
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given it by the Romans, and Durobernia by Bede, 
Which are thought to be derived from Durwhem, 
| fignitying a rapid ſtream, ſuch as the Stour, on 
| hich it ſtands, is. The Britons. called it Caer- 
Kent, i. e. the city of Kent, but its preſent Engliſh 
name is of the ſame import, derived from the 
_ Skxtoh{- "Modern writers in Latin call it Cantuatia. 
Its great antiquity appears not only from Anto- 
--,; Hinus's Ningraty, but from the military way 
Which has been diſcovered here, and the cauſeways 
 Ke@ding to Dover and Lymme, beſides the coins 
ald other cuffofities found about it. The archie- 
* — and metropolitical dignity: ſeems to have 
pHeen ſettled here very early, about the beginning 
of the nintk century, if not ſooner ; and to prevent 
_ © Its being removed, an anathema was decreed v gainſt 
any who ſhould attempt it. After that the city 
flouriſhed greatly; though it ſuffered in common 
Vith other towns during the Daniſh invaſions, amd 
at other times by the caſualties of fires. The 
_ city was given intirely to che biſtiops by William 
Rufus, and was held in the utmoſt veneration in 
- the popiſh times, eſpecially after the mutder of 
HBecket in the reign of Henry II. ro whoſe ſhrine 
ſ d great was the reſort; and ſo fich the offerings, that 
Etaſmus, who was ah eye-witneſs of its weaſch, ſays 
the whole ehureh and chapel in which he was interred 
S littered with * and at the diſſolution, the 
Plate and je wels filled two great cheſts; each of 
ich required eight ſtrong men to carry out. 
\» "The eathedral was granted by Ethelbert, king ot 
Kent, upon bis converſion, 10 Auſtin the monk, 
together with Ins palate, and the royalty of the 
eity asd its certitories, Thie Auſtin founded an 
monaſtery for monks, called from him Auguſtin. 
After theeathedral had been ſeveral times det 
Dy fte and rebuilt; the preſent was begun about 
tie feat 1174, and A and embelliſhed 
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=_ by the ſucceeding. archbiſhops, till it was com- 
_ pleted in the reign of Henry V. It is a noble Go- 
| thic pile, and before the reformation had thirty- 
ſeven altars. A great many kings, princes, car- 
dinals, and archbiſhops are buried in it. At the 
diſſolution, Henry VIII. ſeized all the revenues both - 
of the church and monaſtery, except what he al- 
-Jotted for the maintenance of a dean, twelve pre- 
bendaries, and ſix preachers, whom he eſtabliſhed 
in place of the monks. | Beſides the cathedral and 
_ - other churches, as well as a monaſtery, the city had 
anriently a caſtle on the ſouth-ſide, and ſtrong walls, 
with towers, a ditch, and: rampart.: it had alſo a 
mint and an exchange.' As to its government, it 
ſeems to have been intirely ſubject to the arch- 
biſhop, both in ſpirituals and temporals, at leaſt. 
from the time that William Rufus gave it ſolely 
to biſhop Anſelm, till the reformation, It is now 
a county of itſelf, ' and the corporation conſiſts of 
a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, a ſheriff, 
twenty · four common - council men, a mace · bearer, 
ſword - bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. Every 
Monday a court is held at Guildhall for civil and 
criminal cauſes; and every other Tueſday for the 
government of the city. With reſpect to its pre- 
| þ 4 condition, here are at preſent no leſs than 
two or three thouſand French proteſtants em 
ployed in the ſilk manufacture. Beſides the cathe- 
dral, it contains fifteen--pariſh churches, ſeven 
huoſpitals, a free-ſchool, a houſe of correction, 
2 gaol for criminals, and a ſumptuous conduit 
for ſupplying the inhabitants with water. It conſiſts 
of four ſtreets, diſpoſed in the form of a croſs, and 
divided into ſix wards, which are about three 
miles in circumference. It is ſurrounded on all 
hands with hop - grounds much to its advantage, 
and is famed for its excellent brawn. . Whoever 


would be more particularly informed with reſpec 
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to the antiquities and hiſtory of the cathedral, and 


the archbiſhops of Canterbury, may conſult Mr. 
Dart's Hiſtory, and Willis's Account of the mi- 
tred Abbeys, | 2 


Rocheſter is an antient city and the ſee of a 
biſhop. Its preſent name is derived from the 
Saxon. Thoſe by which it was known antiently 
were, Duro-brus, Duro-brive, Duro-prove or 
Duro-brove, Duro- brovis or Duro-breves, Roibis, 
and Roffa. It had once a very ſtrong caſtle, built 

by William the Conqueror, Zthelbert, king of 
Kent, founded a church in it, and made it an epiſco- 
pal ſee. To its cathedral now belong a dean and 
ſix prebendaries. The caſtle, with all its rights 
and ſervices, was granted by James J. to Sir An- 
thony Weldon, of Swanſcomb, and his poſterity, 
to whom it has proved a valuable acquiſition; for, 
upon a certain day, all the tenants of the lands 
that hold of it by the tenure called caſtle- guard, 
ate obliged to come and pay their quit- rents, 
or have them doubled for every tide of the 
Medway which they are abſent, according to the 
cuſtom of the manor. Here is a very handſome 
bridge of twenty- one arches, built in the reign 
of Henry IV. for the maintenance of which 
certain lands were granted in the reign of Ri- 


chard III. and queen Elizabeth. The military 


way called Watling- ſtreet, paſſes through it, com- 
ing from Blackheath, and extending to Dover. 
In different parts of the town, there are ſtill ſome re- 
mains of the old wall. Here is a handſome town- 


houſe, a mathematical ſchool founded by Sir Jo- 


ſeph Williamſon, plenipotentiary at the treaty of 


Ryſwick, an alms-houfe founded by Mr. Richard 


_ "Watts; and endowed with ſixty pounds a year, 
and a handſome charity-ſchool. There is an oyſ- 
ter-fiſhery in the Medway, ſubject to the magiſtracy 
of the city, who hold a court on that account, 
i" ; 1 called 


once two colleges, and a 
here; and the fine ſtone bridge little inferior to that 
of Rocheſter, was erected by them. Edward VI. 
made it a mayor- town; queen 
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called the admiralty-court. Every one who has 
ſerved ſeven years apprenticeſhip to a dredger- 
man, and obtained 42 from the court, for 
which he pays fix ſhillings and eight pence yearly, 
has a Tight to fiſh. The court has authority to 
appoint the time when oyſters are to be taken, the 
quantity to be taken, the places where they are to 
be taken, and to puniſh offenders, and ſuch as 
preſume to fiſh withour being duly qualified. The 
city conſiſts chiefly of one broad ill-· built ftreet, and 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, 
of whom the mayor is one, twelve common-council- 
men, a town-clerk, three ſerjeants at mace, and a 


-water-bailiff. It has given the title of earl to ſeveral 


families, but laſt to that of Hyde, deſcended from 
the earl of Clarendon. The ſee is the moſt antient 
one in England next to that of Canterbury. | 

Maidſtone is generally ſtiled the county-town 
the aſſizes being moſtly, and the other courts 


always, held here. The knights of the ſhire alſo 


are choſen, and one of the public gaols, with rhe 
ſtandard of weights and meaſures by act of par- 


| hament, are kept in it. Mr. Cambden thinks it is 


the Roman ſtation Vagniacum, upon the river Va- 


ga, or Medway. The Britons called it Cacr-Med- 
Way, or Megwag, and the Saxons Medwegſtone, 
from which the preſent name ſeems derived. It 
has been a conſiderable town ever ſince the time of 
the Romans, having been much favoured by the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury, whoſe peculiar the pa- 


riſh is, and ſerved by their curate; There were 
palace buile by them 


Mary disfranchiſed 


it for its adherence to Sir Thomas Wyat, who 
was lord of the manor, but queen Elizaberh 
Incorporated it again. It is governed at 


ſen 
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ſent by a mayor, recorder, twelve aſſiſtants, call- 
ed jurats, and twenty - four commoners. The 
earls of Winchelſea are lords of the manor, it 


having been granted to their progenetrix, the 
lady of Sir Moyle Finch, by James I. with the 


title of viſcounteſs Maidſtone, It is a large popu- 
lous pleaſant town, trading chiefly in hops and 
linen thread, of which, and likewiſe timber, 


very durable, and white ſand, it ſends great quan- 
tities to London, the Medway being navigable hi- 
ther by. barges and hoys of fifty or ſixty tons. 
The London market is alſo ſupplied from hence 
with Kentiſh bullocks from the weald of Kent, 


which begins not far from the town. The adjacent 


country is extremely fertile and beautiful, full of 
villages and gentlemen's ſeats. 


Old- Rumney, or Romeney, was formerly called | 
Romenal, and from its name is thought to have 


been a work of the Romans. It was a conſidera- 


ble place, till the reign of Edward I. when its 


harbour was deſerted by the ſea, fince which pe- 
riod it has been decaying, New-Rumney, which 
is one of the 3 and with its members 
Old - Romney, Dangemarſh, Aſwardftone, and 
Broamhill, is bound, by the conſtitution of theſe 

rts, to fit out fiveſhips of war. The town is hand- 


me and pleaſantly ſituated upon a gravelly-hill. 


Here the two great meetings for all the Cinque - 
ports, called Geſling, are held yearly. The ma- 

giſtrates of the town were once called barons, but 
are now ſtiled a mayor and jurats. Its chief trade is 
ing eattle in the marſh, which, according to 
Cambden, is fourteen: miles long and eight broad, 
and, it is , was once covered by the fea. 


probable, 

Tho? the air is unwholeſome, yet the foil is very 
rich, and the paſture fo luxuriant, that the ſheep 
and: bullocks fed here are reckoned the largeſt in 

> England, 


wheat, apples, cherries, a ſort of paving-ſtone, 


* 
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England, and ſo numerous, that they contribute 
greatly to the ſupplying the London markets. It 
contains forty- four thouſand: acres, two towns, 
and nineteen pariſhes, which, in order to promote 
the draining, ſettling, and cultivating, were encor- 
porated by Edward IV. by the name of the bailiff, 
jurats, and commonalty of Rumney-marſh, and had 
great privileges and immunities beſtowed upon 
them, ſuch as ſcarce any other corporation in Eng- 
land enjoys. Laws alſo are eſtabliſhed among them, 
called the ſtatutes of Sewers, by which all the low 
grounds from the ile of Thanet to Pevenſey in 
Suſſex are governed. In this, as in moſt other 
marſhes, great trees are often found under ground. 
Hythe is another of the Cinque- ports. Its name, 
in the Saxon, ſignifies a port, tho* it now hardly 
deſerves the name, being choaked up in a great 
meaſure with ſand. It took its riſe from Weſt- 
Hythe, and that from Limme, both which fell 
ſucceſſively to decay, upon the ſea retiring from 
them. It was incorporated by queen Elizabeth 
by the name of a mayor, jurats, and commonalty. 
Here are two hoſpitals, and antiently there were 
five churches, but now only one; under which, 
in a vault, is a huge pile of gigantic human ſkulls 
and bones, ſaid to have been thoſe of Danes ſlain 
in a battle near the town; 
Dover is called Dubris in the Itinerary. Its 
2 name is thought to be derived from the 
ritiſh Dufyrrha, ſignifying a ſteep place. It is 
. alſo one of the Cinque ports, and was bound for- 
merly to find twenty-one ſhips for the wars, when 
ijt had a large convenient harbour, of which little 
remains. What it is chiefly noted for now is, 
its being the ſtation of the packet- boats for France 


and Flanders, and the port where paſſengers com- 


monly take ſhipping for France, the channel being 
| . narroweſt at this place. On a bill, or rather rock, 
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on the right-hand, overlooking the ſea, ſtands 
Doaver-caſtle, ſo large that it looks like a little 
city. It is thought to have been firſt huilt by the 
Rom ans, by whom, when the empire began to 
decline, a company of Tungrians was placed here 
in garriſon, a part of whoſe arms were thoſe mira- 
culous arrows formerly ſhewn in the caſtle. From 
that time ſcarce any notice was taken of it or the town, 
till a little before the conqueſt, when it was look - 
ed upon as the key of England. After the con- 
queſt, large poſſeſſions were aſſigned by the Con- 
queror to his nobles in Kent, upon condition that 
they ſhould repair to its defence with a certain 
number of men, whenever there was occaſion; 
but inſtead of this they afterwards paid a ſtipulated 
ſum of money. It is too high to hurt or annoy 
any ſhip at ſea, and could not ſtand a ſiege now 
half a day. In it is a well ſixty fathom deep, the 
work of Julius Cæſar, and now. called Wat- 
ſon's cellar, whence the water is drawn by a wheel. 
There is | alſo. an old church, ſaid to have been 
erected by Lucius, the firſt chriſtian king of Bri- 
tain, which is a very great. curioſity, and a Ro- 
man pharos or watch-tower. The royal palace, 
_ chapel, and offices, appear from their ruins to have 
been exceeding grand. Upon another rock over 
againſt it are the remains of an antient building 
called Bridenſtone, and ſuppoſed to have been a a 
watch- tower to direct ſailors by night-lights. In 
this town the lord- warden of the Cinque- ports is 
.now ſworn, the courts held, and moſt of the buſi- 
_nels-relating to the Cinque-ports in general tranſ- 
acted, Here is alſo a cuſtom- houſe and victualling- 
office. The ſituation of the town is very romantic, 

in a valley between lofty cliffs. It is governed 
by a mayor and jurats, and was incorporated in 
Edward the Confeſſor's time, Its members are 
Folkſtone, Feverſham, St. Johns, uf . 
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Birchington, Kingſdown, and Ringſwold. The town 


was antiently walled, had nine gates, and ſeven 
churches, five of which have been deſtroyed. I ho- 
great ſums of money were expended upon the 
harbour in Henry VIII. queen Elizabeth, and 
king William's reigns, yet it will now admit only 
ſmall veſſels, and that only at high-water. Each 
of the twenty-one wards, into which the town 


was antiently divided, had a licenſed packet - boat: 
and in the reign of Richard II. the fare was, for a 
ſingle perſon in ſummer, ſix-pence, in winter one 


ſhilling ; for a horſe in ſummer one ſhilling and 
ſix · pence, and in winter two ſhillings. It now 


gives the title of duke to the family of Douglas 


in Scotland. | 


| Sandwich is another of the Cinque-ports, whoſe 
members are Fordwick, Deal, Warmar, Ramf- 


gate, Stonar, Sar, and Brightlingſey. It ſtands 
at the bottom of a bay, near the mouth of the 
Stour, was formerly walled, and one of the chief 
poo of England, being obliged to ſend five ſhips 
or the king's wars, armed and equipped with 
twenty men each, which they were to maintain 


fifteen days, and afterithat by the king. The Pro- 
tus Rutupenſis, or Statio Rutupece, is ſuppoſed to 


have ſtood near this ſpot, whence the Romans uſed 


to ſail to the continent, and where they firſt landed. 


It is ſaid to have paid formerly ſorty rg and 
forty thouſand herrings to the archbiſhop af Can- 


terbury, yearly. Here Canute the Dane flirt the noſes, 


and cut off the hands of the Engliſh hoſtages. The 


town is governed by a mayor, jurats, and common- 
council, has three churches, as many hoſpitals, 


a free-ſchool, whence two ſcholars have exhibi- 
tions in Lincoln- college, Oxford, a good cuſtom- 
houſe, and key; bur the harbour is ſo choaked up, 
that it will admit none but ſmall veſſels. - There 


is a manufacture of cloth in the town; but their 


chief 
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chief trade is in ſhipping and mahing. te gives 


the title of earl to the family of Montague. 
Quenaboraugh wes tilt by -Edwars LEE; 408 


called Queenborovgh in honour of his queen. He 


made it a corporation by the name of mayor and ju- 
rats, beſtowed a great many privileges upon it, and 
ſecured it with a caſtle : yet it is now but a poor 
mean place, its inhabitants being moſtly filher- 
men, tho' ſtill a corporation, and fends meme 
bers to parliament. It ſtands on che weſt ide of 


the iſland of 8 
— by the fin 14 the river 


This iſland, 
Medway, che two mouths of which are called the 
Faſtand 'Weſt-Swale, is twenty miles in-compals, 
and took its name from the great flocks of 
ſheep conſtantly fed upon it. This ifland la- 
bours -under — and freſh water, 
but is fruitful in corn. All over the iſland 
are tumuli or barrews, which are ſuppoſed. to 
have been taiſed over Daniſh officers, it having 

been e by theſe people. The uſual 
paſſage here to Kent, is at Ki 
where people are wafted over by means of a 
rope extended acroſs the river, and fecured 
at both ends. No toll is paid except on Sundays 
and certain holidays, the expence of which, a 
leading to it, and a wall to keep out the 


cauſeway 
ſea, being all defrayed hy a trifling tax, that the 


landholders of the ifle impoſe upon themſelves, at 
the rate of a penny for an acre af freſh land, and 
mother far every ton of ſalt · marſh- land. The iſie 
is much viſited hy botaniſts, on account of the 


great number of marine plants chat grow in the 


marſhes. In this iſland, at the mouth of che Med- 
way, ſtands Sheerneſa - fort, a ſtrong andi r 


fortification, built by Charles II. te defend the 
tiver, and prevent ſuch a difaſter as — 
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1667, when the Dutch failed up the Medway, and 
committed ſuch devaſtation. The town is a neat 
little place, where is a'yard and dock for building 
and repairing fifth and ſixth rates, frigates, and 
yachts. The river from hence to Rocheſter 

1s very broad and deep, and makes a very noble 
fafe harbour for the largeſt men of war. On 
both ſhores of the Medway alſo, for further ſe- 
curity, are two caſtles, called Upnor and Gilling- 
ham, both well ſupplied with guns. 

Chatham, which is a continuation of Rocheſter, 
was founded by Charles II. after the Dutch-war, 
and has been ever ſince a celebrated ſtation of the 
royal navy. Here is every requiſite for building, 
repairing, rigging, cleaning, and laying up ſhips 
of war; as docks, yards, launches, forges, founde- 
ries,” warehouſes, and ſtorehouſes, in which there 
are ſuch immenſe quantities of naval ſtores, and 
diſpoſed in ſuch order, as is really amazing. Two 
commiſſioners, and other officers, conſtantly reſide 
here, to take care of the ſtores and works, and give 
neceſſary orders. As the public buildings are ſur- 
priſingly large and ſtately, fo are the private houſes 
in general very neat and commodious. The 
town gives title of earl to the late right honourable 
William Pitt, Eſq. The charity, called the Cheſt, 
for the relief of wounded and diſabled ſeamen, 
was eſtabliſhed after the defeat of the Spaniſh ar- 
mada, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, by Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins, who en- 
gaged the ſeamen then in the queen's ſervice to 
allow a ' ſmall portion of their pay for that pur- 
poſe;/and this, having been approved of by the go- 
vernment, has been continued ever fince. _ 
Stroud ſtands on the other ſide the river, cloſe 
to Rocheſter-bridge, and with Chatham and Ro- 
cheſter form almoſt one continued town, It was 
Nr | | a manor 


* 


a manor formerly belonging to the Knights Tem- 
plars, to whom Henry, Ul, granted it. 
Lewiſham is only a village, yet often men- 
tioned in hiſtory on account of ſome” memorable” * 
incidents. In this place, in the reign of Charles II. 
an alms- houſe, and two free-{chools, one for 
Engliſh, and the other fot Latin, with a mainte-' 
nance for ſome of the ſcholars at the univerſity, 
were founded by Abraham Colf, miniſter of the 
pariſh, ' who appointed the leather-ſellers company 
in London governors of them. on IN 
At Bromley is a palace of the biſhops of Rocheſter, 
to whom, in the year 700, king Edgar gave the 
manor z and here, in the reign of Charles II. 
Warner, biſhop of Rocheſter, founded an hoſpi- 
tal for twenty poor widows of clergymen, to whom 
he allowed twenty pounds a-year, and fifty pounds 
toa chaplain. Own” lens Ae bn 3 og bet HE 
Eltham had formerly a royal palace, which, 
| ſuch are the changes and revolutions that time 
brings about, is now a barn belonging to a farmer 
in the village. It ſeems to have been very large 
and magnificent, with ſpacious gardens,” and a 
broad deep moat running round it. Edward II. 
generally reſided here, and his queen was deli- 
yered of a ſon at this place, called John of El- 
tham. The crown- lands are now in the poſſeſſion 
of Sir John Shaw, baronet. It is a neat village, 
a conſiderable thoroughfare, and gives title of 
earl to his royal highneſs the prince of Wales. 
Sevenoak, or Sennock, is ſaid to have had its 
name from ſeven oaks of extraordinary height that 
grew there formerly, Sir Humphry Stafford was 
defeated near this place by Jack Cade and his fol- 
lowers, in thereign of Hen. VI. and here Sir William 
Sevenoake, who is ſaid to have been a foundling, 
ſupported and educated by a charitable-perſon ot 
eren | 35 the 
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the town, from which he had his name, but roſs 


afterwards to be lord-mayor of London, founded, 
out of gratitude, a ſchool and hoſpital. The 
town is governed by a warden and aſſiſtants, and 
ſtands on the river Darent. 2 
. Dartford is a contraction of Darentford, the 
town being ſituated the Darent, which is 
navigable for barges, and has ſeveral paper, 
powder, and other mills on it. The firſt mill for 
making paper, and alſo for ſlitting iron bars to 
make wire, was erected on the river by Sir 
John in the reign of Charles II. At this 
Place the rebellioa raiſed by Wat Tyler and Jack 


| Straw, in the time of Richard II. began; and 
here Edward III. built a nunnery, which Henry 


VIII. converted into a palace. The town is a 
great thoroughfare on the road to Dover and Can- 
terbury, and has a good market for corn. Upon 
a little river that falls into the Darent below this 
town, ſtands St. Mary's-Cray, Paub's-Cray, Foot's- 
Cray, North-Cray, and Crayford, all which de- 
rive their name from the river, which was an- 
tiently called Creece, hut now Crouch. At Crayford 


the Britons were totally defeated by Hengiſt the 


Saxon; in conſequence of which victory he found- 
ed the kingdom of Kent. In the heath and fields 
in the neighbourhood of the ſame place are many 
caves, narrow at top and wide at the bottom, in 
which the Saxons ſecreted their wives, children, 
and effects, when at war with the Britons. 

Tunbridge has its name from the bridge over 
the Tun, one of the branches of the Medway. 
Here was antiently a caſtle built by Richard de 
Clare, who had the manor in lieu of Briony in 


Normandy, of which his grandfather Godfrey, a 


natural ſon of Richard I. duke of Normandy, had 


N been earl. But the earls of Glouceſter, his ſuc- 


= ceſſors, | 
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ceſſors, held it afterwards of the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury. A free- ſchool was erected here by 
Sir Andrew Judd, a native of the place; and cer- 
tain lands and tenements ſettled on it by act of 
* parliament, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
Foem hence the earls of Rochford derive the title of 


viſcount. In the pariſh, only four miles from the 


town, are the ſo much celebrated: wells; whoſe 
waters are very efficacious in cold chronical diſeaſes, 
weak nerves, and bad digeſtion. They are much 
frequented in the months of June, July, and Au- 

uſt, both for health and pleaſure. At the prin- 
deal well are paved walks, of which one is co- 
vered for the muſic to play, and the company to 


walk in, in wet weather, beſides the long- rooms, 


ſhops, coffee - rooms, gardens, bowling greens, 
a cha 1, and market. There are balls four times 
a week; and it is obſerved that they who have no- 
thing to do any where elſe, are the buſieſt: here. 


The air of the place is exceeding good, and pro- 


viſions, whether butchers-meat, fiſh, wild or 


tame fowl, in great plenty and perfection, The 
company divert themſelves with walking, dancing, 


bowling, AN playing, raffling, „wee ö 


dreſſin 


\ — is thought by Cambden' to be the 
OD. or Durolevum of Antoninus. In 


the church is the tomb of Robert "Thompſon, | 


eſquire, the grandchild: of Mary -Honeywood, 

who, as appears from the epitaph, {** three hun- 
dred and ſixty- ſeven ci lawfully deſcended 
from her, ſixteen of her own body, one hundred: 
and fourteen. grand. children, two hundred and 


twenty. eight in the third ener and nine in : 


the fourth. En 
Sittingbourn lies in the lathe of Scray. Being: a 

conſiderable thoroughfare, it has ſeveral inns, of 

which the Red Lion is remarkable for an enter- 
Vor. III. 8 tainment 
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tainment given in it to Henry V. when he re- 
turned from France, which, though then counted 
an elegant one, coſt only nine ſhillings and nine- 
pence, wine being at one penny a pint, and other 
things proportionably cheap. Teynham, in this 
neighbourhood, gives the title of baron to a de- 
ſcendant of Sir John Roper, who was the firſt 
man in the county that proclaimed James I. 
and on that account was created baron of Teyn- - 


Wye ſtands on the Stour, which is navigable 


hither for barges. At this place Edward II. kept his 
Chriſtmas before his coronation, and after he had 
buried his father, the manor then belonging to 
the crown; and here Kemp, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, built a collegiate church, the lands of 
which are now in the poſſeſſion of the earl of Win- 
chelſea, who is lord of the royal manor of Wye. 
The lady Thornhill, to erect and endow a charity 


ſchool, left two thouſand five hundred pounds. 
_- Aſhfard. The manor of this town belonge 
antiently to the dean and canons of Weſtminſter. 
It ſtands on the road from London to Hythe, is 


> 
on * — — 
4 


governed by a mayor, and has a court af record 
once in three weeks, for all actions of debt or da- 


mages, not exceeding twenty marks. It has 
market every Tueſ- 


a free grammar - ſchool, and a 
day fortnighht. 
Dimchurch. 


By a ſtatute of Edward III. the 
corporation of Rumney-marſh are to meet here 
fifteen days after Michaelmas, to ſettle! all diffe- 
rences, enforce the execution of the marſh- laws, 


: 
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found about it, appears to be antient. It had for- 
merly a watch · tower upon a hill, ſtill called Caſtle- 
hill, a fort built in 1068, the ruins of which are 
ſtill viſible, as well as a nunnery. The town is in- 
corporated by the name of mayor, jurats, and com- 
monalty, has a harbour for ſmall ſhips, and the inha- 
bitants, who are moſtly fiſhermen, are employed, 
in the different ſeaſons, in catching mackarel for 
London, and herrings for the merchants of Var- 
mouth and Leoſtoff. There are about three 
hundred 6ſhing - boats or ſmacks belonging to 
it. In this town the celebrated Dr. Harvey, who 
diſcovered the circulation of the blood, was born; 
3 Sir Eliab Harvey endowed à charity- 
Sandgate-caſtle ſtands a little to the ſouth of 
Folkſtone, upon the ſea- ſhore. It was built by 
Henry VIII. at the expence of five thouſand 
pounds. There are now a few guns mounted on 
2 protect the harbour and fiſhermen of Folke- 
The head-lands upon this coaſt, called the 
South and North Foreland, are the two moſt eaſ- 
terly points of Kent, and the bay between them is 
called the Downs. This would be a very dangerous 
road for ſhips, were it not pretty well ſheltered 
by two head-lands and the Goodwin-ſands, which 
run for about three leagues parallel to the ſhore, 
and at a conſiderable diftance from it: yet ſhips 
are ſtill expoſed to great danger in hard gales 
at ſouth-eaſt, eaſt · by- north, or eee 
Tenterden is an antient town, governed b 
2 mayor and jurats. It has a free ſchool, 
is moſt remark able for the lofty ſteeple of its church, 
which, it is pretended, was by accident the cauſe 
of the Goodwin - ſands: for the abbot of St. Au- 
guſtin, near Canterbury, Who was rector of the 
pariſh, being ſo intent upon the building this 
WIYYYEYTY | 8 2 ſteeple, 
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ſteeple; 'as to neglect the wall by which that 
tract of land, now called the Goodwin-ſands, was 

uarded from the ſea, it was ſo overflowed, that 
it could never afterwards be recovered. 

Deal. Julius Cæſar, who landed here in his 
deſcent upon Britain, calls it Dola. On each ſide 
the town is a caſtle built by Henry VIII. to com- 
mand the road, viz. Sandown on the north, and 
Wilmar on the ſouth. It is now a handſome 
thriving town, in conſequence of the great reſort 
of ſeamen to it from the Downs : beſides, it carries 
on ſome foreign trade, and moſt ſhips bound to 
or from London ſtop at it, either to take in freſh 

proviſions, receive or diſpatch letters from and to 
18 owners and merchants, or ſet paſſengers on 
ore. 2 = 88 
Margate, otherwiſe called St. John's, is a mem- 
ber of the town and port of Dover. Here 
king William frequently landed in his return 
from the continent, as paſſengers do ſtill when the 
wind does not ſerve for the Thames. It has a 
good bay for veſſels to ride in, and a large pier, 
maintained by a duty on all goods ſhipped or landed 
there hence a great deal of corn, chiefly the pro- 
duce of the iſland, is exported. It was, till of 
late, a poor place, inhabited chiefly by fiſhermen 
and matiners; but has been for ſome time fo much 
frequented for bathing in the ſea, either for health 
or pleaſure, that its condition is much altered for 
the betterꝭ for here are now ſeveral bathing · rooms, 
a parade, aſſembly- room, playhouſe, and ſome 
god inns. Two phyſicians” uſually reſide in it 
uting the ſummer ſeaſon. Hoys go regularly 
once à week between London and Margate, and 
paſſengers pay half a crown, beſides a trifle for their 
| 11985 e. Near this town is the North Foreland 
. and a light - houſe, on the top of which a fire 
is kept blazing all night, for the direction of 


.mariner3, 


S700 
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mariners. Here was fought a bloody battle be- 


twixt the Danes and Saxons about the year 833, in 
the reign of Ethel wolf. On the field of battle are 


ſtill two barrows, the tombs, as it is ſuppoſed, of 


ſome of the Daniſh officers. This town is ſitu- 
ated in the iſle of Thanet, formed by the ſea 
and the river Wantſum, which is eight miles in 


length, four in breadth, and very fruitful in 


corn and graſs. When Vortigern, the Britiſh king, 
ſent for the Saxons to aſſiſt him againſt the Scots 
and Picts, he gave them this iſle ; and here the 
Danes firſt landed and began their depredations. 
Though there are fifteen or ſixteen hundred fa- 
milies upon the iſland, it is ſaid there is hardly a 
gentleman's houſe in it. At the North Foreland, 
on the north eaſt of it, the mouth of the Thames 


on this ſide begins, as jt does on the other at the 


Naſe in Eſſex. The principal place is Ramſ- 
gate, where .a noble pier is now building; and 
where the inhabitants pretend that Julius Cæſar 


firſt landed: whence its true name, as they 


alledge, is Romanſgate. | BAT SVot Eis 
Feverſham is a very antient town; for in a char- 
ter of king Kenulf's, anno; 802, it is called the 
King's little town. In the reign of king Athel- 
ſtan, anno 90g, a great council was held in it, and 
ſeveral laws enacted. Here was alſo a mitred 
abbey erected by, king Stephen, in which he, with 
Maud his, queen, and Euſtace his ſon, was bu- 
ried. | It now belongs to the marquis of Rocking- 
ham. The town is a corporation by the name of 
the mayor, jurats, and commonalty. It lies upon 
a creek of the Eaſt Swale, navigable for hoys and 
lighters; and the country about it is exceeding 
fruitful, eſpecially in apples and cherries. The 


principal buſineſs of the rown is filhing for oyſters, 


of which the Dutch take great quantities, to the 
zmount of two or three thouſand pounds yearly, 
S 3 7h eſides 


ent aſparagus they produce, All outward· bound 
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beſides what they diſpoſe of at home: but this 
trade is attended with a great diſadvantage, prodigi - 
ous quantities of wine, coffee, tea, brandy, and pep- 
per, being brought over by the Dutch from France 
and Holland, which are run by the fiſhermen, and 
A exchanged for wool. It was here that James 
II. was ſtopped when he was going to France, af. 
ter the prince of Orange had landed; and the ge- 
neral of his army, a brother of the family of Du- 
ras, in France, had the title of earl from this 
. Milton, or Middleton, has its name from its be- 
ing ſituated in the middle of the county, between 
the Downs and Deptford, and is particularly fa- 
mous for its delicate oyſters. It is a large town 
fituated among the creeks of the Eaſt Swale, and 
has a good market for corn and fruit. The ma- 
nor belongs to the earl of Pembroke. The kings 
of Kent Had a palace here antiently, which was 
burnt down by earl Goodwin, in Edward the Con- 
teflor's time. The town has a harbour for barges, 


and is governed by a port-reve, who ſuperviſes all 
the weights and meaſures of the hundred. Not 
far from the town are the remains of a fortification 


erected by king Alfred, called Bernard - caſtle, 
and of another by Haſtings che pirate, called 
Cutler 1 eee 


| "Graveſend is a noted town upon the Thames, 


oppolite Tilbury- fort, in Effex, It was plun- 
dered and burnt in the reign' of Richard II. by 


the French and Spaniards'; on which account Ri- 


chard, at the requeſt of the abbot of St. Mary le 
Grace, on Tower. hill, to whom he had granted a 
manor there called Parrocks, veſted it witli the ſole 


Privilege of carrying paſſengers from 'thence to 


ondon by water. The town is furrounded with 
garden - grounds, which are noted for the excel- 


ſhips 
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| ſhips are obliged to come to an anchor here, till 
they have been viſited and examined by the cuſlom- 
houſe officers; and here they generally take in | 
| roviſions. The place thrives a-pace, in conſe- it 
be quence of its being continually crowded with ſea- j 
| men belonging to the ſhipping riding at anchor 
| before it. Here is a blockhouſe well mounted 
with cannon to command the ſhips and river: 
| Milton and Graveſend are' a corporation by the 
| name of mayor, jurats, and inhabitants of both 
towns. The fare in the tilt-boat is now-nine-pence 
| a-head, and one ſhilling in the wherry. The former 
| mult not take in above forty paſſengers, and the 
| latter no more than ten. Both at Billingſgate and 
Graveſend, a bell is rung for fifteen minutes at 
high-water, by night and day, to give notice to 
the tilt boats and wherries to put off. Coaches alſo 
| ply at Graveſend to carry paſſengers to Rocheſter. 
| Here is à very handſome charitable foundation, 
Mr. Henry Pinnock, having, in 1624, given two 
dwelling- houſes, and a houte for a maſter- weaver 
to employ the poor; and a good eſtate is alſo 
ſettled for the repairs. Swanſcomb, near Graveſ- 
end, is ſaid to have derived its name from Swain, 
king of Denmark, he having encamped there al- 
ter landing from the Thames. | 
Woolwich is almoſt entirely made up of docks, 
yards, and ftorehouſes, with the houſes of the of- 
ficers' belonging to them and the ordnance. There 
it immenſe ſtores of timber, plank, maſts, 
2 tar, &c. for the uſe of the royal navy. 
Pere is alſo a ſpacious rope- walk for making ca- 
bles and cordage; and in the lower part of the 
town is tlie gun-yard or warren, where is a prodi- 
| Sous magaxine of artillery, mortats, borhb-thells, 
Carcaſes, granadoes, &c. The Thames is here 
| {0' broad and deep, that the largeſt men of war 
| may ride with ſafety even at low-water. At this 
; | | 84 place 
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place is an academy, in which young gentlemen. 
are taught navigation, gunnery, and fortification, 
and thereby,qualified to make able engineers, and 
officers in the navy. 2 
Greenwich is very pleaſantly ſituated upon the 
bank of the Thames. In this town was formerly 
a royal palace, built by Humphrey, duke of Glou- 
ceſter, enlarged by Henry VII. and completed 
by Henry VIII. who often reſided there, as did 
queen Mary and queen Elizabeth, who were alſo 
born in it; and it was here Edward VI. died. 
Near the town is a park planted and walled in 
by Charles II. with a hill in the middle, whence 
there is a noble proſpect of London, the Thames, 
and ſhipping ; alſo a royal obſervatory furniſhed 
with a complete ſet of inſtruments for aſtronomi- 
cal obſervations. But the glory of Greenwich is 
the hoſpital for diſabled and ſuperannuated ſeamen, 


their widows, and children. It is a very noble 


ſtructure, the wing next London being put of the 
palace that king Charles II. intended to have 
erected, and which coſt him thirty-ſix thouſand 
pounds, . being finely adorned with all the deco- 
_ rations of painting, ſculpture, and architecture. 
About two thouſand old diſabled ſeamen are main- 
rained in it. The nurſes, who muſt be ſeamen's 
widows, have ten pounds a year, andiſuch as at- 
tend the infirmary, two ſhillings a week more. 
Beſides private benefactions to the amount of about 
ſixty thouſand pounds, the parliament, in the year 
1732, ſettled the earl of Derwentwater's-eſtare up- 
on the hoſpital to the yearly value of fix thouſand 
ds. The hall of the hoſpital is finely painted 

by Sir James Thornhill. All ſtrangers who ſee it 
pay two pence each, and this income is applied to 
the ſupport of the mathematical ſchool for the ſons 
of ſailors. For the better ſupport of this hoſpital, 
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every ſeaman in the royal navy, and in the mer- 
chants ſervice, pays ſixpence a month, ſtopped 
out of their pay, and delivered in at the ſixpenny 
receivers office on Tower- hill: on which account 
a ſeaman, who can produce an authentic certificate 
of his being diſabled and rendered unfit for ſervice, 
by defending any ſhip belonging to his majeſty's 
Britiſh ſubjects, or in taking any ſhip from the 
enemy, may be admitted into this hoſpital, and - 
receive the ſame benefit from it, as if he had 
been in his majeſty's immediate ſervice. Beſides 
the ſeamen and widows. mentioned above, about 
one hundred boys, the ſons of ſeamen, are in- 
ſtructed in navigation, and bred up for the ſer- 
vice of the royal navy; but there are no out- pen- 
fiogers, as at Chelſea, Each of the mariners has 
2 weekly allowance of bread, beef, mutton, peaſe, 
cheeſe, butter, and beer, and one ſhilling a week 
tobacco- money. The tobacco-money of the boat- 
ſwains is two ſhillings and ſix- pence a week each; 
that of their mates one ſhilling and fixpence; and. 
that of the other officers in proportion to their 
rank. Each common penſioner alſo, once in 
two years, has a ſuit of blue cloaths, a hat, three 
pair of ſtockings, two pair of ſhoes, five neck - 
cloths, three ire, and two night-caps. The 
principal officers of the houſe are a gavernor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, treaſurer, three captains, fix lieu- 
tenants, two chaplains, .a phyſician.and ſurgeon,, 
a clerk of the checque, and an auditor, , who 
have handſome falaries. In this town are alſo two 
charity-ſchools, the one endowed with four hun- 
dred pounds a year, for twenty boys, of which 
the drapers company of London are managers, 
and the other with ninety-five pounds a year, for 
twenty-eight. boys under. the care of the vicar, 
church-wardens, and overſeers. In the reign of. 
James I, the earl of Northampton, brother + | he / 
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of Norfolk, founded and endowed an hoſpital 
for twenty: old decayed houfekeepers, which s| > 
commonly called the duke of Norfolk's college, 
and committed to the cate of the mercers com- 
pany in London. Many of the inhabitants of the 
town are perſons of note and faſhion, who have 
ſerved abroad in our fleets and armies. . The pro- 
fits of the market belong to this ho ital, whoſe 
ernors have the Greckien of it. It is remark- 
Able, that the firſt hoſpital that was founded 
by an Engliſh proteſtant, was here in 1560, by 
Mr. Lambard, author of the Perambulation of 
Kent, for twenty poor. Blackheath, in the hieigh- 
bourhood” of this town, has been the ſcene not 
only of many robberies, but the rendezvous of 
many rebel armies: for here, in the reign of Ri- 
chard II. Wat Tyler drew up a hundred thouſand 
men, Jack Cade encamped on it in that of Henry 
VI. and in Henry VIPs time, two thoufand Cor- 
niſn rebels were defeated. On the ſouth fide of 
the heath ſtands Morden. college, founded by Sir 
Jehn Morden, baronet, for the reception of honeſt 
Old merchants, not under ſixty years of age, who 
Have twenty pounds a year each. The num- 
ber of penſioners was intended to be forty, which 
the houſe will accommodate”; bur at preſent there 
are not quite ſo many. It is under the direc- 
tion of feven Turkey merchants, who fill up the 
vacaiicies that happen among the . penſioners. 
The college has a. Pegaptain, who reads prayers 
twice a- day, and pteaches twice on Sunday, 
for which he has Gy" bedr a- year. Nr 
to the college is 4 | re for th ie pen- 
ſionet s 
Charon, 2 pleaſcrit villa 6n the north; fide 
of che heath; noted for 4 fair, which is of a 
oo fngultr'nature, Called Hor für; for on St. 
'E Ly ery, or which it is held, a great mob, in 


conſequence 
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conſequence of a printed fummons diſperſed thro 


town and country ſome days before, aſſemble at 
a place called Cuckold's- point, beyond Rother- 
hithe, whence they march in proceſſion with horns 
on their heads thro' Deptford and Greenwich to 
Charlton, where the fair is kept, in which the 
chief articles for ſale are different ſorts of wares 


made of horn. It -ufed formerly to be a ſcene of 


the moſt unbounded licentiouſnefs and obſcenity ; 
bur. of late it hath been reduced to 4 little more 


order and decency. Tradition gives this account 


of its origin: King John, while he was Hunting 
hereabouts, having been ſepatated from His at- 
teridants, ſtepped into a cottage, where he'found 
5 woman, with. . whioſe- Beauty being capti- 
vated; he prevailed upon her to gratify his paſſion, 
rho" ſhe Was married ; but having been ſurpriſed 
in the:midft of His amoreus tranſports by the huf. 
band, the king diſcovered bimſelf, and pacified his 
rage by preſents, a grant of 'the hamlet, and all 
the land from thence to Cuckoid's-point; and the 
huſband, to perpetuate the memory of this adven- 
ture, by which he was fuck a gainer, anck which, 
no daubr, Fe both his own and his 
wife's, vatty, eſtabliſhed, with the king conſent, 
a fait for Horns. upon the fpot. © 
5 2 is the laſt town of the county towards 
London. It had its name from a deep ford over 
the river Ravenfbourn,, whete the” bridge riow 
ſtands. t is a large populous town, containing 


about one thouſand houſes, and is the ſear of 


the corporation, guild, or brotherhood” of the 
mariners of, England, eſtabliſhed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. called 'Trinity-houſe of Deptford- 
ſtrond, ot which we gave ſome account already in 
our deſcription of  Stepney-pariſh in Middleſex. 
There are two hoſpitals, the one conſiſting of 


3 


thirty- 
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chirty- eight, and the other of twenty-one houſes, 
for decayed pilots, maſters of ſhips, and their 
widows, in which the men are allowed twenty 
ſhillings, and the women ſixteen ſhillings . per 
month. But this town is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
its noble dock and yard, which, like the others 
we have already deſcribed, are furniſhed with, all 
the conveniences and ſtores requiſite for building, 
equipping, repairing, and. laying up ſhips: of war, 
The town is now enlarged to ſuch a degree, that 
it is, in a manner, joined to Rotherhithe. The 
ard, with the ſtore· houſes, docks, and officers 
houſes, take up a conſiderable part of the town. 
The royal yachts are generally kept here; and 
near the dock is the ſeat of Sir John Evelyn, 
called Say's- court, where, Peter the Great, czar 
of Muſcovy, reſided, while he attended the yard, 
to complete his knowledge in the practical part of 
naval architecture. SH Ai 3 br 
id ve 
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The antiquities of Kent, beſides thoſe already 
mentioned, are a fortification on the river Ra- 
venſbourn, not far from Lewiſham, incloſed with 
triple rampires and ditches, of a vaſt height and 
depth, and near two miles in circuit, which is ſup- 
poſed to have been a 5 of the Romans. A 
pavement of ſhell, or hell like ſtones, of the 


cConchite fort, diſcovered near Hunton on the 


Medway, in the year 1683. Keeth-coty-houſe, 
a monument of huge ſtones near Aylesford, ſup- 
Poſed to be the tomb of Catigern the Briton,” who 
was killed here in a battle with the Saxons. At 
Gillingham, near Rocheſter, ſix hundred Nor- 
man gentlemen, who came in the retinue of the 
princes Edward and Alfred, were maſſacred by 
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earl Godwin. Gad's-hill, near Graveſend, is 
noted for the pranks played there by Henry V. 
when prince of Wales. Great variety of Roman 
coins have been found at Reculver, the antient 
Regalbium, near Canterbury. In the year 1738 
a number of broad pieces was found by a farmer 
at Tunſtal near Sittingbourn, ſuppoſed to have 
been buried there in the civil wars. At Cran- 
brook, fifteen miles from Maidſtone, the woollen 
manufacture was firſt introduced into England by 
ſome Flemings, whom Edward III. had invited 
over for that purpoſe. Richborough, or Stonar, 
near Sandwich, is ſuppoſed to be the antient 
Rutupiæ, a famous city and port of the Romans. 
At Richborough are ſtill ſome remains of walls, 
and a tower. Before Sandwich gates are two Ro- 
man tumuli, and fix Celtic ones on the ſea-ſhore. 
Between Sandwich and Richborough are the re- 
mains of an amphitheatre of turf, on an emi- 


Paus growing wild in KENr. 


- Braſſica arborea, ſeu procerior ramoſa maritima, 
perennial tree-colewort or cabbage, on the chalky 
cliffs at Dover; brafſica marina monoſpermos, Eng- 
| liſh fea-colewort, on the ſandy-ſhores, and ſtone- 
beaches all over England, the tender leaves are 
eaten by the country people, and accounted very 
delicate; Buxus arboreſcens, five arbor vulgaris, 
the box- tree at Boxley in this county, and at Box- 
well in Glouceſterſhire; caſtanea vulgaris ſve fyl- 
veſtrit, the cheſnut · tree, in ſome woods near Sit- 
tingbourn; cbrytbmum chryſantbemum, golden 
flowered ſamphire, in the miry marſh in the iſle of 
Sheepey'y chrytbhmum ſpinoſum, aliis maritimum ſpi- 
noſum, - prickly ſamphire, or ſea-parinip, near = 
dau 0 ca, 
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ſea, upon the ſands and beach between Whitſta- 


die and the iſle of Thanet by Sandwich z fagus La- 


tinarum, oxya Græcorum, the beech- tree, common 
in this county, and alſo in Suſſex, Surry, Hamp- 
ſhire, and Hertfordſhire, whence we cannot but 
wonder that Cæſar ſhould write that there were 
in Britain all ſorts of timber trees, except fir 
and beech; geutianella fugax quarta, autumnal 
gentian, with ſmall centaury leaves, not far from 
Dover; gentiana paluſtris anguſtifolia, marſh gen- 


tian, or calathean violet, near Longfield, by 
. Graveſend, as alſo Greenhithe and Cobham; Herba 


Paris, aliis ſalanum quadrifelium bacciferum, herb 
Paris, in woods and copſes in this and other coun- 
ties; bali geniculatum perenne fruticaſus procumbens, 


perennial procumbent ſhrub glaſs wort, nearSheepey 


iſland; lepidium latifolium, aliis rapbanus fylveſtris 
officinarum, dittander. pepper- wort, poor man's 


pepper, on a bank between Feverfham town and 


the haven; Hcbnis major noftiflora dubrenſis peren - 
nis, great night flowering campion, on Dover- 


cliffs; mercurialis mas & famina, French mercury 


male and female, by Brookland in Rumney-marſh; 
apbris bifelia paluſtris, ſeu bifolium paluſtre, marſn- 
tway blade, in divers places of Rumney-marſh ; 
orchis myades flare coccines elegans, elegant fly-orchis, 
in Swane's-combe wood ;-orches barbata fætida, the 
hzard-flower, or great goat-ftones, nigh the high» 
way between Crayford and Dartford ;- orobanchs 


Anis nidus avis, miſhapen orchis, or bird's-neſt, 


in ſome thickets at Bofton Munchelſea, near 


Maidſtone; piſum marinum, ſeu maritimum Britan- 


nicum, Engliſn fea-peaſe, at Gilford, in Kent, 
over · againſt the Camber, on the ſea- coaſt near 
New Romney; plantago major panicula pur ſa, be- 
ſom plantain, or plantain with ſpoky leaves, at 
Margate and Reculver in the iſle of Thanet; rhom- 
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nus ſalicis' folio anguſto, frutu flaveſcente, ſallow- 
thorn, or ſea buck-thorn, on the ſandy grounds 
about Sandwich, Deal, Folkftone. and Dover ; 
ſerpyllum citratum, ſeu citri odore, lemon-rhyme, 
between South-fleet and Longheld - downs, and 
between Rocheſter and Sirtingbourn, in the high- 
Way. 

| Chrkr Se ars. 


Duke of Dorſet's, Knowle ; duke of Mantagr's; 
Blackheath ; earl of Winchelſea's, Eaſtwell car 
of Cheſterficld's, Blackheath ; earl of Thanet's, 
Hothfield z earl of Dartmouth's, Blackheath 
earl of Aylesford's, Aylesford ; earl Cooper's, the 
Mote, near Canterbury ; earl Stanhope's, Cheve- 
ning; earl Waldegrave's, Haver-place ; carl of 
 Guildford's, Walderſhare; earl of Chatham 8. 
Hayes, near Bromley; lord Le Deſpencer's, Mere- 
worth ; lord Willoughby de Broke's, Braſted; 
earl of Daraley's, Cobham-hall ; lord Teynham's, 
Linſtead-lodge ; lord Romney's the Mote, near 
Maidſtone ; lord Sondes's, Lees-court, ' near Fa- c 
verſham ; lord Holland's, Kingſgate, near Mar- 
gate; lord Cambden's, Cambden- place, near 
Chiſlehurſt; duke of Argyle's, Coombank ; vil 
count Conyngham' 85 Ramigate; Sir Brook Bryd- 

es's, Goodneſtone 4: Sir Gregory Page's, Black- 

eath z Sir John Shaw s, Eltham; Sir Edward 
Dering's, Surrinden; Sir Robert Ladbroke's, al- 
derman, Mount-Maſkall, near Boxley J Sir Nan 
rn grammes __ Roe 
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CornnwaLL. 
BouxpARIESs, Exrzur, and CoxrENTs. 


This county is bounded by the Engliſh chan: 
nel on the ſouth; St. George's channel on the 


weſt; the Briſtol channel on the north; and the 


river Tamar ſeparates it on the eaſt from Devon- 
ſhire. ' Its name is ſuppoſed by ſome to be com- 
pounded of Carn, fgnifing a rock in the Britiſh, 
and Gauls or Waules, the name that the Saxons 
gave the Britons; but others think it derived from 


the Latin cornu, or the Britiſh kerr\, which ſig- 


nifies a horn, on account of its running out into 
the ſea, ſomewhat in the form of a horn. It is 
ſeventy miles in length, forty in breadth where 
broadeſt, and not five in the narroweſt part. Its cir- 
cumference is computed at one hundred and fifty 
miles, being divided into nine hundreds, in which 
are one hundred ſixty-one pariſhes, twenty- one 
parliamentary boroughs, twenty-ſeven market- 
towns, between twelve and thirteen hundred vil- 


lages, nine hundred and ſixty thouſand acres, and 


one hundred and twenty-ſix thouſand inhabitants. 
Am, Soll, Propvce. 


Tue air of this county” is ſharp,” but healthy. 


High and ſudden winds are more common in 
this than in other counties. The ſpring alſo 


and harveſt are obſerved to be more backward, 


and the ſummers and winters more tempe- 


rate. It is a very rocky mountainous country, 
but the mountains are rich in metals, eſpe- 
cially tin, The valleys are very pleaſant and fer- 
tile, and yield plenty both of corn and paſture. 
The lands near the ſea- coaſt are manured * * 
ize 
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tilized with ſea-weed, and a kind of ſand, formed 
by particles of broken ſhells, as they are daſhed 
againſt each other by the ſea. This county abounds 
1n mines of tin and lead, moor-ſtones, lapis calami- 
naris for making braſs, Corniſh diamonds, and a 
yellow ore, called mundick ; whence copper and 
lapis calaminaris are extracted. Cattle of all forts 
are ſmaller here than in any other parts of Eng- 
land ; and the wool of the ſheep, which are moſtly 
without horns, is very fine, and the fleſh, both of 
them and the black cattle, extremely delicate. The 
county is well ſupplied with fiſh from the ſea 


and rivers; but of the ſea-fiſh the moſt noted and 


Profitable is the pilchard, of which prodigious 
quantities are caught from July to November, 


and cured aud exported, eſpecially to Spain. It is 


ſaid that a million have been ſometimes taken at a 


draught. Excellent cod are alſo caught upon the 


coaſt. The pilchards are not gutted, as is uſual 


with other ſorts of fiſh, the entrails being the fatteſt 


part, and eſteemed the moſt delicate. Here is 
alſo great plenty of ſea and land fowl, both wild and 
tame. The Corniſn chough is a kind of crow, 
with a red bill and feet: it breeds on the coa 
between the Lizard and Land's- end. . 


Of the TiN-MINES. 


I be tin dug from theſe mines, after the ore is re 


duced to powder by mills and waſhed, is melted 
into pigs of three or four hundred weight, with the 


owner's name ſtamped upon them. here are five 


towns, Leſkard, Leſtwithel, Truro, Helſton, and 
Penzance, where the tin is aſſayed and marked at 
Midſummer and Michaelmas, or Lady-day and 
Chriſtmas, with the ſeal of the dutchy of Cornwall. 
Wher it is thus marked, and the duty of four 
ſhillings for every hundred weight paid, the tin- 

Vor. III. T ner 
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| ner may diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes; only the king 
or duke of Cornwall are to have the preference, if 
they chuſe to be purchaſers, The cauſes ariſing 
among the tinners are tried by juries return- 
| ed by the mayors of the ſtannary or coinage-towns, 
before the lord-warden or his deputy. In conſide- 
ration of their paying ſo high a duty for the coin- 
age of their tin, for in Devonſhire they pay only 
4 elght;pence for the hundred weight, and as a re- 
| | ward for their loyalty, and to encourage them in 
their application to the laborious, dangerous, 
* and diſmal buſineſs of mining, they have had many 
privileges beſtowed upon them by our kings, 
| | and by the earls and dukes of Cornwall. The 
| natives are remarkable for theit ſtrength and acti- 
1 vity, as well as their dexterity in wreſtling, in 
which exerciſe the Corniſh hug is highly extolled. 


— 


ConsTITUTION. 


| Ever ſince Edward III. created his eldeſt ſon 
4$} duke of Cornwall, the eldeſt ſons of the kings of 
$ England have enjoyed that title; and have royal 
prerogatives and privileges in the duchy, ſuch as the 
nomination of its ſheriff, a right to the duty on 
tin, wrecks, cuſtoms, & c. Tho? this county is 
much inferior to ſome others in poipt of populouſ- 
neſs and wealth, particularly Yorkſhire and Mid- 
dleſex, yet it ſends a far greater number of mem- 
bers to parliament, viz. forty-four, which is near- 

ly equal to the number ſent from North-Britain, 
and double that ſent from Wales. This great 
diſproportion, ſo dangerous to the conſtitution, is 
attributed to the partiality of our monarchs, on 
account of the great revenue they received from 
it, or to the intereſt of its antient dukes. The bo- 
roughs which ſend members to parliament, and of 
which there are ſeven or eight ſo inconſiderable 
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as to have no church, are as follow: Lanceſ- 
ton, Leſkard, Leſtwithiel, Truro, Bodmin, Hel- 
ſton, Saltaſh, Camelford, Weſtlow, Eaſtlow, Gram- 
pound, Penryn, Tregony, Boſſiney, St, Ives, Fowey, 
St. Germans, St. Michaels, Newport, St. Maws, 
and Kellington. Each of theſe ſends two mem- 
bers, which, with the two knights for the ſhire, 
make forty-four. | | 


Curzr Towns, 


Lanceſton is a populous trading town, the chief 
of the county, as well as the moſt antient. Here 
the members for the county are always choſen ; 
and here, and at Bodmin, the aſſizes are held by 
turns. The manor is held in fee-farm of the 
prince of Wales, and the town governed by z 
mayor, recorder, and eight aldermen. There is 
a free · ſchuol in it, founded and endowed by queen 

Loeſkard is large and well built, has ſeveral 
manufactures of leather, and enjoys almoſt as great 
a trade as any town in the county. It has alſo a large 
church, a handſome town-hall, a free - ſchool, a 
curious conduit, and was incorporated by queen 
18 by the ſtile of mayor and bur- 


: Leſtwithiel ſtands on the river Tay, which is 
now fo choaked up with ſand, that ſhips come no 
farther than Fowey, which is at the mouth of it. 
This town, however, ſtill retains the buſhelage of 
corn, coals, ſalt, and malt, in Fowey, and the 
anchorage in its harbour. The weights and mea- 
ſures, and the common gaol for the whole ſtannary, 
together with the county courts, are kept here. 
The church of this town, and that of Helſton, 
are the only places of worſhip in the whole coun- 
ty that have ſpires. _ corporation _ of 

2 even 
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ſeven capital burgeſſes, of whom one is mayor, 
and ſeventeen common-council-men. The town 
is well built, and has a woollen-manufacture. 
Truro is a conſiderable town, and as well built 
as any in the county. It is governed by a mayor, 
who is alſo mayor of Falmouth, four aldermen, 
twenty capital burgeſſes, and a recorder. At the 
election of the mayor, ſix-pence is paid for every 
houſe in the town to the lord of the manor, by 
way of acknowledgment'; but the corporation has 
a right to the keyage of all goods laden or un- 
laden at the port of Falmouth. Great quantities 
of copper ore are found in the mountains between 
this and St. Michaels; in ſhipping off which and 
tin moſt of the trade of the town conſiſts. The 
inhabitants are noted for the elegance of their 
dreſs, and genteel manner of living. | 
Bodmin was once the ſee of a biſhop, the re- 
mains of whoſe palace, and likewiſe of a friary 
and priory, are ſtill to be ſeen. The town extends 
about a mile in length, between two hills, and 
is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, out of 
whom the mayor is choſen, twenty-four common- 
council-men, and a town clerk. On Holgaver- 
- Moor, in the neighbourhood, a prodigious num- 
ber of people aſſemble every year about the mid- 


dle of July, for ſport and paſtime ; when, among 


other diverſions, there are mock trials before a per- 
ſon called the mayor of Halgover. This is the only 
ſtaple-town in the county, having a good market 
for corn and meat, and a priſon for debtors. 

© Helſton conſiſts of four ſtreets in the form of a 
croſs, and is a large populous place, near the mouth 
of a little river called Cober, where the tin ſhips 
often take in their lading. The ſpire of the church 
is ſo high, that it ſerves for a ſea - mark. The 
town is governed by a mayor and four aldermen, 
who are to be of the common: council, * 2 
* chuſe 
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chuſe twenty- four aſſiſtants. It enjoys ſeveral 
privileges, in particular that of holding ſeſſions of 
the peace for the town. 
Saltaſn. There is a ferry from hence to Ply- 
mouth, which is only a league diſtant. Here is 
alſo a church, free-ſchool, and market, and a 
great trade in malt and beer. The town is go- 
verned by a mayor and ſix aldermen, who are 
ſtiled the council of the borough, and may chuſe 
a recorder. It has conſiderable privileges, as a 
court of admiralty, coroner's inqueſt, anchorage 
of foreign ſhipping, &c. | 
Camelford is a ſmall town and corporation, 
ſtanding near the river Camelford, whoſe arms are a 
camel paſſant over a ford. 3 
Portpigham has alſo the name of Weſtlow, from 
its ſituation on the weſt ſide of the river Low, op- 
ſite to Eaſtlow, on the other fide. The river 
as a ſtone-bridge over it, and is- navigable for 
veſſels of a hundred tons. The trade of tne town, 
which is but ſmall, is chiefly in pilchards, and the 
corporation conſiſts of a mayor and twelve bur- 
geſſes, out of whom the mayor is choſen, and 
who together have a power to elect a ſteward. * 
Eaſtlow is a more conſiderable place than Weſt- 
low, and is governed by a mayor and eight capi- 
tal burgeſſes, of whom one is always the mayor, 
and a recorder choſen by the mayor and burgeſles. 
Here is a chapel of caſe to the mother-church of 
St. Martin's, and a ſmall battery of cannon, 
- Grampound is a corporation, tho' it conſiſts but 


of one ſtreet, and has many privileges, potting 
| 


two fairs, and amarket, exempted from toll thro? 
Cornwall, view of frank-pledge, aſſize of bread 
and beer, the property of ſeveral mills and lands,&c, 
It ſtands almoſt in the centre of the county, upon 
the river Falle, over which it has a bridge. 


ä Penryn 


— 
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Penryn is a neat town, adorned with gardens 
and orchards, and an arm of the ſea on each ſide. 
This town. has a ſhare in the pilchard and New- 
foundland-fiſheries, and ſame conſiderable mer- 
chants inhabit it. Here is a good cuſtom-houſe 
and key, with a free- ſchool founded by queen 
Elizabeth, a priſon, and a guildhall. The mayor 
and two of the aldermen are juſtices of the peace z 
and the corporation has a power to try felons, with 
an office of record every three weeks. 

Tregony ſtands on a river which is navigable 


by boats. Ir was incorporated by James I. and 


had antiently a caſtle, which is now gone to de- 
cay. Its chief manufacture is ſerge ; and the an- 
tient, and now noble, family of the Boſcawens 
are lords of the manor. OY | 
Boſſiney, or Tintagel, had antiently a caſtle, 
eſteemed one of the wonders of the county, as 


ſtanding on two rocks, one on the land, and the 


other on the ſea, joined by a draw-bridge. Here 
king Arthur is ſaid to have been born, and to 
have been killed in a battle near Camelford. All 
that have free-land in the borough, and live in the 
pariſh, are freemen, and have votes in the election 
of its members and magiſtrates. | 
St. Ives. Before the harbour was choaked up 
with ſand, this town drove a codſiderable trade 
in pilchards and Corniſh ſlates. Here is a ſpacious 
church, and a grammar-ſchool, founded by 
Charles I. and at no great diſtance are ſome cop- 
per mines. From Madern-hills, betwixt this and 
the Land's-end, is a noble proſpect of both chan» 
nels, and of the ocean. The town is governed 
by a mayor, eleven aldermen, and twelve bur- 
8, With a recorder, town-clerk, &c. | 
* Fowey, or Foy, is a large town upon the Eng- 


lin channel, and its trade is very conſiderable, 


eſpecially in pilchards. In antient times it diſtin- 
6 r guiſhed 
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guiſhed itſelf greatly by ſea ; for it is faid to have 
had once fixty fail of large ſhips belongin; 
to it, to have triumphed at different times over al 
the Cinque - ports, and to have taken ſeveral 
French men of war. There was once a tower on 
each ſide the river on which the town ſtands, for 
its defence, the ruins of which are ſtill viſible. 
The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, 
eight aldermen, a town-clerk, and rwo aſſiſtants : 
and the mayor, for the time being, and the next 
year after ſrogeter with the ſenior alderman, is 
a juſtice of the peace. | | 

St. Germans, tho? once an epiſcopal ſee, which 
was tranflated hither from Bodmin, and from - 
thence afterwards to Exeter, is now but a mean 
hamlet, governed by a portreve, or mayor, who / 
is alſo bailiff, and may make any houſe in the vil- 
lage the priſon of thoſe whom he arreſts. The 
ruins of the epiſcopal palace are till viſible in the . 
neighbourhood. The E is the largeſt in 
Cornwall, and contains ſeventeen villages, and a 
great many gentlemen's ſeats. | 

St. Michaels is an antient borough, tho' now but 
a mean hamlet, governed by a portreve choſen out 
of the ſix chief tenants of the manor, by a jury 
of the principal inhabitants. | 

Newport, lying in the fame pariſh as Launceſton, 
is neither a corporation nor borough ; but its 
elections are managed, and its members returned, 
by two perſons, called Vianders, choſen yearly at 
the court-leet of the lord of the manor. + af, 
St. Maws. The inhabitants of this town, 
which conſiſts of one ſtreet fronting the fea, live 
chiefly by fiſhing. The caſtle here, and Pen- 
dennis caſtle, oppoſite to it, were both built by 
Henry VIII. for the defence of Falmouth haven. 

Kellinton is a conſiderable town, both for 
wealth and number of inhabitants, Its chief 
| T' 4 ſupport 
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ſupport is a woollen manufacture; and it is go- 
verned by a portreve, who is choſen yearly by the 
burgeſſes at the court-leet of the lord of the manor, 
Whoever has lived a twelvemonth in the borough, 
is qualified to be admitted a burgeſs. 
| Beſides the parliamentary boroughs, the fol- 
lowing places deſerve to be mentioned, viz. 

Falmouth is by far the moſt wealthy and po- 
pulous, and has the moſt trade of any in the 
county, Its harbour, in which the whole royal 
navy may ride in ſafety, is, as we obſerved already, 
_ defended by two caſtles, with garriſons. Here 
is the cuſtom-houſe for moſt of the towns in the 
county, and the ſtation for the packet-boats ta 
Portugal and the Weſt-Incies. Its ſhare in the 
pilchard fiſhery, and trade to Portugal, are alſo 
very conſiderable. It is governed by a mayor 
and aldermen, and gives title of viſcount to the 
family of Boſcawen. Fay 

Penzance, which is the fartheſt weſt of any town 
in England, and within ten miles of the Land's- 
end, 1s well-built and populous. Veins of lead, 
tin, and copper, are plainly diſtinguiſhable here 
at low-water, running into the ſea. Near this 
town lies Mount's-bay, which is a very ſafe har- 
bour againſt the ſouth-winds. It has its name 
from a high rock in it, called the Corniſh-mount, 
or St. Michael's- mount, there being a fort on it, 
with a chapel dedicated to that archangel. | 

St. Neots. The only circumſtance for which 
this place is worth mentioning, are the paintings 
in the glaſs windows of the church, relating to 
ſome particular traditions of the Jews. It is pro- 
| bable the inhabitants had theſe from the TR 

themſelves, who traded hither for tin. 

Padſtow is very conveniently ſeated for trading 
to Ireland. Its name is a contraction of Petrock- 
ſtow, from one Petrocus, a Britiſh faint ; and its 


chief 
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chief trade is in herrings, which come up the 


1 channel in October, and in ſlate- tiles. 


New-ifland, in its neighbourhood, is noted for 
camphire and ſea-fowl. e 5 
adbridge is another market- town, which takes 
its name from a large ſtone bridge over the river 
Camel, ſome of the arches of which are ſaid to 
have been founded upon woolpacks, on account 
of the quick-ſand at the bottom of the river. 
Redruth is a conſiderable market- town between 
St. Ives and Truro, much reſorted to by the tin- 


CunktosfrriEs and ANTIQUITIES. 


Godolphin-hills abound with mines, and give 
title of baron to a family of the ſame name, who are 
ſaid to have been lords of them in William the 
Conqueror's time. They are about four miles from 
- Market- Jew. | | 

_ Trematon-caſtle was built before the Norman 
invaſion, and was one of the four antient reſidences 
of the earls and dukes of Cornwall; but it is now 
in ruins. 3 

St. Buriens is an antient independent deanery, 
held in commendam by the biſhop of Exeter, from 
whoſe ſpiritual juriſciction there is no appeal, ex- 
cept to the king. f ( 

Boſcaw-woane pariſh gives name to the family 
of Boſcawen. There is a circle of large ſtones in 
it, which is ſuppoſed to be a ſepulchral monument 
of the antient Britons. e 5 
The Hurlers are three circles of ſtones on the 
down not far from Bodmin, ſuppoſed by Dr. 
Stukeley to be an antient Druid temple ; but by 
others, a burial- place. The common people will 
have it that they were men turned to ſtones for 
playing at ball on a Sunday. BY 1 

oo | | $54 
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At Tintagil- caſtle, king Arthur is ſaid to have 
been born, as we hinted before, and to have loft 
his life in a battle at Camel-ford, not far from it. 
At Caſtle Treryn is a rock, fo placed upon an- 
other, that it may be moved with one finger, tho 
of an enormous weight. 


8 PLANTS growing wild in Cornwall, 


Aline ſpuria puſilla repens, foliis ſaxifragæ aurtæ, 
ſmall creeping round-leaved baſtard chick weed; 
and campanula cymbalariæ foliis, ivy-leaved bell- 
flower, both common on moiſt banks in this county, 
as well as in Devonſhire ; aſparagus paluſtris, five 
marinus, craſſiore folio, marſh aſparagus or ſpirage, 
on the cliffs at the Lizard-point 5 Sue: upinum 
villoſum paluſtre, round-leaved marſh St. Peter's 
wort, in boggy places, eſpecially towards the 
Lands- end; centaurium paluſire luteum minimum, 
the leaſt'marſh-centaury, on arotten baggy ground 
between St. lves and Penzance ; chamemelum odo- 
ratiſſmum repens flore ſimplici, ſweet- ſcented creep- 
ing camomile, upon the downs of this county 
plentifully; erica foliis corios multiflora, fir- leaved 
heath with many flowers, on Goon-hilly downs, 
oing from Helſton to the Lizard-point ; euphra- 
fra lutea latifolia paluſtris, ſeu viſcata ſerrata, great 
yellow marſh eye-bright, about boggy and watery 
places; feniculum vulgare, ſeu ſylveſire, common 
fennel, all along the cliffs between Lalant and St. 
Ives ; geranium puſillum maritimum ſupinum, beto- 
nice folio noſtras, ſmall ſea crane's-bill, with beto- 
ny-leaves, in ſandy gravelly-places near the ſea, 
eſpecially about Penzance ; gnaphalium maritimum, 
ſeu cotonaria, ſea · cudweed or cotton-weed, on the 
gravelly ſnore between Penzance and St. Michael's 
Mount; gramen dattyloides radice repente, ſeu cana- 
Nui 
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rium, iſcbæmi paniculis, creeping cock's-foot-graſs, , 
on the ſandy ſhores between Penzance and Market- 
Jew ; berniaria glabra, alias millegrana major & 
minor, alias polygonum minus, ſmooth- leaved rup- 
ture - wort, at the Lizard- point; hyacinthus autum- 
nalis minor, ſeu ſtellaris, the leſſer autumnal ſtar-hy- 
acinth, at the Lizard- point plentifully; piſum ma- 
ritimum anglicum, the Engliſh ſea-peaſe, on the 
beach near Penzance ; linaria odorata monſpeſſula- 
na, aliis lina caryopbyllata albicans, blue ſweet- 
ſmelling toad flax, near Penryn, along the hedges, 
plentifully ; linum Hlveſtre anguſtifolium, floribus 
dilute purpuraſcentibus, vel carneis, narrow. leaved 
wild flax, by the ſea- ſide about St. Ives and Tru- 
ro; peplis maritima, folio obtuſo, ſmall purple ſea- 
ſpunge; on the ſandy ſhores between Penzance and 
Market- Jew ; pinguicula, flore minore carneo, but- 
terwort, with a ſmall fleſh-coloured flower, in 
marſhy grounds about Kilkhampton ; polygonum 
ſerpyllifolium verticillatum, aliis polygala repens, ver- 
ticillate knot-graſs with dome like leaves, in wa- 
. tery-places near ſprings towards the Lands-end and 
elſewhere ; avena nuda, or naked oats, called here 
illis, or pill-corn, is ſown plentifully towards the 
Aarther end of the county. | | 


Caitr SEATS. 


Lord- viſcount Falmouth's, Tregothan ; lord 
Arundel's, of Trerice, Trerice ; Sir John St. 
Aubin's, Clowance, near Helſton; Sir John 
Moleſworth's, Pencarrow ; Sir William Trelaw- 


ney's, Trelawney; —— Elliot's, eſquire, Port- 
Elliot ; honourable Edward Hugh Boſcawen's, 
Erriſey. We e | 


Of 
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Se + the Sc1LLY IsLEs. 


| Theſe iſlands, called by the Greeks Caſſiterides, 
are reckoned part of Cornwall. They are about 
one hundred and forty in number, and about 


thirty miles from the Land's - end. Some are 
. overflowed at high-tides, but moſt of them are 


high and rocky. Several are very fruitful 


both in corn and paſture, particularly St. Mary's, 


which is the largeſt, being nine miles in circumfe- 
rence, with a harbour and caſtle. Scilly, from 


which all the reſt are named, was once accounted 


the moſt conſiderable. Many abound with 


rabbits, ſwans, cranes, and herons. F 1 


they were famous for tin mines; but of theſe 
there are now no veſtiges. The inhabitants 
have plenty of fiſh, as well as milk and cattle. 
Notwithſtanding the light-houſes kept here, ſhips 
in dark nights and hd ales, or by miſreckoning, 
are in danger of being driven-on ſhore, and beat 
to pieces; and theſe iſles have actually been fatal to 
many veſſels, by being ſituated fo much in the way 
of ſhips bound from the channel to the ſouthward, 
or from the ſouthward to the channel. But how- 


ever the merchant and ſailor may ſuffer, the inha- 


bitants are often great gainers by ſhipwrecks ; 
for in ſtormy weather great treaſure is often 
driven on ſhore. Dr. Halley ſays the true latitude 
of the Lizard is forty-nine degrees fifty minutes; 
and that the variation of the compaſs ever ſince 
the year 1657, has been conſiderably weſterly : 


he therefore recommends it to all maſters of ſhips, 


that they ſteer two watches eaſt-by-ſouth, for one 
eaſt, which will exactly keep them parallel; as al- 


ſo that they come out of the ſea on a parallel not 
more northerly than forty-nine degrees, forty mi- 


nutes, which will bring them clear by the Lizard. 
- Dr vox: 
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DEvoNnsHiRE. - . 


* Bounparits, -ExTENnT, and ConTENTS. 


This county is bounded on the ſouth by the Engliſh 
channel; by. the Briſtol channel on the north; on 
the caſt it has Somerſetſhire, and on the weſt Corn- 
wall, from which it is divided by the river Tamar. 
It extends in length ſixty-nine miles, in breadth 


ſixty-· ſix, and two hundred in circumference, being 
divided into thirty-three hundreds, in which are 


twelve boroughs that ſend members to parliament, 
forty market-towns, one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and thirty-three villages, and three hundred and 
forty thouſand inhabitants. . The number of pa- 
riſhes in it amounts to three hundred and ninety- 
four, of which one hundred and ſeventeen are vi- 


carages; and contain one million nine hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand acres. 


Aix, Soi, and Propuce. . 


The air, both on the hills and in the vallies, is 
healthy, though much ſharper on the former than 


in the latter. The ſoil is various; in the weſtern 


parts of the county it is coarſe and mooriſh, and 
bad for ſheep, though proper for black cattle, 


of which here are bred great numbers. In the 


northern parts, the. dry ſoil and downs are well 
adapted to ſheep, with numerous flocks of which 
Dy are covered, Tolerable crops of corn are alſo 
rai 


ed there when the land is well manured. The 


ſoil of the reſt of the county is rich and fertile, both 


in corn and paſture, yielding alſo, in ſome 


places, plenty of marle for manuring it. In 
other places, where there is a ſcarcity of manure, 
they improve the land with aſhes, produced by 


paring 
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hampton, Barnſtaple, Plympton, FHoniton, Tavi- 
Dartnveds, 
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off and burning the ſurface. Abundance of ex- 
cellent rough cyder is made in ſome parts of the 
county; and formerly there was a great deal of 
tin dug out of it, tho? nom very little. In this 
county are alſo found veins ot loadſtone, and 


Quuarries of ſlate and ftone for buildiog;'of: which 


conſiderable quantities ate exported; Its principal 
manufactures are woollens of ſeveral forts, and 
bone-lace, It has mineral waters at Cleave, Ta- 
viſtock, Lamerton, Lifton, &e. Its chief rivers-are 
Tamar, Tave, Lad, Ock, Tame, Touridge, Ex, 
and Dart. There were antiently-'s great many 
boroughs in this county which fen members to 
parliament z but the only towns bew repreſented 
are theſe: Exeter city, Totneſs, Plymouth, Oke- 


ſtock, Aſhburton, D 


"Tiverton, 76 : Y 
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- Exeter is called Ic by Prolemy, and by An- 


toninus Iſca Danmoniorum. The preſent name is 
a contraction of Exceſter, that is, a city upon the 
Ex. Edward the Confeſſot Bedenke ſhop's 


Tee hither from Crediton, and it had ſo ma Wona- 


ſteries formerly, that it was called Monkton. The 
City is now een and wealthy, with gates, 
alls s: the circumference of the 
| whole is about two miles, being well ſupplied with 
_ "water, brought in pipes from the neighbourhood. 
It conſiſts chiefly of four ſtreets, which meer in 
the centre of the town. In u part of the old eaſtle, 
Called Rougemount, from the red foil on which 


walls, and ſubur 


it ſtands, are held the aſſizes, .quarter:ſeMons, 


and county-courts. This caftle is ſaid to have Been 
_ antiently the reſidence of the Weſt Saxon kings, 
and after them of thg-carks and dukes of Corn- 
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ENGLAND. 287 
wall. Here is a noble cathedral dedicated to St. 


Peter, three hundred and ninety feet long, and 
ſeventy- four broad; and notwithſtanding it was four 


hundred years in building, yet looks as uniform as 


if built by one architect. In the Cloſe about it 
are the houſes of the dean and chapter. It has an 


organ ſo large, that the greateſt pipe is fifteen inches 


diameter. Beſides this, there are a great many 
churches and chapels, meeting-houſes, hoſpitals, 
alms-houſes, charity-ſchools, and priſons. There is 
alſoa workhouſe, and acounty infirmary, three hun- 
dred feet in length, of which the firſt ſtone was laid 
in 1741. This city is a county of itſelf, governed 
by a mayor, twenty- four aldermen, a recorder, cham- 


berlain, ſheriff, town-clerk, ſword - bearer, and four _ 


ſtewards, When they go to church on publick occa- 
lions, they are attended by four ſerjeants at mace, 
and four ſtaff-bearers, _ The magiſtraces and free- 
men, who are about twelve hundred, chuſe the 
members of parliament, The magiſtrates have 
extenſive powers with reſpect to the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, both in civil and criminal cauſes. For- 
merly the ſea flowed up to the city walls, and ſhips 
loaded and unloaded: at the water-gate ; but the 
navigation of the river was afterwards ſo obſtructed 
by the weers made in it by Hugh Courtney, earl 


of Devon, that the-merchants. brought their goods ; 


from Topſham by land. A channel, however, 
hath been fince cut thro? the dams, and veſſels of 
one, hundred and fifry tons now come up to the 
key. There is a prodigious woollen manufacture 


in this city of ſerges, perpetuanas, long-ells, drug- 


gets, and kerſeys. A ſerge- market is kept weekly 
in South-gate-ſtreet, in which goods to the amount 
of ſixty thouſand pounds are ſometimes fold in a 
week. Roman coins have been often dug up here, 
and the city hath been frequently beſieged, taken, 
plundered, and burnt ; and that, for the moſt part, 
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__ diverting: a ſpaniel train 


*2" Plymouth. was altiently only, a fiſhing village 
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im conſequence of its loyalty to its ſovereigns; 


for which it hath been greatly applauded, It gives 


title of carl to a branch of the noble family 
of Cecil, Near this city is the pariſh of Heavy- 


tree, ſo called from the gallows erected for 
the execution of malefactors. Mrs. Tuckfield, 


| whoſe huſband had been ſheriff of the county in 


were both born in this city. 


„ 9 


the reign of Edward VI: purchaſed à piece of 


ground for their burial, and left money to buy 


them ſhrouds. Sir Thomas Bodley, founder of 


the Bodleian library, and lord chancellor King, 


© 4 


* 


Totzeſs, conſiſting thiefly of one broad ſtreet, 


three quarters of a mile Jong, had formerly a caſtle 


and walls, of which ſome remains are ſtill viſible. 
Here the famous foſle-way: began, and extended 
to Lincoln. This is the moſt antient borough in the 


county: tho? it was not made a corporation till the 


reignof king John, Itbas afinechurch, a 'town-hall, 


free ſchool, and a ſtately bridge over the Dart. The 


teen or twen 


method of eee ere is e: 
ined up to the ſport, drives 

them into a ſhove-net, by which means they will 
ſometimes ohio which tho' ſeven- 
P 


* 


put is now the largeſt town in the county next to 
Exeter. For this great change it is indebted to 
its port, one of the ſafeſt in England, and capa- 


1 


is as complete an arſenal as any belt 
government. The "corporation, which _ 
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ble of containing one "thouſand "fail; The town 
and harbour are defended by ſeveral forts, and a 
ſtrong citadel, erected by Chatles II. mounting 


near ſ three hundred guns. Here are docks, wet 
- and dry, with all other conveniences and neceſſa- 


Ties requiſite for building and repairing ſhips, 5 
any belonging” to the 
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of PR twelve aldermen, and twenty- four 
common · council- men, has the impropriation of 
to, churches; and the choice of lecturers every 
threc years. They have alſo a right to the toll of 
the ma kets, of the corn, yarn, &c. the profits of 
the mills, and the revenues of the mambles. The 
town is well ſupplied with water, which was brought 
from a place ſeven miles diſtant, at the ex- 
pence of Sir Francis Drake, who was a native of 
the ſhire ; as were alſo Sir John and Sir Richard 
Hawkins, the. three greateſt ſailors of the age. Here 
are two handſome pariſh churches, a cuſtom-houſe; 
. fFqur hoſpitals, a —— ry and charity-ſchool. 
The inhabitants drive a conſiderable trade to the 
Streights and Weſt-Indies, | and have a ſhare of the 
pilehard fiſhery. On the Eddyſtone rock, at the 
entrance of the bay, i is a curious light-houſe, erect- 
ed by the corporation of Trinĩty-houſe. Around 
the jects ee is about two ſhort miles from 
Plymqurh, the buildings have multiplied ſo much 
_ -as to form a pretty town of conſiderable extent. 


Onkehampton, ſtanding at the mouth of the:Qke, : 


from hich it takes its name, is governed by 
a mayor, eight capital burgeſſes, and as many aſ- 
liſtants, a recorder, juſtice; and town-clerk. - It 
is a conſiderahle thoroughfare, has a manufacture 
of ſerge ; and the eight principal members of the 
2 A right o the toll 0 its $ fairs and 
markets. o 25584 201. 


Barnſtaple. The n name of this town is com- 


pounded of bar, which in the. Britiſh ſignifies the 


mouth of a river, it being ſituated at the mouth - 
of the Taw, and ſtaple, implying in the Saxon 
tongue a place of: trade. _ It:had. formerly a caſtle, 
Steal privileges, and a conſiderable traffic, part of 
_ - which was transferred to Biddiford, when ſts har- 
bour became ſo ſhallow, as not to admit any but 


{mall veſſels. However, i its trade ſtill exceeds that 
„„ EI, EEE 5 


The chief manufacture of che Place is lace of the 
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of Biddiford. It is plealantly ſituated among hills, 


the ſtreets are clean and well paved, and gives 
title to one of the — the dioceſe of 
Exeter, which are four in all, viz. Exeter, Barn- 
Raple, Totneſs, and Cornwall, and is noted for 
fine ale. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, 


twenty - four capital burgeſſes, of whom two are 
_ aldermen, a high- ſte ward, recorder, OR 


corder, and other officers. Kari 8 
Phi takes its name river 

tho' tinabave s mile drown, aud: Nona: 
ton · Maurice, to diftinguiſh: ic from 
Mary, which is only half a mile diſtant. The 
town conſiſts chiefly of two ſtreets, has a well en- 
dowed- free - ſchool, had formerly a caſtle be- 
longing to the earls of Devon, and is governed by 


a mayor, recorder, eight rammen a 


bailiff, and town-clerk.. 
Honiton ſtands on the river Gn Ats Groatioa 


is extremely pleaſant,” and is a conſiderable rho- 


conſiſting chiefly - of ane ſtreet, 
AU et N ——— 

ſcription, and governed by a portreve, 
choſen at the court · leet of the lord of the manor. 


Hroadeſt ſort, of which. great quantities are dent 


#0. London. 


Taviſtock devives b its name Sen le Teen 


| the banks of which it ſtands. Here was antiently 


a ſtately abbey; and a ſchool, where the old Saxon 


tongue was taught, It is even ſaid, that a Saxon 
grammar was printed here in the beginning of the 
 - Civil wars. The town is an antient borough by 
preſcription, 9 a portreve, 
_ court-leet of 
is lord of the manor, and nn. nn 


choſen at the 
duke of Bedford, who 


CON 
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Aſhburton lies upon the road from London to 
mouth, is a confiderable thoroughfare, has 
0/4" manufacture of berge, ſeveral fairs, and 
a market on Tueſday. It conſiſts of one pretty 
„ built ſtreet, and has a very handſome 
church, - with a clock and chimes. Being an an- 
— Bari by preſcription, it is governed by 
—— e the cou er df the lord of 
the manor. 
| "Dartmouth? Under chis name ue bee | 
: hended Clifton and Hardneſs, befides that proper- 
jy called Dartmouth, from its Gruation at the mouth 
of the Dart, It Rtatids on the fide of a craggy hill. 
and is à large place, but very irregularly built. 
Here is a harbour in which ve hundred fail may 
ride in ſafety,” defended by ſeveral caſtles, forts; 
and blockhouſes': beſides # chain, upon occaſion, 
may be laid acroſs the river's mouth. The trade 
of the town is very conſiderable, particularly in 
fiſh from Newfoundland. The inhabitants like- 
wiſe trade with Portugal and the ' plantations, 
and have a large ſhare in the pilchard fiſhery.” The 
corporation, which conſiſts of a mayor, twelve 
maſters, twelve common- council men, a recorder, 
two bailiffs, a town · clerk, and high; ſte ward, have 
a power to rials freemen, to hold a court of ſeſſion, 
and watetr-bailiffwick-couft, - and are lords of the 
manor and royalty of Founſtall. The town gives the 
title of earl to the family of Legge. At a village 
called Brixham, near this town, is a remarkable 
well, called Laywell, which ebbs and flows every 
hour five or fix inches, and ſometimes 'bub- 
like a boiling pot, yet does not appear to 
— communication with che ſea. About” 
twelve miles from hence to the ſouth-weſt is the 
noted point called the Start, ae many to the 
north-eaſt lies 


Date about 9 miles 1 compab, which. | 


- will 
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will be ever memorable: for the landing of the 
prince of Orange, afterwards king William III. on 
the 5th of November, 1688. The bay affords 
_ "ſafe riding to the molt numerous fleets in ſtormy 
weather, when the wind blows from the weſt and 
Berealſton, or Bearalſton, is a ſmall, but an- 
tient borough, governed hy a portreve, choſen at 
the court-leet of the lord of the manor, and re- 
turns the members elected by the burgage- holders. 
Theſe burgage - holders pay each three - pence, or 
more, quit - rent to the lord of the manor, for 
the land they hold · in the borou dg. 
Iivertonis a contraction of Twyford- town, from 
two fords formerly in the rivers Ex and Loman, 
where are now ſtone - bridges. Tho it has been 
_ thrice- almoſt totally deſtroyed by fire, firſt in 
1598, then in 1612, and laſtly in 1230, when 
the loſs was computed at one hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds, yet it is now very large, and 
flouriſhing, and has the greateſt woollen manufac- 
tory in the county next to Exeter. Here is a free- 
ſchool liberally endowed by Peter Blondell, a 
clothier, who alſo left two thouſand pounds to 
found fellowſhips and ſcholarſhips in the univerſities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. The town is govern- 
ed by a mayor, twelve principal, and as many in- 
ferior, burgeſſes, a recorder, and clerk of the 
„ oy ynTy} 209% 106 dts rf whe 7 13 
The principal towns, not parliamentary, are, 
Biddiford, a contraction of By the Ford, being 
ſituated on the Fowridge, over which it has a noble 
bridge. Ships load and unload at a fine key in the 
very centre of the toyn. Here are many eminent 
merchants, who carry on a great trade to Ireland, 
Virginia, and the Weſt-Indies. They have alſo a 
very large ſhare in the Newfoundland and herring 
fiſneries. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, al- 
-  dermen, recorder, and town-clerk. 4 . | 
: uth- 


* 
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South-Moulton has its name from its ſituation 
on the river Moule, to which ſouth is added, to 
diſtinguiſh it from another of the ſame name to 
the north of it. Here are two very great markets 
for all ſorts of cattle and merchandize, a woollen 
manufacture, and a free-ſchool. The corporation 
conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, eighteen capital bur- 
geſſes, a town-clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace. 
Great Torrington, or Towridge- town, is fo 
called from its ſituation along the Towridge, over 
which it has a ſtone- bridge. Here are ſome con- 
ſiderdble merchants, who drive a great trade to Ire - 
land, &c. The town is governed by a mayor, eight 
aldermen, and ſixteen burgefles ; has two churches, 
and had antiently a caftle in the ſouth part of the 
town. It has a manufacture of ſtuffs, and a good 
market for corn, fleſh, &c. Margaret, counteſs 
of Richmond, and mother to Henry VII. reſided 
ſome time at this place, and gave the manor-houſe, 
and lands adjoining to it, to the parſon and his 
MFR 727 19165, 277 
Ilfracomb, or Alfrincomb, is a large town of 
| | neg trade, eſpecially in herrings, having a fine 
arbour and key, well pravided with pilots, and 
pilot · boats, a warp-houfe, light-houſe, and con- 
veniences both for building and repairing ſhips, 
The town conſiſts thiefly 5 one ſtreet, of near a 
mile in length, but not compactly built, and is 
governed by a mayor, bailiffs, &c. of Bk 
Creta was the biſhop's ſee before it was tran- 
ſlated to Exeter. The cathedral is ſtill ſtanding, 
and is a very magnificent pile. This was a — 
ing town till the 14th of Auguſt, 1743, when 
it was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by a dreadful fire, 
by which more than two thouſand families were 
reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs. 35 
Topſham js a ſmall town, and ſtands three miles 
lower upon the ſame river as Exeter. It is, as it 
. U 3 were, 
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were, the port of that city; and the larger ſhips 
unload here, and ſend their merchandize in lighters 


to Exeter. 
Axminſter. When. Athelſtan defeated t the Danes 


| at Brunaburg, in the neighbourhood « of rhis town, 


he founded a minſter, and college of prieſts, 


to pray for the ſouls of thoſe that were lain in the 


engagement. Tnis minſter being ſituated upon 
the Axe, the town that afterwards grew up 
there, acquired the name of Axminſter. It 


carries on a little trade in kerſeys, druggets, and 
other articles of the woollen manufacture. In the 


hundred to which this town. gives name, at Aſh, 
in the pariſh of Moſbury, was born that pa tary 
Uluſtrious general, John, duke of Mar 
Comb-Martin lies a, little to the eaſt of 1 
comb. Its neighbourhood is noted for ee 


the beſt hemp in the county. In the time of Ed- 


ward I. ſilver mines were diſcovered here, which . 


in the reign of Edward III. yielded great profit 


and even in queen Ehzabeth's time, ſome ſilver 
was 8 from them. Some leagues welt- 
wand 205 155 lace lies 
| „ three miles. long, and two 
Wong 5 25 [encompaſſed with , as to be 
acceſſible onl iy in one place; . 55 even there the 
entrance is ſo narrow, that two men can hardly 
abreaſt. Here is found ſamphire; and, in the 
breeding time, ſuch numbers of ſea-fowl, that it 


is hardly poſſible to avoid ee upon their 
eggs when one ** aſhore. | 


en and Avrigormas,” 


At Croken-tor, a high hill in the foreſt of 
Dartmore, certain jurats, chofen by the four ftan- 
wy towns and Farnen, at the direction 10 

1 


the lord-warden, uſed to meet in parliament, as it 


is called, and make laws touching the mines and. 


ſtanneries. As for the foreſt, it is a mountainous 
tract, twenty miles long and fourteen broad, where- 
in above one hundred thouſand ſheep, beſides 
black cattle, are fed in ſummer. N 
At Chudleigh was antiently a ſanctuary, and a 
ſumptuous palace belonging to the biſhops of Exe- 
ter, who were lords of the manor. 1 


At Ledford, eighteen miles from Plymouth, be 


river Led, by being confined between rocks, has 
worked itſelf ſo deep a channel, that the water is 
ſeventy feet perpendicular below the bridge, and 
can hardly be either ſeen or heard from it, not- 
withſtanding it is level with the road. At about 
a mile from hence, in the ſame river, is a remark- 


able fall or eataract, of the height of near one 


2 Ms + | * 
erty- point, in this county, is ſuppoſed to 
be the Herculis Promontorium of Ptolemy. 
At North-Faunton is a pit ten feet deep, out 
of which there ſometimes ring up a little brook, 
that continues to run for many days, and is thought 


t calamity. 4 

On the northern ſhore of the county is Mort, 
to which Sir William Tracy, one of thoſe who 
flew Becker, archbiſhop of Canterbury, retired 


* 


twenty-three years after the fact; contrary to What 


is aſſerted in the vulgar chronicles, that all who 

were concerned in that murder died miſerably in 
three years after. 8 g 7 

There were ſeveral other abbeys and priories in 


this county, beſides thoſe already mentioned; as 


Ford-abbey, Buckfaſtre-abbey, three miles from 
Aſhburton, Otterly-priory, Buckland: priory, Fri- 


thelſtoke-priory, 5 Tonington, and N | 


ke. 


by the common people to be a preſage of ſome. 
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ton-temple, near Totneſs, The laſt is thought to 
have belonged to the Knights- Templars. 


RRR PLanTs growing wild in Devonſhire. 


Avena nuda, naked oats, or pillis, this is ſaid to 
be ſown in ſome parts of this county, as well as 
in Cornwall; ahne ſpuria pufilla repens, faliis ſaxi- 
frage aureæ, ſmall round leaved creeping baſtard 
chick weed, common on watery banks in this coun- 
ty ; aſcyrum villoſum paluſtre, marſh round-leaved 
St. Peter's wort, on moiſt boggy grounds, and 
about ſhallow pools of water; campanula cymbala- 
riæ foliis, ivy- leaved bell-flower, common in this 
county and Cornwall; eryngium vulgare, on the 
rock, which you deſcend to the ferry from Ply- 
mouth over into Cornwall; gramen junceum mariti- 
mum exile plimoſtii, ſmall ſea-ruſn graſs of Ply- 
mouth; juncus acutus maritimus capitulis rotundis, 
ſea-ruſh with globular. heads, in Braunton- bo- 
roughs in this county; lichen five muſcus marinus 
variegatus, the turkey's-feather, on the rocks near 
Exmouth, plentifully; lamium montanum meliſſe 
folio, baulm-leaved archangel, baſtard baulm, in 
many woods in this county, and particularly near 
Totneſs; rubia fylveſtris, nonnullis rubia hexaphyllos, 
wild madder, on the rocks near the bridge at Bid- 
diford, and all along the hedges on both ſides the 


way, between Weſtly and Biddiford. r 
Cn Sars. 


Duke of Somerſet's, Berry-Pomeroy; viſcount 
Courtney's, Powderham-caſtle, near Topſham; lord 
Clifford's, Ugbrook; lord Edgecombe's, Mount- 
Edgecombe ; lord Forteſcue's, Caſtle- hill lord 
Liſburne's, Mambead, near Chudleigh; right 
- honourable Humphry Morice's, lord warden 4 
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the ſtanneries, Werington; Sir Richard Warwick 


Bamfylde's, Poltimore, near Exeter; Sir Francis 
Drake's, Buckland, near Taviſtock ; Sir John 
Chudleigh's, Aſhton ; Sir George Yonge's, Eſcort, 


near Ottery St. Mary; Sir Bouchier Wrey, Ta- 


viſtock; Sir John Chicheſter's, Raleigh, nine miles 


from Biddiford; Sir Thomas Care ws, Haccomb; 


Sir John Davis, Creedy. 
DokskETSHTRE. 


Bounp Akts, Extent, and Cowrzwrs. 


Dorſetſhire has che Engliſh channel on the ſouth; 


Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire on the north; Hamp- 


ſhire on the eaſt ; Devonſhire, and ſome part of So- 


merſetſnire, on the weſt. It is between forty and 
fifty miles in length, from eaſt ro weſt, about thirty- 
four where broadeſt, and one hundred and fifty in 
circumference, It contains thirty-four hundreds, 


twenty-two market · towns, two hundred and forty- 


eight pariſhes, ſeven hundred and ſeventy- two 


thouſand acres, and about one hundred and thirty- 


two thouſand inhabitants; N 


Ain, Sort, and Propuce. 


This county is pleaſantly diverſified with hills 
and valleys, and the air of both is healthy. It 
has an extenſive ſea- coaſt, along which the air is 
eſteemed wholeſome; is very fruitful in corn 
and paſture, the downs feeding an incredible num- 


ber of ſheep, and the lower grounds yielding rich 
paſture for black cattle. It produces a great deal 


of wol and woollen- cloth, hemp, flax, and linen, 
and is alſo well provided with materials for building 
and fuel, having quarries of excellent ſtone at 
Portland and Purbeck, with ſtore of wood in Black- 


more · foreſt. Nor does it abound leſs with wild 


and 


* 
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and tame fowl,. as well as ſea and river fiſh, with 
the laſt of which it is plentifully 1 by the 
Frome, Stower, Piddle, Duliſh, Allen. On 


the rocks and coaſts of . FOUy are found ſam- 


phire and eringo; and Pool and Wareham afford 


the beft tobacco · pipe clay. It lies in the dioceſe 


of Briſtol, though that city is not in the county; 
but the archdeacon of Dorſet has the whole eccle- 


| faſtical juriſdiction. Beſides two knights for 


the ſhire, two members are ſent. to parliament by 
each of the following towns: . Dorcheſter, Lyme- 
Regis, Bridport, Weymouth, Melcombe-Regis, 
Wareham, Corfe-caſtſe, Pool, and Shafteſbury. 


w 1 


7 Cuter Towns. 


Dorcheſter, the county-town, is very antient, 
for here the Romans had one of their principal 


ſtations ; and a mile off is a camp with five trenches, 


encloling ten acres, now called Maiden-caftle, 


which is a moſt noble piece of antiquity. The 


town, called by Antoninus Dorovernia, is ſituated 


upon the river Frome, and conſiſts chiefly of three 
ſpacious ſtreets, which terminate towards the centre. 
There are few towns in England better paved and 
built. Here are three. churches, a town-hall, 
ſhire-hall, a we” three r and 
the county-gaol. aſlizes and quarter - ſeſſions 
are held in 2 and the knights of the ſhire 


are elected. It is noted for its excellent beer, and 
for the vaſt number of ſheep fed upon the neigh- 


bouring downs, Which generally have two lambs 
ata — 5 and, on that account, are much valued 


all over England. The woollen manufacture and 
the malt · trade are much declined in this town; but 


its markets and fairs are well frequented, and the 


toll of both is veſted in the corporation, which 


holds the manor as a fee - farm rent from the 2 


5 
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Some remains of the old Roman walls, and Iken - 4v 
ing-ſtreet, are ſtill deſcernible ; and, in the neigh- ; 
bourhood, the ruins of an amphitheatre, where, as 
well as in other places about the town, Roman 

coins are often found, which they call Dorn 


money. 
Lyme-Regis ar Kings-Lyme, is a ſea- port at 
the mouth of the Lyme, from which it derives its 
name. The harbour and key are inferior to none 
in England, but very chargeable. The town has 
great privileges granted by ſeveral kings, as a court 
of huſtings, freedom from tolls, laſtage, &c. 
The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, a recorder, 
fifteen capital burgeſſes, two of whom, with the 
mayor, are juſtices, and a town-clerk, Its trade 
was formerly ſo great, that the. cuſtoms, in ſome | 
leute: amounted to ſixteen thouſand pounds. The | 
arbour, called the Cobb, lies about a quarter of | 
a mile from the town ;, and there are ſome guns | 
planted at proper places for the defence both: of | 
it and the town. The merchants here have ſome | 
ſhare in the pilchard fiſhery: The Bermudas or | | 
Summer iſlands took their name from Sir George | 
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Summers, a native of this town, and its repreſen» 
tative in parliament in the reign of James I. and 
it was at this place the unfortunate duke of Mon- 
* landed in 4685. | 1 | 
ridport, or Burport, is a oroughfare, 
and 3 a conſiderable — now _ 
declined. It was, in particular, noted for its 
hemp and hempen manufactures ; but, though 
there is ſtill a great deal of that commodity raifed 
in the neighbourhood, yet the trade is very much 2 | 
decayed. The corporation, who are lords of the i 
borough under the king, and pay a ſmall quit- rent | | 
into the exchequer, conſiſts of two bailiffs, fifteen 
capital burgeſſes, a recorder, and ton · cle 


rk. 
By 
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By their charter they have all fines, a power 
to hold lands and tenements, and other privi- 
' Weymouth, deriving its name from its ſituation 
at the mouth of the river Wey, is a very neat 
agreeable town, though it lies low. Melcombe- 
Regis, which ſtands on the oppofite bank of the 
river, makes with it but one corporation, which 
ſends as many members to parliament as London; 
every voter having, as in the capital, the privilege 
of polling for four perſons. T he corporation con- 
ſiſts of a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, twenty- 
four capital burgeſſes; and every mayor is an al. 
derman for life. Here is a cuſtom-houſe and good 
key, but little trade, unleſs what is clandeſtine. 
Their fair trade is chiefly in wine, and fiſn brought 
from Newfoundland. The town gives title of 
viſcount to the family of Thynne. 
_ -- Melcombe-Regis, as we obſerved before, makes 
but one corporation with Weymouth, being 
fituated upon the oppoſite bank of the river, and 
Joined to it by a bridge. Theſe towns were united 
into one corporation in the reign of James I. Mel- 
combe has four tolerable ſtreets, and is the moſt 
thriving and populous of the two ; yet the port, 
which is ſaid to be the moſt frequented in the 
county, and is defended by two caſtles, goes by 
the name of Weymouth. EE 
+ Over againſt theſe towns lies what is called the 
iſle of Portland, though it is in reality a penin- 
ſula, about ſeven miles round, and but thinly in- 
habited; for though it yields plenty of corn and 
paſture for ſheep, yet wood and other fewel is ſo 
ſcarce, that the inhabitants are forced to burn 
cow-dung dried in the ſun. Its lofty rocks render 
It inacceſſible on all ſides except towards the north, 


* 


| , -where is a ſtrong caſtle called:Portland-caftle ;-and 


on the oppoſite ſhore another, called Oe 
1 | The 


oo * 
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Abe æa vetwixt, on account of the ſtrong current, 
is called Portland · race, and is very dangerous; but 


there are two lights to guide the mariner. From 


the eaſt end of the iſland runs a bank of gravel 
and pebbles, near ſeven miles in length, caſt up 


by the ſea, at a little diſtance from the ſhore, and 
called Cheſil- bank. In the narrow ſea between, are 
ſeveral thouſand ſwans belonging to the family of 
Horner. This iſland is remarkable for its quarries 


of fine white free-ſtone, of which great quantities 


are exported; and gives title of duke to the family 
of Bentinck, of Dutch extraction. The inhabi- 
tants were famous ſlingers of old. Among the 
ſea : weeds here is often found iſdis placamon, i. e. 


Iſis's hair, which is a ſort of ſhrub produced by 
- the ſea, not unlike coral; it has no leaves, and 
when cut, changes colour, growing black, hard, 


and brittle. „line 
Wareham. - Here was 


1 , 
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antiently a caſtle and a 


noted harbour; in conſequence of which it be- 
came a large place, and had ſeventeen churches, 


which are now reduced to three, all ſerved by one 
miniſter; for he preaches in the largeſt the ſum- 
mer half year, and in the other two by turns in 


winter. It is ſuppoſed. to have riſen on the decay 
of Stowborough, a ſmall village in the neighbour- 
hood, which was once governed by a mayor, but 


now by a bailiff. The royalty of the town was 
veſted by general Erle in the corporation for ever, 
to put poor children out apprentices. The toll of 
the market alſo belongs to the corporation, which 


conſiſts. of a mayor, recorder, town-clerk, ſix ca- 


pital burgeſſes, twelve common - council - men, and 


their aſſiſtants. The mayor is coroner not only of 
the town, but of the iſſes of Purbeck. and Branſ- 
key. The chief dependence of the place is now 
upon the fine tobacco - pipe clay dug out of a hill 
in the neighbourhoodd em. 


. 
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Corfe- caſtle ſtands in that ſpot which is called 
the Iſle of Purbeck, though it is in reality only a 
peninſula. | It took its name from a very ſtrong 
caſtle, er to have been built by king 
Edgar; had many privileges, ſuch as an ex- 
em ption from toll, IG ſune, or ſervice with. 
out the borough, granted firſt by queen Eliza- 
beth, and confirmed by Charles II. The caſtle, 
which was demoliſhed in the civil wars, appears to 
have been exceedingly ſtrong and large, the ruins 
being near half a mile in circumference. . The 
lord of this manor is, by inheritance, lieutenant 
of the iſle, appoints all officers, determines by his 
bailiffs and deputies all actions, and is admiral of 
the caaſt. This iſle is about ten miles long and fix 
over; and is full of heaths, woods, and foreſts, 

abounding with deer. It is noted for its fine ſtone 
uarries and marble, of both which, eſpecially the 
2 t quantities are exported, 

Pool is ſurrounded every way with water, except 
to the north, where it is 
and took its name from the bay below it, which, in 
a calm, looks like a ſtanding water or pool. The 
decay of Wareham, and the act of parliament in 
the reign of Henry VI. transferring the franchiſes 
of Me be hither, contributed to its 
growth and increaſe. It is now one of the moſt 
conſiderable ports in the weſt of England; and, 
in particular, has a large ſhare in the Newfound- 
land fiſhery : but its trade, as well as that of 
other towns on the coaſt, has ſuffered much by the 
high duties laid on French The corpora- 
tion conſiſts of a mayor, bailiffs, and 
durgeſſes. The mayor is admiral and eſchcator 
within the town and liberty, and clerk of che mar- 
| ker. The town has divers other privileges granted 
by queen Elizabeth. Great quantities of Pur- 
beck. yp. of _ oyſters, and other * 

. a An 


joined to the continent; 
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and of corn, peaſe, and beans,” are exported: from, 


hence 

"Shafteſbury is pret pretey large, "handſome, and 85. 
pulous, ſand, upon a 

been built by Alfred about the year 880. Here 
was antiently a famous monaſtery, beſides ten 
churches, Water is ſo ſcarce in it, that the in- 
habitants have been obli ed to 00 Nang to ſave 


rain water, there _ nes in the 

whole town, and t 22 private 
8. It yo incor . es Eliza- 
h and king hafles II. and is > cute by a 


mayor, rl Ay bailiffs,” and common» 


council. From this town Sir Anthony Afhle 
Cooper took the title of carl io the twenty-four 
of Charles II. 
Theſe are all the eee boroughs: of 
the other towns the moſt conſiderable are, 
Blandford, an antient borough, governed by 
wo bailiffs, choſen out of the capital burgeſſes, 


or aldermen. It hath been twice almoſt _ 


— by fire, firſt in queen Elizaberh's ti 


nd again in the year 17313 but it hath been ſines 


— more beautifol than before, and gives 


the title of marquis to the duke of Martdorough. . 


The town is chiefly 
of cloth, and — 
Burford are extrem 
ty ame 1; 56 
Winburn. Here is a collegiate eech, "—_ 
noble edifice, one hundred and eighty fee 
length, with a choir of finging men and boys 
Antiently there was alſo a minſter or — 
The market for black 'cattle begins on 


employed in the manufacture 


Friday, and laſts ſeveral weeks. Nene is a Well 
endowed free - ſchool in the town, and a manufacture | 
of ſtockings z but the inhabitants, in general, 


are Poor. 


: Sher- 


ill, and is ſuppoſed to have 


— * 
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The adjoining downs of 
ch pleaſanr, 1 and full of eo 
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Sherburn is a large town, and very antient. 
The number of its inhabitants is computed at 
ten thouſand. It was long an epiſcopal ſee, having 
had a ſucceſſion. of twenty-five. biſhops; but this 
ſee was removed in the. eleventh century to Saliſ- 
bury. The county went along with the fee, till 
Henry VIII. made it a ſeparate dioceſe, under the 
biſhop of Briſtol. The chief manufactures of the 
town are buttons, bone: lace, and haberdaſhery 
wares. The antient cathedral and abbey. church, 
which is now parochial, is a moſt magnificent 
ſtructure, and, beſides other monuments, | has 
thoſe of the Saxon kings Ethelbald and Ethel- 
bert. Here is a free ſchool, a fine alms-houſe, 

and antiently there was a caſtle in that part of the 
town {till d Caſtle-town. 1 


__— ANTIQUITIES, 
-  _ Beſides thoſe already taken notice of, there were 


three other famous abbies in this county, viz. 
| - thoſe of Abbotſbury, Middleton, and Brindon. 


Middleton - abbey was founded by king Athelſtan, 


by way of atonement for taking away both the 
life and crown of his brother Edwin. The manor 
of Brenſton, near Blandford, was antiently held 
in grand ſerjeanty by this odd tenure, viz. by 
finding a man to go before the king's army for 
forty days when he ſhould make war in Scotland, 
ſome records ſay in Wales, bare-headed and bare- 
footed, in his ſhirt and linen drawers, holding in 
one hand a bow without a ſtring, and in the other 
an arrow without feathers. In the pariſh of Win- 
. terborne, not far from Bridport, is a circular 
monument of ſtones, which ſeem to be petrified 
lumps like flint. r e 
Finn ene inner 
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RARE PLanTs growing wild in Dox$SzT$HiRE, - 


_ _ Carduus ftellatus luteus foliis cyani, St. Barnaby's 
thiſtle, by the hedges in ſeveral parts of the 


county; cyperus longus odoratus, ſeu cyperus uffi 
cinarum, the ordinary. ſweet cyperus graſs, or 
Engliſh galingale, in the iſle of rurbeck ; myrius 
Brabantica, alliis rhus myrtifolia Belgica, gaule, ſweet 
willow, or Dutch myrtle, in a low level marſhy 


ground near Wareham; malva arborea marina 
naſtras, Engliſh ſea-tree mallow, about Chiſſel, in 


Portland · iſſe; ſedum Portlandicum, aliis majns ma- 
rinum anglicum, Portland ſengreen; ſedum minus 


Fruticoſum, ſhrub ſtone - crop, or rather glaſs- wort, 


on the ſtone- beach running along the ſhore to 


Cutrr SEATS. 


Duke of Bolton's, at Hook-park ; lord Milton's, 


at Milton-abbey ; lord Digby's, at Sherborn-lodge z 
lord Burgherſh's, at Forſten; Sir William Han- 
ham's, at Winburn; the honourable Henry Gren- 
yille, at Eaſtbury-houſe, near Blandford z Sir Ri- 
chard Glynn's, near Blandford ; Walter's, 
eſquire, at Stalbridge ; —— Sturt's, eſquire, at 
Horton; —— Pitt's, eſquire, at Encomb, in the 
iſle of Purbeck 3 Thomas Erle-Draxis, eſquire, at 
Cherborough z, ——. Damer's, eſquire, at Came, 
near Dorcheſter. . pt 


HAMPSHIRE, | 
, Bovnvy4rizs, ExrENT, and ConTENTS. 


This ſhire is bounded on the weſt by Dorſetſhire 
and Wiltſhire, on the north hy Berkſhire, en the 
eaſt by Surry and Suſſex, and on the ſouth by the 
Enghith channel, It - extends fixty-four miles in 
length from north to ſouth, thirty-ſix in breadth 


* 
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from eaſt to weſt, and one hundred and fifty in 
; circumference ;. is divided into thirty-nine hun- 
.dreds, and two hundred and, fifty-three pariſhes, 
in which are one city, eighteen market-towns, 
and one hundred and eighty thouſand inhabitants; 
ſending twenty-ſix members to parliament, viz. 
two for the county, two for the city of Wincheſter, 
and two for each of the following boroughs, 
Southampton, Partſmouth, Yarmouth, Peterſ- 

field. Newport, Stockbridge, Newton, Chriſt- 
church, Lymington, Whitchurch, and Andover. 


Alk, Soit, and PrRopuce. 


The air of this county is very pure and pleaſant, 
eſpecially upon the downs, on which vaſt flocks of 


ſheep are kept and bred. In the champain part of 


the county, where it is clear of wood, the ſoil is 
very fertile, producing plenty of all ſorts of grain. 
The county is extremely well wooded and watered ; 
for beſides many woods on private eſtates, in 
which there are vaſt quantities of well grown tim- 
ber, there is the New-foreſt of great extent be- 


longing to the crown, well ſtored with venerable 


oaks. In theſe woods and foreſts, great num- 
bers of hogs run at large, and feed on the acorns ; 
and hence it is, that the Hampſhire bacon ſo far 
| excels that of moſt other counties. With reſpect to 

water, it has the rivers Avon, Anton, Arle, Teſt, 
Stowre, and Itchin, beſides many rivulets, all a- 


bounding in fiſh, eſpecially trout. As its ſea- coaſt is 


of a conſiderable extent, it poſſeſſes many good ports 
and harbours, and is well ſupplied with falt-water 
fiſh. Much honey is produced in the county, and a 

reat deal of mead and metheglin made. Here 


Is alſo plenty of game, and on the downs is moſt. 


* a hunting. The manufacture of cloth and 


kerſies in this county, tho* not ſo extenſive as 


that, of ſome others, yet is far from being incooſi 
14 e derable, 
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derable; and employs great numbers of the poor, 


as well as contributes to the enriching of the 
manufacturers by what is ſent abroad. 


Chir Towns: | 
Wincheſter, the capital, is a very antient city; 


for it is ſuppoſed to have been' built ſeveral cen- 
turies before Chriſt, The Romans called it Venta 


Belgarum, | the Britons Caer Givent, and the | 


Saxons Wittanceaſter, whence came the preſent 
name. It ſtands upon the river Itchin, in a. bot- 


tom ſurrounded with chalky-hills, and is generally 


allowed to have been a conſiderable place in the 


time of the Romans. Some of the firſt converts 


to Chriſtianity are ſuppoſed to have lived here. In 
the caſtle, near the weſt-gate, many of the Saxon 
kings antiently kept their court. In the hall, 

where the aſſizes are kept, is ſhewn a round table 
of one piece of wood, which, it is pretended, 
is above twelve hundred years old, and was 
that at which king Arthur, with his knights, 
uſed to carouſe : but Cambden ſays, it plainly ap- 
pears to be of a much more modern date. There 


is an inſcription in Saxon characters upon it, 


which is now illegible, ſaid to be the names 


of his twenty-four knights. The cathedral was 
founded by Kenegulfe, a king of the Mercians z © 


but there were many Chriſtians, and places for 


their worſhip here, long before that period. Kine- 
wal, or Kenwalchius, the fon of Kenegulfe, trans- 


lated the ſee of Sherburn hither, and made Wina, 
a Frenchman, the firſt biſnop; who, falling after- 
wards. under the diſpleaſure of Kinewal, purchaſed 

the ſee of London of Wulphire, king of Mer- 
cia, and is reekoned the firſt fimoniacal biſhop 
in England. Here Egbert I. fole monarch of 


England, was crowned; and not long after Swithin, 


ene of the biſhops of this ſee, was canonized. 


WES +; m—— 
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We are told by the monkiſh writers, that near this 


tou a ſingle combat was fought between Colbrand, 


a Daniſh giant, and Guy, earl of Warwick. An- 
other of the biſhops of this ſee was Denewulf, 
whom Alfred preferred to it, tho' he had been 
a ſwine-herd, after he had acquired a ſufficient 


ſtock of learning, as a reward for having concealed 


him from the Danes. A monaſtery was built here 


by Edward the Elder, and richly endowed by 


him and his ſucceſſors. Edward the Confeſſor was 
crowned in this place by Edſius, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, At that time Alwyn was biſhop of 
this ſee; but was confined to a monaſtery on ſuſpi- 
cion of a criminal correſpondenee with queen 
Emma; from which he was diſcharged upon the 
queen's clearing herſelf by ordeal. By way of 


_ thankſgiving to St. Swithin for her deliverance, 


the queen gave nine manors to his church; Wal- 
kelin, the next biſhop, laid the foundation of the 
preſent cathedral. William the Conqueror kept 
is” court here; and at this place he beheaded 
Waltheof, the great Saxon earl of Northumber- 
land. He not only confined for life in the caſtle, 
dut put out the eyes of Ederic, another Saxon 
earl,” becauſe he had delivered up the caſtle of 
York! to Edgar Atheling. Giffard; the next 
biſhop, to terminate the quarrels between the 
monks of the old and new-minſters, removed the 
latter to Hyde, in this neighbourhood; where he 
had built an abbey for their reception. His ſucceſſor 
was Henry of Blois, brother to king Stephen, who 
reduced the empreſs Maud to ſuch ſtraits in this 
eity and caſtle, that 'ſhe cauſed a report to be 
ſpread of her death, and was carried out in a 
coffin. The biſhop, after his return, founded 
and endowed: the hofpitaf of St. Croſs, about 
a mile to the ſouth of this city, and built the 
biſhop's palace called Wolveſey. Here m_ 


-- 
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II. held a parliament, and was crowned with his 
queen. When Godfrey Lucy, ſon to Richard, 
lord chief juſtice of England, and governor of the 
caſtle, was biſhop, Richard II. granted a charter, 
with yery ample privileges, to the citizens. King 
John reſided in this city; and his fon Henry III. 
was born there, Peter dela Roche, another of its 
biſhops, was lord chief juſtice; and governor of 
the kingdom, in the minority of Henry HI: In 
his time Henry the Lion, duke of Bavaria, with 
his ducheſs Matilda, daughter of Henry II. re- 
fided at Wincheſter, where their ſon William, 
duke of Bavaria, was born. Henry III. kept his 
Chriſtmas here in 1239, when Raleigh was biſhop. 
When the barons roſe, the city was taken, and 


All the Jeivs in the town put to the ſword; but 
- the earl of Leiceſter, whoſe fon had taken it, being 


Dain, it was recovered by the king. After the 
murder of Edward II. his uncle, Fdmund Plan- 
tagenet, was beheaded at the caſtle-gate of this 
city. William Edendon, biſhop of this ſee; being 
elected arctibihop of | Canterbury, tcfuſed it, 
frying, « Tf Canterbury is the higher rack, Win- 
cheſter is the better manger.” This biſhop, Who 
had been treafurer of England, was boried in an 
alabafter tomb on the ſouth-ſide of the entrance into 
the choir: He was ſucceeded by the famous Wil- 


| ham of, Wickham, ſo denominated from a village 


near this place, who became prime miniſter toEdw, 
HI. He procured a charter, by which this city was 
made a ſtaple for wool; and founded a college called 
St. Mary's, which he endowed with a liberal main- 
tenance for a warden, ten fellows, two maſters, ſe- 
venty ſcholars, three chaplains, three clerks, an or- 
ganiſt, and ſixteen choriſters, to which he granted | 
grear ue The college conſiſts of two courts, 
n which are lodgings for the maſters and ſcholars, 


&c. a large hall, chapel, ſchools, and a library. After 
a certain time of continuance in the ſchool, the ſcho- 
*3 lars, 
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lars, if they chuſe to.proſecute their ſtudies, have 
exhibitions far that purpoſe-in New-college, Ox- 
ford, which was alſo Funded by Wickham. The 
_ ſame prelate built alſo the nave of the church, and 
obtained the offices of chancellor to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and prelate of the garter, to be an- 
nexed to this ſee. , Beſides theſe donations, he ex- 
nded twenty thouſand marks in the repair of 
- nite thehighwaysfram hence to London, 
built ſeveral free · ſchools and hoſpitals bath in this 
County and Surry, all which have his coat of arms 
on them, with 2 motto, ** Manners make the 
man.” Henry IV. was married in this city ; and 
Henry V. gave audience in it to the b rench 
ambaſſadors who came to implore peace. The 
biſhop at that time was Henry de Beaufort, uncle 
| to the king, who was thrice chancellor of the king- 
dom, acardinal, and general of the pope's forces 
. * againſt the Bohemians. He founded an hoſpital 
here, left legacies to all the cathedrals of England, 
and lies buried in a fine tomb in the church, i 
which he is repreſented in his cardinal's ro — — 
, hat. Arthur, eldeſt ſon of Henry VII. was born in 
this city in 1486. Waynfleet, biſhop of this ſee, 
founded Magdalen collage in Oxford. One of his 
| e Richard Foſſe, collected the bones of 
Kengulfe, Kinulphus, Egbert, Edmund, Canute, 
queen Emma, William Rufus, and his brother 
Richard, which had been diſperſed in the civil 
wars, depoſited them in leaden cheſts, and inter 
them at the foot of the great wall of the choir, 
In 1554 queen Mary was married in this city to 
Philip of Spain, and the chair uſed on that occa, 
fon is ſtill preſerved. In her reign the perſecuting 
Gardiner was hiſhop of this ſee. One of his ſuc- 
ceſſors was Cooper, author of the Theſaurus, which 
bears his name. Mr. Truſſel, who continued 
Daniel's Hiſtary of England, wrote a Hiſtory of all 
its biſhops and biſhoprics, a particylar * 


0 


of this city, and: the occurrences therein, with the 
origin of cities in general, was bred at Wincheſter 
ſchool, Morley, who was biſhop of this ſee after 
the Reſtoration, built a new epiſcopal palace, and 
A college for ten miniſters widows, which he en- 
dowed with a goodrevenue. In his time, a palace 
was began, and almoſt finiſhed here by Ch. II, Which 
is now going to ruins, In the monaſtery at Hyde 
was a croſs, the gift of Canute the Dane, which 
coſt him one year's revenue of all England. When 
the monks were ejected out of the other convent 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, they were ſucceed- 
ed by adean and twelve prebendaries. The cathe- 
dral is a large pile, and has a venerable look, but 
is not very elegant. Beſides the tombs, there are 
many curious. pieces of workmanſhip in it, the - 
chief of which are, iſt, The font, erected in the time 
of the Saxons, 2d, Copper ſtatues or James I. - | 
and Charles I. 3d, Thebiſhop's throne. 4th, The 
. "ſtalls of the dean and prebendaries. 5th, The aſcent 
to the choir and altar. 6th, The pavement, in- 
laid with marble of diverſe colours, in various 
figures. 7th, The altar · piece, reckoned the nobleſt 
in England. Sth, The paintings in the windows, 
eſpecially the great caſt window. At the hoſpital _ 
the Holy Croſs mentioned above, every travel- 
ler that knocks at the door may claim a manchet 
of white bread and a cup of beer, of which a great 
uantity is provided every day for that purpoſe. 
his hoſpital was intended for the maintenance of 
a a maſter: and thirty penſioners, but only fourteen 
are now maintained in it; and the maſter enjoys 
a revenue of eight hundred pounds a year. 
This city is about a mile anda half in compaſs, and 
almoſt ſurrrounded with a wall of flint, has fix 
gates, large ſuburbs, broad clean ſtreets ; but the 
Private houſes are, in general, but ordinary, yore 
of them being very old. The city is1nterſperſed wit 
| . gest 
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a great many gardens, which contribute to its beat. 
ty and healthineſs. There is a great deal of good 

company in the city and neighbonrhood, and many 

clergymen, but little trade or manufacture. Many 

other public edifices, beſides thoſe we have men- 
tioned, adorn this city, particularly an infirmary, 
an hoſpital called St. John's, and the guildhall. The 
corporation conſiſts of a mayor, high- ſtewad, recor- 

det, aldermen, two coroners, two bailiffs, twenty- 
four common-council-men, a town-clerk, four con- 
ſtables, and four ſerjeants at mace, and the 
city gives title of marquis ro. the duke of Bolton, 
A Roman highway leads from hence to Alton, 
and went formerly, as it is thought, from thence 
to London. The charming downs in the neigh- 
bourhood contribute greatly to the health and 
pleaſure of the inhabitants. The river Itchin is 
navigable for barges from hence to Southampton. 

Southampton ſtands between two fivers at the 
bottom of a bay, called Southampton water, which 
is ſo deep, that it will carry ſhips of five hundred 
tons up to the town. Great quantities of timber 
_ are brought down both the rivers to this town, 
v bence it is conveyed to Portſmouth. & little to the 
eaſt, where St. Mary's hamlet is now lituated, ſtood 
antiently the Roman rown Clauſentum, the ruing 

of which are ſtill viſible; and Roman coins are 
often found about it. This town was afterwards 
called Hamtun, and was plundered and burnt by 
the French in the e Edward III. but an- 
other ſoon aroſe in the place where the pre- 
ſent Southampton ſtands, which Richard II. ſur- 
rounded with walls, building alſo a caſtle for the 
defence of it and the harbour. The wall coal 
of thoſe little white ſhells that grow on the backs 
of oyſters. Here Henry V. muſtered his army 
before his firſt beg! pain to France; and here 

Philippa, wife to Edward III. founded an hoſpi- 
tal, called God's-houſe; and Henry VII. a monaſ- 
| . ITY, 
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; loin SD bas one of the longeſt and 
broadeſt ſtreets in England, and a very fine ke . 
Its trade ſeems to have been more'confidemble fort . © 3 
merly than ir is at pteſent. Moſt of that carried on 

now is with Jerſey: and Guernſey, beſicles uhich t. 
there is a little with France and Portugal for wine, 
and to Newfoundland for fiſh. The town was made 
a corporation by Henry IL and king John ; and 

of itſelf by Henry VI nd aver; calle 
thy tower; on which ſome: cannon ate 3 28 
was erected by Henry VIII. near the key. The 
tom had its laſt 9 Charles II. klere 
is a cuſtom· houſe and a colleQor, reer 
The mayor of che town is admiral of the coalt 
from South-ſea ro Hurſt-caſtle. "The. allizes For | 
the county are uſually; held here. 5 
FPortſmouch: is the chief harbour and 7 rain” 25 
de royal navy, and the key of England. It ſtands 
at the entrance of a creek, in the iſle of P jy 
which is: about fourteen miles in compaſs, ſurs 
rounded at high tides by the ſea, and joined to 
the continent By a bridge. There was formerly a 
town nearer the bottom of the creek, where veſ- 
paſian is ſaid to have landed, called by Ptolemy, 

n e. the great Harbour; and by our 
anceſtors Fortperes and Eortcheſter; but the ſea 
retiring from it, the inhabitants removed to the ſpot 
on which Pottſmouth now ſtands. The town was a 

place of ſome note in che teig of Richard Il. for the 
inhabitants then fitted out a ſmall fleet, with-which 
they defeated the French. Two forts were built 
at the entrance of the harbour by Edward IV. and 
Henry VII. placed a garriſon in- it; queen EIIza- 

betk made additions to the fortifications, - 
which have been ſo i d and augmented 

inc, chat it is almoſt impregnable. 7 4 ate all 5 
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the materials and-convenieticies for building; re. 


pairing; ri „arming, victualling, and com- 
33 on the leaſt 
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to the greateſt : it is amazing to ſee the immenſe 
quantities of military and naval ſtores. Thenum- 
ber of men employed in the yard, is never leſs than 
a thouſand. In ſhort, the docks and yards, with 
dwelling-houſes for the commiſſioner and all the 
ſubordinate officers and maſter-workmen, appear 
ke a diſtinct town. Here king Charles II. met 
the infanta of Portugal, who bs had eſpouſed, 
Though the | ſituation: of the town is low and 
aguiſh, the ſtreets dirty, proviſions, lodgings, and 
fuel dear, freſh water ſcarce; yet, ſo great is the 
reſort of: ſoldiers and ſeamen, eſpecially in time 
of war, that the inns and taverns are perpetually 
crouded. A ſufficient number of troops are kept 
in garriſon, which is conſiderably augmented in 
war- time. A commiſſioner preſides over the yard, 
a governor or deputy-governor over the garriſon; 
and a mayor, aldermen, and hurgeſſes over the 
town, under the — — Here is a noble ar- 
ſenal; and a thouſand ſail of ſhips may ride ſafe in 
the harbour, the mouth of which is ſecured on 
the Goſport ſide, by four forts, and a platform of 
twenty great guns level with the water; and on 
the other ſide by South - ſea caſtle. As Portſmouth 
does not admit af any enlargement of buildings, 
a ſort of ſuburb has been lately begun on the ad- 
joining heath, which inereaſes ſo faſt, that it bids 
fair ſoon to outſtrip the town itſelf, both in num- 
ber of inhabitants and beauty of buildings. In 
the dock · yard is a royal academy of much the ſame 
nature as that of Wool wich. In July, 1760, a moſt 
dreadful fire broke out in the dock- yard, ſuppoſed 
to be occaſioned by lightning, in which were con- 


'\ _* _ _ - ſumed prodigious quantities of naval ſtores of all 
kinds, to an immenſe value. 
| Goſport is a large town of great trade. Here 
ſtrangers ho viſit Portſmouth generally lodge, and 
moſt of the ſailors wives live. It is ſituated in reſpect 
of Portimouth, much in the ſame manner as _ 
| 5 wars 
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 wark to London, only there is no bridge betwixt 


the former; but boats are continually g. 
Five miles from hence lies Southwick, where 
was the ſeat of colonel Norton, who made that 
extraordinary will, by which he left a perſonal 
eſtate of ſixty thouſand pounds, and a real one of 


thirſty, naked, ſick, wounded, priſoners, 
ſtrangers, to the end of the world. But upon ex- 
aminatiqn, it carried ſuch ſtrong marks of inſanity, 
that it was ſet aſide. The ſituation of the houſe is 
low and wet ; but the park riſes from the hauſe to 
the higheſt point of Port{down, whence there is 
one of the fineſt and moſt extenſive proſpects in 


England, taking in the South-downs, Portſmouth- 
town and harbour, the Iſle of Wight, and a great 


extent of ſea to the ſouth-eaſt. Along this coaſt, 
falt is made of the ſea-water, which at firſt is of a 


pale green, but by boiling turns to a pure white. 


Petersfield js a pretty large town on the road 


| from London to - Portſmouth. By virtue of a 


charter from queen Elizabeth, and others of an 
earlier date, it is a corporation, by the ftile of 
mayor, burgeſſes, and commonalty.z yet the 


mayor is now choſen at the court-leet of the lord of 


the manor. 


Stockbridge, though a wood by preſcription, 


and a great  thoroughtare, is but a poor mean 


lace, It was repreſented in parliament by Sir 
ichard Steele, when he was expelled the houſe in 
queen Anne's reign, The knight is ſaid to have 


made uſe of a very diverting expedient to carry 


his election; at an entertainment he made for the 


electors and their wives, he ſtuck an apple full of 


guineas, and declared it ſhould be the prize of that 


man, whoſe wife ſhould-be firſt brought to-bed 


after that day nine months. The women were ſw 
. n 
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eaſed with the fancy, that they all engaged their 
uſbands to vote for Sir 8 and — 
cordingly returned. The town is governed by a 
bailiff, conſtable, and ſerjeants. 1 he bailiff is 
the returning officer, and commonly an inn-keeper, 
or the dependent of one. Wheelwrights and car- 
ters make a great part of the inhabitants of 
the town, which is ſuppoſed to be the Brige or 
Brage of Antonius. 
Near this town are three villages of the name 
of Wallop, the Upper, Middle, and Nether; 
and a river on which the villages ſtand. We 
mention them here only on account of their gv. 
ing name and title of baron to the antient and ho. 
nourable family of the earl of Portſmouth, one of 
whoſe anceſtors, in 1513, fitted out ſome ſhips, 
with which he burnt twenty-one towns in Nör- 
mandy, and all the French ſhips in the ports of 
Naples and 'Fripoly, by way of repriſal far piracies 
eommitted on the Engliſh by that nation 
Chriſt- church took its name from its church, 
which was antiently collegiate, and dedicated to 
the holy Trinity; but Ralph Hammond; biſhop of 
Durham, who had been dean of it, changed the 
name of Trinity to that of Chrift, when he febuilt 
it. From its ſtanding between two rivers, the 
Avon and Stour, near their conflux, it had ax firſt 
the name of Twinambourne, It is a large popu- 
lous borough, and had antiently a eaſtle built by 
| Richard de Redvers, earl of Devonſhire, in the 
time of Henry J. The Avon was made navigable 
from hence to Saliſbury, about the year 1680. 
The manufactures of the town are chiefly: filk- 
ſtockings and gloves. Though its foreign trade is 
inconſiderable, it is well furniſhed with' officers of 
the cuſtoms; - On the town's ſeal is the figure of 
Baldwin de Revers, from whom it had its firſt pri- 
b * | vileges, 


- 
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| ENGLAND. 
vileges, and who lived in the time of king Ste- 
phen. x 15 ö ep e 
Ly mington is a ſea- port town at the entrance of 
the bay of Southampton, and is a corporation b 
preſcription, conſiſting of a mayor, aldermen, and 


817 


burgeſſes, The mayor is choſen by the burgeſſes, 
and ſworn in at the court of the lord of the manor. 
A great quantity of falt is. made here, and moſt of 
that which is uſed in the ſouthern parts, is:brought ' 
from hence, either by land or water. The ſalt is 
ſaid to be exceeding good for preſerving: fleſh, 
Merchant-ſhips and ſmall craft are built at this 
town, the ſituation of which is healthy and plea- 


fant, as it ſtands on a hill, and commands aproſpe& 


of the fea and the Ifle of Wight. It gives title of 
viſcount to Wallop, earl of Portſmouth. 
_ Hurſt-caſtle, which was built by Henry VIII. 
for the defence of New - foreſt, ſtands at the extre- 
mity of a neck of land, whence is the ſnorteſt paſ- 
ſage to the Iſle of Wight. It is mounted with 
cannon, and has a ſmall garriſon, Hithe r king 
Charles I. was brought from the Iſle of Wight, 
and - confined three weeks. The place is ſo un- 
healthy, that the garriſon is often obliged to ſhife 
its quarters. This, with Calſhot- caſtle, a little more 
to the caſt; and thoſe of St. Andrew's and Netley, 
command the ſea all along this coaſt, and perfectly 
ſecure the entrance of the bay of Southampton. 
Whitchurch is but a mean town, though it has 
a great road lying through it, and a manufacture 
of ſhalloons, ſerges, and other articles of the 
vVvoollen manufacture. The mayor is choſen annu- 
ally at the court of the dean and chapter of Win- 
cheſter, who are lords of the manor. Its fitua- 
tion on the edge of the foreſt of Chute, makes ic 
very pleaſant, + 5 ; 
Andover,” a large handſome town, and a = 
thoroughfare, ſtanding - pleaſantly on the fi , wa 
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the downs on the river Aude, was made a corpora- 
tion by queen Elizabeth, but had its firſt charter 


- from king John. Here was antiently a college of 


Benedictine monks ; and now there is a free- 
| ſchool, charity-ſchool, and hoſpital, with a great 
manufacture of ſhalloons and malt. In the neigh- 
bourhood, at a poor mean village, called Weyhill, 


is one of the greateſt fairs in England for hops, 


cheeſe, and ſheep. | 

As the other parliamentary boroughs are ſituated 
in the Iſle of Wight, we ſhall forbear deſcribing 
them till we come to that iſle ; and proeeed to the 
other remarkable places of the county upon the 
continent. 09 an i ks 2-06; 47 

_ Ringwood ſtands on the river Avon, and is a 
_ thriving place, in conſequence of its manu- 
fac 


ures of druggets, narrow cloths, ſtockings, 


and leather; beſides which it has a good market for 
corn and cattle. Near this place, the duke of 
Monmouth was found in a ditch, covered with 
fern, after the battle of Sedgemoo . 
ERumſey is a pretty large antient town, pleaſantly 
ſituated. It had formerly a monaſtery of monks, 
which was afterwards converted into a nunnery 
and of which Mary, only daughter of king Ste- 
phen, was ſome time abbeſs. Matthew of Alſace, 
fon to the earl of Flanders, privately conveyed 
away this lady, who was a nun, and married her; 
but after he had two children by her, was fain to 


ſend her back. In the old church here, king Ed- 


ward and his ſon Afred, were interred. This town 


is a corporation, has a manufacture of cloth, and 


was the birth - place of Sir William Petty, anceſtor 
of the earls of Shelburne. ach | 


Arlesford is governed by a bailiff and eight 


burgeſſes, and has a good market for ſheep, It 
was burnt down in 1610, but hath been ſince re- 

built in a better manner. Part of the Roman high- 
2 91 ; way; 


” An hy aw two - 


way, which paſſes by this town towards London, 
ſerves for the head of a pond or little lake near the 
rommonedt an n JE 
Baſingſtoke is very, antient, large, - populous, 
and a great thoroughfare. — has - 
market, much frequented, for corn of all ſorts ; 
and a great quantity of malt is made in it. Here, in 
871, the Danes defeated king Etheldred. The 
manufactures of druggets, ſhalloons, and other 
woollen ſtuffs, have been carried on here lately with 
great ſucceſs. - The town is a corporation; and 
beſides a church, has a very handſome chapel built 
by the firſt lord Sandys, and a free-ſchool. In 
the neighbourhood ſtood old Baſing-houſe, a fa- 
mous fortreſs in the time of the civil wars. The 
marquis of Wincheſter, anceſtor of the duke of 
Bolton, with a reſolute band of veterans, bid de- 
fiance in it for a long time to the parliament- 
forces; but at laſt it was taken by ſtorm by Crom- 


well, and burnt to the ground. The late duke 


built a houſe out of the runs. | 
Odiham lies a little to the eaſt of Baſingſtoke, 

is a town corporate, and had antiently a royal 

palace, and a caſtle fo ſtrong, that thirteen men 


defended it for a fortnight againſt the dauphin and 


the barons in king John's time. The town be- 
longed antiently to the biſhop of Wincheſter ; 
and was the birth place of Lilly, the famous gram- 
marian. It is but a ſmall place, though it lies on the 
great weſtern road. | Ts 


7 
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At Silcheſter, a poor village, or rather farm- 


houſe, on the borders of Berkſhire, ſtood the an- 
tient Vendomia, or Vendonum. Beſides other 


remains, the walls may be traced quite round. A 
little without the walls, to the north-eaſt, where 
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is now a yard for cattle and a horſe-pond, was an- 
tiently an amphitheatre. 165-25 

At Kingſclere, a pleaſant: town, was formerly 
the ſeat of the Saxon kings, as the name ſeems to 
import; and about à mile from it is an old 
are camp, with ſome remains of a building, 
ſaid to have been a caſtle. Farther off, on a hill, 
called . Laddle-hill, is another ancient encamp- 
men. | 87 1 0 en N 5 
On St. Catharine's hill alſo, near Wincheſter, is 
a camp; and another near Weſt-Woodhay, on the 

[r ien unn 
n this county lies New - foreſt, within the limits 
of which were antiently many towns, villages, 
and churches, till they were deſtroyed by William 
the Conqueror, to make room for deer and other 
game, and for the exerciſe and diverſion of hunt- 
ing. Twoof his ſons, Richard, and William Rufus, 
aftetwards king, as well as Henry, his grandſon, 
by his eldeſt fon Robert, loſt their lives in it, Ru- 
fus, by an arrow ſhot at a deer by Walter Tyrrel, 
his bow- bearer; Richard; by a peſtilential blaſt; 


and Henry, by being caught by the head in the 


boughs of a tree, while he was hunting. The of- 
ficers of the foreſt are a warden, who is always a 
perſon of the firſt rank, nine keepers, who have 
the care of nine walks, into which the foreſt is 
divided, two rangers, and a bow-bearer. The three 
laſt offices are always held by ſome of the neigh · 
bouring gentry. 29% 7 of 


Cutr Szars. 


Dyke of St. Alban's, Crawley ; duke of Chan- 
dos's Beddeſden; duke of Bolton's, Hack wood. 
Ark. Abbotsbon, and Cannon- park | earl of 
| ortimouth's, Huſborne; earl Delawar's, Boldro- 
odge and” Wherwell; earl of Northington's, 

dge, "A Grange, 


—_ 1 % r . IE nn” > 0 IR 2" 


Grange, near Arlesford; lord Dormer's, Ewdf- 
worth; right honourable Hans Stanley's, Poul- 


ton; right honourable Wellbore Ellis's, Tilney- 
hall; Sir Simeon Stewart's, Hartley-Manduit; 


Sir George Bridges Rodney's, Great Arlesford 3 
Sir Edward Hawke's, Swaland; near Southamp- 
ton; Sir Charles Saunders's, knight. of the Bath, 
Hambledon, near Waltham; right honourable 
Robert Herbert's; eſquire, High- Clare, neat 


King's-Clare z Sir Willam . Gatdiner's, Roche- 


court; Sir Thomas Heathecote's, Hurſley ; . Denys 
Rolle's, eſquire, Tuderl 7. 


_ The IszE of Wienr. 


Boundaries, Exrzur, and Coxrzurss 


This iſland was by the antient Britons called 


Guith, which Tignifies a ſeparation, or land ſepa- 


rated from the continent, whence, the Romans 


formed Vecta, Vectus, and Vecteſis; and, as the © 


Germans always change the V into a W, the Ro- 


man name was converted into Wecta, Wett, and 


at laſt into Wight. It ſtretches along a part of 


the Hampſhire coaſt, to which county it belongs, 


and from which it is divided by a very narrow 


channel, eſpecially that part oppoſite to Hurſt-caſtle, - 
This channel was antiently called Solent, and is re- 


markable for the violence and rapidity. of its tides. 
The ifte is of an oval form, its length from eaſt to 


welt is twenty miles, its greateſt breadth twelve, 
and its circumference ſixty. The moſt eaſterly 
point is oppoſite to Portſmouth, and the moſt 


weſterly to Chriſt- church. It is encompaſſed with 


rocks, of which the moſt noted are the Needles, 


the Shingles, the Brambles, and the Mixen ; the 
laſt are ſo called from their filth, the word in the 
Vor. III. 1 1 0 Saxon 


a 
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Saxon ſignifying a dunghill, as the needles are ſo 
denominated from their ſharpneſs. The ſea breaks 
ſo far into the iſland on the north fide, that it is al- 
molt divided into two; and that part which lies 
to the eaſt of the inlet is actually called Binbridge; 
and that to the weſt, Freſhwater iſle. It lies in 
the dioceſe of Wincheſter, contains” fifty-two pa- 
riſhes, four market towns, of which three ſend 
members to parliament, viz. Newport, Yarmouth, 
and Newton, four caſtles, and near thirty thouſand 
inhabitants, They have a well · diſcipline militia 
of their own, beſides which three thouſand of 
the Hampſhire, and two thouſand of the Wilt- 
ſhire militia, are obliged to aſſiſt them in caſe of 
need. Where the illand is acceſſible, which is 
but in few places, there are caftles built for its 
defence; and in time of war, beacons are ſet up 
to give notice of the approach of an enemy. 


Ain, So, and PRοο 
The air is exceeding healthy, and the inhabi- 
tants, in conſequence, vigorous and long: lived. 
The ſoil is ſo fertile, that one years crop is gene- 
rally enough to ſerve the inhabitants ſeven, The 
hills that run acroſs the iſle, yield the fineſt paſ- 
1 ſheep, . whoſe wool is highly valued, and 
therefore turns much to the advantage of the in- 
habitants ; nor is the iſle deſtitute of meadow for 
hay and paſture, nor of wild and tame fowl, hares, 
rabbits, and deer. Here alſo is found a fine 
white clay and ſand, of the former of which to- 
CPS are made, and of the latter drinking- 
_— 22 1 
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Ihe Romans ſubdued it about the year 45; after 
them it was ſubject to the Weſt Saxons till the 

enge Her 
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IN Hi it to the duke of 
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"wy 6 1 hen) it was reduced, by the Mercians, 


ut recovere ed by the Weſt Saxons. In 
1012 king Ethelted paſſed the winter here, when 
he was expelled his kingdom by Swain, king of 
Denmark; and in the ſpring went over to Nor- 
mandy. Toſti, Harold's brother, plundered it 
oh the help of ſome Flemiſh pirates. Its firſt 
rd, after the Conqueſt, was William Fitzoſborn. 
is ſon having forfeited it by treaſon, it was 
ge by Edward. I. to Richard de Redvers, earl of 
evon, in whoſe family it continued, till it was 
Told to Henry 1. for ſix thouſand marks ; after 
which the lordſhip of the ille remained in tlle 
crown two hundred years. A family, called from 
it de Inſula, or I. Ille, has Jong been eminent both 
"here and upon the contine King Richard II. 
Loe and his heirs; as 
id Henry VI. to Philippa, ducheſs of York, for 
ife, in lieu of a portion, and the reverfion to 


Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter, who, dying with- 


out iſſue, , the ſame Hen made his favourite, 
15 5 de Beauchamp, kin ing of Wight, and of - 
75 IS and Guernſey: He dying without iſſue, 

ward d IV. made chard: lord Woodville, his 
father in- law, lor of the iſle of Wi ght, in whoſe 
family; itcontinued, till Henry VII 18108 it for life 
to Sir Reginaldo Bray, on condition of paying three 


hundred and eight unds - yearl y to the crown. 
The French have often arrecppr6 to get poſſeſſion 


af it, but 1 ucceſs, e 15 einn | 


1 ei ole of Henry 'IV . and 
VIII. | 1 369 jo ok 


worth e in regatd t to this iſland, cb 


ance. ſince that 


e nt of Charles I. in e e 1 


uring eiglit months, when colonel Hammond 


N es, and the treaty carried on between 


1 


e . commiſſioners of the par- 
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rank, and has under his command the governors 
of the forts and caſtles of the iſland. | 


\ 


|  Emizy Toms. 5 

Nenport was antiently called Medeithand Noviis 
Burg de Meden.; whence the adjacent country, 
to the eaſt and welt, is ſtill 5 45 Eaſt and Weſt 
MNeden. It was a, borough by preſcription, with 
the title of bailiffs and burgeſſes, till king James 
1. incorporated it by charter, The town is large 
; and populous, clean. and well- built. It ſtands on 
a river, which falls into the ſea at Cowes, and is 
navigable from thence by. barges. It did not ſend 
members to parliament till the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. The .town has been much improved 
of late in beauty, extent, trade, and convenience; 
and is at preſent, a very flouriſhing place. The 
church, though a large building, . $ only a chapel 

of eaſe to Cariſbtooke, which K now but a ſmall 
village on a lofty eminence, about a mile from 

Newport, though formerly a conſiderable jos. 
The caſtle is very antient, 1 been firſt built 
Re, to whom Cetdic, e' Weſt Saxon 
| Ling, gave it. Its e curioſities, and ex- 
tenlive proſpect, render it well worth the attention 
of a traveller. Alexander Roſs, ho continued 
Sir Walter Ralcigh's s Hiſtory, and is burleſqued i in 
. Hudibras, was vicar of this village. 

'Yarmouth, which, to diſtin guiſh, it from the 
"other of that name in Norfolk. is called South 
_ Yarmouth, ſtands on a creek on the north ſide of 
the iſland. It is a corporation, has handſome 
houſes, built moſtiy of free: ſtone, and A caſtle 


2 with a garriſon. 


Newton is alſo a Ebboranion® has a convedient 
haven, and ſends members to parliament; gever- 
. theleſs, it is but an inconliderable place, thang 
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A a ereek on the ſame ſide of the iſland as the 
0 mer. 7 e a | Leo 


a ut 


> ** 
— » I 


of the river, but on oppoſite ſides. Weſt Cowes 


bas a caſtle. with 4 340 aid is a very flouriſh- 
ing town. At Eaſt Cowes veſſels of conſiderable 
burthen are built. Ships fefdezvous here to wait 
for convoys, and take in freſh proviſion ; bur'ly- 
ing low, neither of them is eſteemed wholeſome. 
St. Helen's lies at the eaſt end of the ifland, and 
is remarkable only for its fine road, large enough 
to contain the whole navy of England. A bay runs 


\ 
- . 


k * 


Ae 


r from this place, ate 
, Sandown and Sharpnore-caſtles, Both of which 


| haye Fe and garriſons. The firſt is on the 


bay of, the ſame name; and the other on the 

Wr i} 780 "44 ' 

turning to the weſt from the rocks called the 

Needles. | e 
J 


NNW 10-511 447 ai ara iii, 
RARE PLanTs growing wild in Hampſhire, 


fs Aſcyrum ſupinum villoſum | paluftre, marſh St. Pe- 


ter's wort with woolly leaves, on a mooriſhground, 
not far from Southampton; ' alopecuros maxima 
_ Anblica paludoſa, the great Engliſh marſh fox-tail- 
4 ebe in the moiſt paſtures of the county, near 

the ſalt- works; aſphodelus luteus acorifolius paluſ- 
tris Anglicus, five pſeudo-aſphodelus, aſphodel or 
baſtard afphodel, in a bog on a heath midway be- 

twixt Southamptonand Saliſbury, and other boggy 
places; BZardana minor, ' xanthium, ſeu lappa minor, 


tlie leffer burdock; on the road from Portſmouth 


to London; ciſſampelos altera Anglica minima; the 
leaſt Engliſh black bindweed, about Drayton; near 
Portſmouth ;* dryopteris penæ, & lobelli, alias filex 
minor paluſtris repens, true oak- fern, in White-row 
moor, about a mile from Petersfield, and other 


e a 


Cowes is the name of two towns at the mouth 


up from hence à great way into the land. Not 
1 
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bogey 82 Places z 528 ili Anglica ſapina: Eh 
ſh heath, about Portſm uth, and oth 
| 1 2 the 12 a-coaſt malt 5 marina 
Agra, Englim de aA" about Hurts 
caſtle, Hers grows allo chrithmiin, thryſantheniun 3, 
10 75 45 mas & femina, F rench ! cl, male 
female, on the beach, near Ryde, in the iſle 
5 Wight; 705 12 9 fore & 1 zolaceo ae 
io colore e, an pfc feu nadoron ck cu 2 fiel 
larborn, near, Habridge, 4.1. aliborn, a mile 
rom Alton; pulmonaria St is chit. e angu O= 
ia rubro flore, by, loſs. . cowllips, or long-lea 
lage of Jeruſalem, in a Wood V Bolbury-houſt, | 
in the New-foreſt Mer bee twonta- 
pus, folio a Jo flare globoſu parpurth, horned 
ramp 7 with à round Ws) 795 low 155 en- 
cloſed es pil groufd de, Dy Maple e 


en 


"Oka -SFATS. 1 in the Ile of Wien 
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4 Hol mess, at. Wen Six, Joy i 
rington 8, bang 10 Wal \S} 
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lander's, at Nunpell; T eſquir 
Bragings, — ir % ue, at 15 e 
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Lying four leagues from the neareſt” part of 
Normandy, and twenty-five from the neateſt coaſt 
of England, was called by the Romans Cæſarea, 
from which the modern name has been formed; 
Jer being a contraction of Ceſar, and Ey ſignify- 
ing an ifland, It is in length about twelve miles, 
-breadth where - wideſt about fix, and thirty in 
eircumference. A great part of it is ſurrounded 
by rocks and ſfielves, often fatal to mariners. The 
cliffs on the north ſide are very high, but the ſou 
is much lower, and almoſt level with the ed, 
Both the hilly and low grounds are very fertile, 
producing all manner of trees, roots, and herbs, 
eſpecially apple - trees; but no corn enou h to ſup- 
ply the inhabitants. This want of corn is attribut 
chiefly to their laying out too much of their ﬀa 
in orchards'; for there is no place in the world 6f 
the ſame extent, which produces ſo much cyder. 
The hills are ſo thick planted with trees, that the 
iſland looks at a diſtance hke a foreſt. As moftof 
theſe are fruit ttees; and the iſland produces nei- 
ther coal nor peat, there is a want of wood for 
fuel z inſtead of which the poor people are forced 
to dry and burn a ſea-weed, called Vraic, which 
is thrown uß by the ſea in great quantities upon 
the beach, rocks, and little iſles, that ſurround 
the great one. They not only uſe it for fuel but 
to manure their ground, either when reduced to 
aſhes, or in ——— The iſle e 
well watered, havi ings even upon the highelt 
Bills. There 10 a igt of land which has-been 
rendered quite uſeleſs by the ſand thrown upon it 
by the weft winds, which are ſometimes very 
boiſterous. Here is plenty of cattle and 1 | 
horſes, Hares, and W. - The ſheep are ſmall, 
$364 4 | as 
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as well as the black cattle ; but the wool of the for- 
mer, and the fleſh of both, is very fine. The ſheep 
have ſometimes ſix horns. There is alſo great 
plenty of fowl, wild and tame, eſpecially ſea - fowl. 
Among the latter are ſoland geeſe and barnacles; 
and among the former partridges, which have 
feathers of various colours, and are extremely 
beautiful. Beſides the ſeveral kinds of fiſh caught 
upon the Engliſh coaſt, they have ſome peculiar 
to their ow]n. The reyerend Mr. Talle, who was 
rector of a pariſh here in king William's time, 
tells us that there is a fiſh ſeen about the iſle, with 
_  teats like a woman's, called a mermaid,” The in- 
habitants uſe no malt liquors z cyder, wine, and 
brandy, being · very pleuriful and cheap. The 
butter is very good, and the honey excellent. 


The fields, are incloſed with mounds of earth, ſix, 


eight, or ten feet high, and proportionably thick. 
. | The, air, of the iſland is very healthy, and the 
winters are milder, but more windy than in Eng- 
land. Thoſe of the inhabitants, who are tempe- 
_ Fate, live to a great age but luxury being more 
pPrevalent here than formerly, - bag brought: in 
diſtempers unkgown to their anceſtors. The 
-hovſes in the illand are generally of ſtone, of 
which there is great plenty. There is one ſort 
called montmado ſtone, which is of a reddiſh white, 
and may be cut and ſhaped like Portland ſtone. 
brought from the French iſland Chauſe, and is of 
A fine, grain; but they have their lime and late 


either from France or England. They carry on a 


very conſiderable trade not only with France and 
England, but alſo with Spain, and ſend ſometimes 
near thirty ſail. of ſhips to Newfoundland. The 
chief manufacture of the iſland is ſtockings, af 
_ which, a vaſt number is knit here by the women 
and children. A great part of the wogl they uſe 
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gomes from En gland twe thouſand rods. uncamb4 - 
gd, being allowed them by act of parliament. As 
£ſtates, both real and'perſonal, are equally divided 
among ſons and daughters, there are, few great 
ones but as no taxes are paid upon home con- 
ſumption, and the neceſſaries of life in genetal 
are cheap, a ſmall eſtate is of more value here than 
in moſt other places. The language generally 
ſpoken is nor but there are few People of 
tfaſhion that cannot fpeak-Engliſh tog, The prin- 
cipal families are of Norman extraction, with a 


few Welch and Engliſh. Gentlemen poſſeſſed 


of manors are addreſſed, as Frans. HO: We 
name of their ſeigneuries. 41 8 

At firſt there was but one governor: 4 all thoſe 
iner who, appointed the bailiffs ; but ſince Henry 
VII. Jerſey: has had a diſtinct governor, and th 
bailiffs have been appointed by the crown. The 
— is continued during the pleaſure af the 


ſovereign, and is allowed the whole revenue of 


the iſland for the ſupport of his dignity, exc 
a ſmall deduction for the ſalaries and fees of = 
civil officers. The governor is veſted, with the 
whole military power, and the bailiff and jurats 
with the civil and judicial; under certain limita- 
tions. The governot, wich the concurrence of 
two jurats, may arreſt and impriſon any man on 


| ſuſpicion, af treaſon. No inhabitant, can go out e 


the iſland, nor foreigner ſettle in it, without his 
knowledge and conſent, No convention of eſtates 
can be held, nor, in ſhort, any t hing: of impor- 
tance tranſacted, without his conſent. All, the 
Caſtles and garriſpns, together-with militia, ate en- 


tirely under his command. The principaliſttreſs 


is Elizabeth caſtle, Where the lieutenant-governor 


reſides, for the chief governor is generally abſent. - 


Tbe militia conſiſts of two troops of horſe, and 
1 * of hy a train Ae 


E 
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_ braſs"field pieces. At every place round the 
iſland· acceſſible to an enemy, are guard-houſes, 
with batteries of cannon. The bailiff and twelve 
jurats are choſen by the people, by whom they 
are commonly ſtiled juſticiers, but have no ſalary. 
The bailiff has the diſpoſal of all the places of the 
officers belonging to the high - court of jaſtice, ex- 
cept that of the arttorney-general. He preſides ia 
the court, — ſentence, and upon an 
<q diviſion ef the beneh, has the caſting vote. 
be furats/ are his aſſefſors. This court takes 
bognizance of all eauſes . ariſing within the iſland, 
treaſoſi excepted ; but᷑ in civil cauſes an appeal lies 
to the privy council; and i caſe of murder, where 
malice” prepenſe dots not appear evident to the 
court, che truſt nor proceed'ro ſentence, till the = 
fact is laid before his majeſty; and his pleaſure is 
known. Seven of tlie jurats conſtitute a court, 
and the terms are oy three“ There is another 
ballett a cbnſtable, WO is one of the chief perſons 
df Ms patiſn, and his office! (generally triennial. 
He repfeſents his pariſn in the convention of 
eſtates, and preſides in every pariſh aſſembly for 
ſecularaffalrs; but im matters relating to the 
church the miniſter i& preſident“ D d ce 
The aſſembly called tie conventibwof eſtates of 
his thdefty*s iſland of Jerſey, is compoſed of the 
Jurats, elergy, and conſtables, It is not deemed 
convefting ufileſs' ſeven are pieſent from each 
of the three bodies; nor cum it be called w HNhout 
the Conſent of the magiſtrates and governor, the 
Utter bf whom has à negutide voice. This aſſem- 
bly naturuſizes foreigners, raiſes ſupplies for the 
8 and audits the acedunts of pub. 
he teceipts and expences, determines differences 
about the difpoſal and management of the church 
treaſury; examines all 'propolals and ſchemes for 
the public benefit; appoitts deputies * 
elalch | fairs 
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affaits of the iſland at the king's Loſs: 4 or- 
dinances againſt the'profaners of the Locks day, 
blaſphemers, common: ſwearers, drunkards, and 
riotous and diſorderly: perſons. I. e inhabitants 
enjc Ar any valuable privileges, having been de- 
clarẽd by ſeveral roy AI Charters à free people, to 
be treated not as alſens and foreigners, but as na- 
tive Engliſtimen, throughout the ki ing 5 dominions 
and exempted, as a peculiar of e from all 
taxes impoſed by p arlfatnent.” Ay 
The mt d is ſuppoſed- o e heen ülrſt con- 
verted to e 1 aploite, 4 Britoii, 
who quitted a biſbopric to turn 127 eit. 
e popiſh times, bande ie ftately 
lier,” fituared where now is the 
Elizabeth's- caſtle, there Wire four 
6955 churches, aich ſtill 145 1 a 
chapels, ſome of which are "Be $5546 
At ehe eden many . by 1 5 fied 


es from perſerution 1 France, and” entirely 
oe turned popery. As 


vernm 41 it is 8 1. 10 505 o Winchef- 
ter, Whol e comittiiſfary; called 4 deaf, in conjtiht* 
tion with: a any two or 1 of the Tecrofs, holds à 


| 20 7. if gt Tee is vacant; archbiſho 
of Sahne Here are ho pluralidits ; 7 5 th 
the tythes and ſufplice fes are incotifidterable, the 


lebes are 1 ahd\the patfonage- 5 
in conſtant repait by Ms, pee de T 

re two yr ropes fot well etidowed, 

\ firgated' as to foffice fot the cl illand, ne 


are He the direction of the dean and miniſters. 


Hutches are large Gothlt ſtröckures With 


ſpires and arched ſtone-fOOfs, which are 
coed 


N hs, a bed of fs W 3 
jog hways in the iſfand are kept in good order, - 
ht fe 143 ſurveyors in each wich Ing to — 6 


of the ketten 80. 


ritual court, from WHIck att 4 1 1 Hes tö the 
ro the 
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care of them. Every 72 about Midſummer, 
he magiſtrates, 5 8 the conſtables, pe- 
rambulate them, to ſee that t ey are not neglected, 
or ineroached upon. Jerſey lues title of earl to 
lord viſcount Villiers. 

The iſland is divided into Wen benen, each | 
having a communication with he ea, 1... 

The pariſh of St. Owen's is remarkable for for be- 
ing a ro al fief, and the, many hundred years the 
_ eſtate of the noble fam 17 of Carteret. This fa- 
mily, of which the chit branch is is now ennobled 

by the title of carl of Granville, is very emi "oi 

in this iſland, and has been for many 85h: * 
| wo their dame from the lordſhip, Carteret i ” 
Normandy. which b<Jon 804 49 the. family,) 5 
| _—_ loſt. 1 y their adberence to the king $. of 
| 8986 YN 9's. Normandy... % 1 | 10 the 
crown 1 in 49 d55 Jhey h ave a great 
eſtate in this iſland, e, Whole pet f. A 5 
aying only. fifty Qillings a. year out of 7 o the 
wn, of Which * held in capite, St. .Quen, 
Who was, archbiſhop of Rouen four hundred. 1 

f. Is ſaid, 1 to hare been :o 

amily, and.th ey haye ſometimes, 77 ene 

1 9 05 ave. many times diſtingui = 
n 9 in tl 5 a 67 recovery of this inland 
[French ; as they dd in behalf of king 
.C 0. againlt the, parliament. - They Heß, 
1 al gives bore. a great [way 10 it, and, e 
i == had a { ſhare. in the g ee in quality 


e Jepy a com. 
e the forts.. TALL es bo b alli ffs, and 


1 ek 18 0 Ag test humbet o a villages a and en 
Qs ep 1 90 ubin. 


there are;two towns, y £2 
St. Fier iy th he capital v he iſland, and Spins liſts 
of about-four hundred. 5 fityation | 
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and well paved; and its market being the only one 
of the iſland, is reſorted to by people of all ranks, | 
from every part. It has a good harbour, a [| 
capacious church, a fine corn- market, and ſham- lt 
bles, and is well ſupphzd with water. In ſhort, 
it ſcarce wants any thing either neceſſary or conve- | | 
nient. It took its name from Hilerius, a holy | 14 


man and a hermit, who was flain by the Normans, 
at their firſt invaſion of theſe parts. 266 
St. Aubin is about three miles from Hilier. 7 

The inhabitants are maltly-merchants and maſters 

of ſhips, who ſettled there for the ſake of its port, 

the beſt in the iſland. Here is a fort mounted 

with cannon, cloſe to the harbour. This town is l; 
not half ſo large as St. Hilier, but as neat; There is 4 
a handſome chapel in the town, and a church at | 

ſome diſtance from it. It gives name to the bay, 

on which both it and St, Hiher ſtand, and in the 

middle of which is St. Hilier's iſle; with Eliza- 
beth's caſtle, one of the ſtrongeſt in the king's 

- dominions. vs 1 | 24 { 2 ; | 

As the government, laws, religion, language, 
and privileges of the other iſlands are che — 
with thoſe of Jetſey, we ſhall not have occaſion 

een e ee , e nn 
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Ils called Sarnia hy Antoninus, and lies about 
twenty miles from Jerſey, to which it is not 
comparable either for extent or fruitfulneſs. But 
this is not owing to the ſoil's being leſs fertile, but 
to its not being ſo well cultivated; for the induſtry 
of the inhabitants is applied more to commerce 
than agriculture: yet they have corn enough for 
their o] conſumption, as well as cattle. It is ra- 
ther better fortified by nature than that of Jerſey, 
and is well ſupplied with fiſh, not only from Fa 
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ſea, but alſo from a large lake. The air is very 
healthy, and the foil of ſuch a nature, that no vene- 
mous creature will live in it. Here js a better har- 
bour than any in Jerſey, defended by à very ſtrong 
fort. It is. full of gardens and orchards,” and has 
cyder in great plenty. Their language is French 
as well as their extraction, their fuel ſea-weed, or 
coal from England, and the drink of the better ſort 
French wine, which is as cheap as beer in England. 
That beautiful flower, called the Lilium Sarnienſe, 
is a native of this place; and here are found thoſe 
ſharp ſtones called Emerils, with which lapidaries 
poliſh diamonds,” and glaziers cut their glaſs. 
The fine harbour abovementioned is almoſt at 
the extremity of the iſland eaſt- ward. It is a ſpaci- 
dus bay capable of receiving large ſhips, which may 
get to ſea from it with any wind. On this bay 
ſtands the tower of St. Peter, where is a very noble 
pier, conſiſting of vaſt ſtones laid cloſe together 
with much art and regularity. It is upwards of 
four hundred years ſince it was erected, and it bids 
flair to laſt for many ages. It is not only a: ſe- 
cCurity to the ſhipping; but the top being laid with 
large ſmooth flags, guarded with parapets, and of 
great length and breadth, is the ordinary walk of 
the inhabitants, commanding a moſt delightful pro- 
ſpect of the fea, and the neighbouring iſlands. The 
governor generally reſides in Caſtle- Cornet at the 
mouth of the haven, and has all the caſtles and 
garriſons of the iſland under his command. The 
town is well ſupplied with proviſions, eſpecially fiſh, 
and carries on a great trade. Guernſey is not ſo 
populous, nor ſo well wooded as Jerſey, but they 
both agree in their productions, their original ſettle- 
ment, and their temporal and ſpiritual government. 
The Liturgy of the church 5 England is now ſo 


univerſally received, that there is not one congre- 
© gation of diſſenters in the whole iſland. In e 
5] a : 


of queen Mary, the 7 of the Roman catholic 
religion diſcovered itfelf here in a memorable in- 
Nance. Three women, the mother and two daugh- . 
ters, were coral with hereſy, for adhering. to the 
reformed religion, and. condemned to be burnt. 
One of them, named Perotine Maſſey, being big 
with child, the infant dropped from her womb intp 
the fire, from which it was ſnatched alive, put after- 
wards. ordered to be burnt with the aſhes of its 
mother. This iſle gives title of baron to the car] 
of Ailesford, and contains eight pariſhes. | 


ALDERNEYY. 


This iſle is about eight miles in compaſs, healthy 
and' fruitful, both in corn and paſture, and is 
ſeparated From France only by à narrow. ſea or 
ight called by the French, Les Ras de Blanchart, 
and by. us, the Race of Alderney. In flagm 
weather it is a dangerous paſlage, but atheryiſc ſafe 
enough. _. This iſland is an appendage of Guernſey, 
TE but one ſmall harbour. The; inhabirants 


are in number about athouſand, and live altagether 
in one town. for their greater ſafety. To the welt 
le thoſe. dangerous Rocks, called the Caſquets, 
Fs about three leagues, on which the ſons of 
Henry I. were caſt away in their paſſage from N. 

mandy. It is ſaid, that there is 4 common field of 
five hundred acres, which has not lain fallow theſe 
hundred years. The eſtates are divided equally 
among all the children here as in Jerſey. Here allo is 
a bailiff and other officers, from whom there lies an 
appeal to the courts of Guernſex. 


. a 


nd - 
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Is another appendage of Guernſey, a pretty ſmall | 
iſland, bearing excellent corn, and its inhabitants 
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amount to about three hundred, who are all tes 


nants to the earl of Granville, to one of whoſe 


anceſtors it was granted by queen Elizabeth. Here 
was antiently a convent, dedicated to St. Maglo- 


_ Tius, a chriſtian Briton, and the apoſtle of theſe 


ales. There are only two paſſages or aſcents to 


it, and of theſe only one is practicable for carriages, 


being defended by two pieces of cannon. It is 
governed by a bailiff and other officers ; but capi- 
tal offenders are tried at Guernſey, _ 


"SUSSEX. 


_ - Boundaries, Extent, and Contexts: 


This county, deriving its name from its ſituation 


in reſpect of the other Saxons, and called Suſſex, 


i. e. the country of the South Saxons, has 


"Hampſhire on the weſt, ' the Britiſh channel on 


the ſouth, Surry on the north, and Kent on the 
eaſt. Its length is ſixty-five miles, its breadth 
twenty-nine, and its circumference -one hundred 


and 17 It is divided into fix rapes, and 
xty 


theſe into five hundreds, in which are three 
hundred and twelve parifhes, of which one hun- 
dred and twenty-three, are vicarages, one city, 


L * market -· towns, one thouſand and ſixty 
vi 


villages and hamlets, and about one hundred and 
twenty thouſand ſouls. It has few good ports 
tho? it lies along the channel for ſixty- five miles, 
which is its greateſt length, the coaſt being en- 
cumbered in many places with rocks; and where 
it is more open, ſuch quantities of ſand are thrown 
upon it by the ſouth-weſt winds, and the harbours 


ſo choaked up, that they will not admit veſſels of 


any great draught or burden. The county is well 
watered by the rivers Arun, Adar, Ouſe, Rother, 
n | . Lavant, 


ſea. 


air 18 


tinely 


winter. 


is ple 
mills for- manufacturing 


* 
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| Lavant, Cuckmeer, Aſhburn; and Aften, by which 
it is well ſupplied - with fiſh, as well as from the 
Hence different places of the country 
are famed. for different ſorts of fiſh, as the Arun 
for mullets, which enter it from the ſea in ſum-: | 
mer in ſhoals, and by feeding upon a particular kind. 
of herb, become extreme 
for lobſters, Selſey for cockles, Amberley for trout, 
Pulborough for eels, Rye for herrings, and the 
county in general for carp. It is remarkable that 
all the rivers abovementioned riſe and fall into the 
ſea HAS the county. 


delicious, Chicheſter, 


Ain, Soit., | PRopuGe. 


The air, as well as the ſoil, is various in dif- 
ferent parts of the county. 
| aguiſh, upon the hills and downs 
and wholeſome but ſornewhar moiſt and fo 
the valleys, the foil being deep and Ticks 
and the vegetation in ſummer very vigorous. 
downs in ſome places are very fertile in corn and 
graſs, in others they 
whoſe fleſh and wool are very fine; but of 
latter no inconſiderable q 
exported to France. 
the vallies, the roads are very deep, . eſpecially in 
In the north quarter are many woods, 

and ſome foreſts in other places; whence the king's 
yards are ſupplied with the | 
in England, beſide what is made into charcoal and 
conſumed in the iron works; far, on the. eaſt-ſide, 
of iron ore, with furnaces, forges, 
| it. The gunpowder of 
this county is ſaid to excel that of any 
Thoſe delicious birds called Wheat-ears are bred 
in this ſhire : they are no bigger than a lark, hut 
umoſt . That * now called 

Vox. III. 2 


pon the coaſt the 


great flocks of -.- > 
the 


is clandeſ- 
In che Weald and 


argeſt and beſt timber 
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the Wild or Weald of Suſſex was anciently a mere 
deſert for hogs and deer, of great extent, taking in 
a a part of Kent and Surrey, and was called Anderida- 
Silva, Coid Andred, and Andradſwald, from Ande- 
rida, an adjoining city. This county is in the home- 
circuit and dioceſe of Chicheſter, giving title of 
ear} to the family of Yelverton, and ſends twenty- 
eight members to parliament, viz. two for the 


county, two for the city of Chicheſter, and two 


for each of the following towns, Horſham, Lewis, 
Bramber, Eaſt-Grinſtead, Midhurſt, Shoreham, 


Steyning, Arundel, Haſtings, Rye, Winchelſea, 


and Seaford ; of which the four laſt are Cinque- 
ports. | 0 11 IDE 


CuiEr Towns. 


Chicheſter, the capital, ſtanding on the rivulet La- 
vant, in a plain, was the royal ſeat and capital of 
the South Saxons, having been built by Ciſſa, 
one of their kings, and called Ciſſa Ceaſter or City. 
After the conqueſt it was given to Roger de Mont- 
gomery, when biſhop: Stigand removed his ſee to 
it from Selſey. Both the city and cathedral were 
burnt down. in the reign of Richard I. but reſtored 
by its biſhop. Selfrid or Saffred. The cathedral 


is not a large, but neat church, has a fine ſpire; and 


is dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Its chapter con- 
ſiſts of a dean, thirty prebendaries, two arehdeacons, 
a treaſurer, chancellor, chaunter, and twelve vicars 
choral. Many of the ornaments of the church were 


deſtroyed in the civil wars: but the biſhop's palace 
hath been lately rebuilt. The city is neat and com- 


pact, having four ſtreets anſwering to the four cardinal 


points, with four gates, and ſurrounded; by an old 


wall. It has a ſtately eroſs in the marketplace; but the 


publick buildings are not extraordinary. Antientiñ 


there was a Franciſean convent here, andlia caſtle be- 


4 
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| Jonging to the earls of Arundel, It is a city and 


county of itſelf, the government beihg veſted in a 
mayor, recorder, aldermen, common-council with- 
out l;miration, and four juſtices of the peace, choſen 
out of the aldermen. The mayor is attended by 
four ſerjeants at mace and a crier, and is bal- 
lotted by the aldermen and common council, who 
nominare two perſons. The principal manufactures 


of the town are malt and needtes. The fineſt lob- 


ſters in England are bred in the Lavant. Its 
Saturdays market js noted for fiſh, wheat, barley, 
malt, and oats; and every Wedneſday fortnight there 
is a great market for cattle, At Deal key is a ſmall 


harbour, where veſſels came in and go out at high 


water, loadedwith wheat, timber, coals, &c. for Lon- - 


don and ports on the coaft, It is worth obſerving, 
that the Lavanr, unlike moſt other rivers, is very 
low in winter, but in fummer often overflows 
its banks. There is a delightful proſpect from this 
city of the ſea and e e 


Horſham has its name from Horſa, brother to 


Hengiſt the Saxon. Being one of the largeſt towns 
of the county, the aſſizes are often held in it; and here 


is the county gaol, a very fine church, and free- 


ſchool.” There is a quarrey of very good ſtone either 
for tiling or flooring in its neighbourhood; and it 
weekly market is well ſupplied with proviſions of 
all kinds, eſpecially poultry. The manor be- 
longed antiently to the dukes of Norfolk; but, 
being forfeited, was given to the anceſtor. of 


the earls Delawar. It is a borough by preſcrip- - 
tion, and is governed by two bailiffs, who are 


choſen yearly by a jury, at the court-leet of the 
lord of the manor. The jury return four perſons to 
the ſteward, and he nominates two out of the four 


for the enfuing year. The members of parliament 


are choſen by tlie bailiffs and burgape-holders. _ 
Midhurſt derives its name from its having been 
antiently ſurrounded with a wood. It is pleaſantly 

| Z 2 ſituated 
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ſituated upon a hill, at the bottom of which runs 


the Arun and, being a borough by preſcription, 
15 governed by a bailiff, choſen annually by a jury 
at the court-leet of the lord of the manor, The 
Romans called it Midz. Tratton, in its neigh- 
bourhood, was the birth place of Otway the poet. 
Lewis ſtands upon a ning ground at ſome 
diſtance from the ſea, and, for extent and po- 
pulouſneſs, is one of the chief towns in the county. 
ere was formerly acaſtle, and near it a priory for 
Cluniac monks, both of which were built, and 
the latter endowed, by William Warren, earl of 
Surry, and dedicated to St. Pancras. In the time 
of the Saxons there was a mint here. Afterwards 
in the reign of Henry III. a bloody battle was 
fought in its neighbourhood between the king 
and the barons, on which the king, tho' hs pe 
ſome advantage at firſt, was in the end entirely 
defeated, The town is handſome, with large 
ſuburbs, and is pleaſantly ſituated upon the edge 
of the South downs. It is an antient borough by 
preſcription, and is governed by conſtables choſen 
early and alternately at the court-leet of three 
lords, viz. the duke of Dorſet, the duke of Nor- 
folk, and the lord Abergavenny. It drives a great 
trade, and goods are brought to the town in 
boats and barges from a port eight miles off on 
the river Ouſe. On this river is a conſiderable 


iron manufacture; and from a windmill near the 


town, is one of the fineſt proſpects in the world. 
_  Steyning, or Stening, is a poor ſmall town, but 
a borough by preſcription. The chief magiſtrate 
is the n who preſides over and deter- 
mines in elections of members of parliament. It 
Was antiently a large town, and had a priory of 
black canons, afterwards converted into a — am 
for a dean and ſecular canons. Here are ſeveral 
good fairs, particularly at Michaelmas, and a free 
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ſchool founded by one Mr. Holland, a tradeſman 
of the town. The anceſtors of earl Delawar ob- 
tained this manor alſo upon the attainder of John 
de Mowbray, duke of Norfolk. The land about 
the town is ſo fruitful, that an acre often pro- 
duces thirty or forty buſhels of wheat, and fifty 
of barley, and lets at a great price. As the 


paſture of the downs is particularly excellent 


for ſneep, ſo the mutton is extremely delicious. 
A charity of twenty-four pounds a year to this, 
and twenty-three other pariſhes, was given above 
one hundred years ago by Sir Barrick Hitman z 
but, being limited to ninety-nine years, it is now 
expired. a ns an 
Shoreham, Old and New, ſtand upon the Adur, 
at the mouth of which was antiently the Portus 


 Adurni,” a good Harbour, till it was barred up in 
a great meaſure by ſand-banks. It was here Ella, 


the Saxon, landed an army, with which he drove 


the Britons into the Weald, then a foreft, and 


founded the kingdom of the South Saxons. This 


manor, alſo being forfeited by the duke of Norfolk, 
was given to the anceſtor of earl Delawar. New 


Shoreham is a populous place, governed by con- 
ſtables, and has a good harbour, which has been 
lately greatly improved; but the old town is 


dwindled into a poor village. Here, on account 


of the plenty and cheapneſs of timber in the 
neighbouring country, and the conveniency of 


the river to bring it down, many artificers and 
tradeſmen in the ſhip- building buſineſs are ſettled. 


Eaſt- Grinſtead the Leſs has the epithet of Eaſt, 
to diſtinguiſh it from Weſt Grinſtead, a manor in 


the rape of Bramber, and of the Leſs, to diſtinguiſn 
it from the market-town of that name in this 
county. Here is an hoſpital built in the feigi of 


James I. for thirty- one poor people, and endowed: 


with three hundred and thirty pounds a year, by nnd 
FE | | the 
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the earl of Dorſet, whoſe deſcendants, naw 
dukes, are lords of the manor, Beſides others, it 
has a great fair in November for Welch runts, fat 
hogs, and other cattle. It is a borough by pre- 
ſeription; and the bailiff, who is the chief magiſ- 
trate, and returning officer, is choſen by a jury of 
burgage - holders at the duke of Dorſet's court-leet. 

- Bramber, or Bramborough cum Botolph. This 
borough and manor, which antiently Hejonged ta 
the Braiſes, and: after them to the Mowbrays, 
dukes of Norfolk, is now the eſtate, of earl 
Delawar, who likewiſe poſſeſſes the other manors 


that pertained to that family. Here was antiently 


a caſtle, the ruins of which are ſtil] viſible. Bram- 


ber and dura g were repreſented in parliament 
by the ſame. members, 3 Edward IV. but 
; oi that time they have . members. 
Ie is a borough by preſcription, but a very poor 
one, and is governed by conſtables choſen yearly 
by a jury at the cout. let of che lord of the ma- 
r 
Arundel, Ss Gor its excellent 8 ſeems 
70 take its name from the river Arun, by which 
it ſtands, upon the dechvity of a hill, near the top 
of which is that famous caſtle, which, 1 in the Saxon 
times, is ſaid to have) been a mile in compals, and 
is now one of the duke of Norfolk's ſeats. To 
this caſtle is inſeparably annexed. the manor, and 
alſo the title and dignity af earl; for in Henry 
VI's time, it was declared. by act of parliament, 
that all who had been or Would be poſſeſſed of the 
caſtle and honour were, and would be, by vir- 
tue thereof, earls of Arundel. Formerly the fa- 
- mily of Fitz-Alan, but now the dukes of Nor- 
| folk, as lords of the manor and caſtle, are earls of 
Arundel. The town is a borough by . 


tion, governed by a mayor, twelve burgeſſes, a 


wen and other Wer officers. The * 


/ 
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of the inhabitants, paying ſcot and lot, chuſe the 
mayor yearly at the court-leet of the lord of the 
- manor. In the church are feveral monuments of 
the antient earls. The harbour was formerly a 


very good one, till it was choaked up with ſand; 


Hut an act of parliament was paſſed ſome years ago 
for reſtoring} it. 74 #144. enn UT Li-2T43*+ 1 
Haſtings, which is ſuppaſedyto derive its name 


from Haſtings, a Daniſh pirate, is the chief of the 


Cinque - ports, and, with its members, Winchel- 
lea, Rye, &c. was bound to find twenty- one ſhips 
for any naval expedition; on which account, as well 
as the other ports, it enjoyed ample privileges and 
immunities. The ſhips, were not only to be com- 
Pletely equipped, but manned each with twenty- 
one men well armed, who were to be maintained 
by the reſpective ports fifteen days, after which 
the king was obliged to keep them, if he had any 
further occafion for their ſervice. Notice was to be 
given tothe ſeveral ports forty days before the ſhips 
were wanted. The ports were at firſt but five, 
andi therefore called Cinque · ports, viz. Haſtings, 
Dover, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich, to which 


Winchelſea and Rye were afterwards added as 


principals; and ſome other ſmall towns as members. 
The lord-warden of theſe ports is always a no- 
bleman, and has the authority of admiral and 
chancellor within his juriſdiction, beſides other 
privileges. Their repreſentatives ia parliament 
have the title of barons, who ſupport the canopy at 


the king's coronation, and have a table ſpread for 


them on the king's right hand. Here, in the teign 
of Athelſtan, was a mint; and William che 
Conqueror muſtered his army, after he had 
landed at Pevenſey, and burnt his fleet. This town 
had formerly a caſtle, the ruins of which are ſtill 
viffble. Here is no harbour, but only an open 
Comer deen ee een 510 Meals 
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beach. The town is exempted from toll, and go- 
verned by a mayor and jurats, who have authority 
to judge in capital cauſes. Its members are Pe- 
venſey, Seaforth, Bulliver, Heath, Hidney, Beakſ- 
burn, and Granger. The earls of Huntington“ 
have both their name and title of baron from it. 
A great quantity of the beſt fiſh caught here are 
ſent to London by land- carriage. 
R ye, another of the Pibgos ports, is pleaſantly 
ſituated at the extremity of the county towards 
Kent, on the fide of a hill, and has a delightful 
proſpect of the ſea, by which, and the river Ro- 
ther, it is almoſt ſurrounded at high-water.. The 
harbour is ſo choaked up. that it will hardly admit 
the ſmalleſt veſſels. A great quantity and variety 
of fiſh are caught here in their ſeaſons, particularly 
herrings and mackarel, and conveyed to London. 
Here is a free-ſchool, and a conſiderable trade in 
bops, wool, timber, kettles, cannon, &c. which 
are caſt at the iron-works in the neighbourhood. 
It is a corporation by preſcription, governed by 
a mayor and twelve j jurats, and is well ſupplied 
with water by leaden pipes from the 8 | 
hills. Tenterden is its only member, 

_ Winchelſea is the third Cinque rt in this 
county. The ſea ſwallowed up the 7 5 and 
retired from the new before it was quite 3 
in conſequence of which it is now ſo decayed 
khat graſs grows in the ſtreets. It appears to ave” 
been once a very large and handſome town, 
divided into thirty-two ſquares, with three pariſh 
chutches. Such alſo the old town ſee ms to have 
been, which ſtood at the diſtance of two or three 
miles. Near the new was a caſtle, now quite decay- 
ed, built by Henry VIII. In St. Leonard's, one 
of its three antient churches, was the ſtatue 
of that faint, the. patron of the town, with a 

moveable vane in his * which being placed 


againſt 
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againſt; any particular quarter, they imagined | 

would make the wind blow from thence, In con- | 

ſequence of this opinion, whoever wanted a wind 

for himſelf or his friends, uſed to turn it accord- 

ingly, having firſt made an offering to the ſaint, 

without which they were not allowed to approach | 

him, or were told that it would be ineffectual. The | 

borough is tg fr a mayor and jurats, and I 

565 the title of earl to the noble family of | 

„ tu A ne, : | 

_ Seaford, though but a ſmall fiſhing town, with- | 
out any market, ſends members to parliament, . 
is a member of the Cinque-port of ' Haſtings, agd 

a corporation, by the name of bailiffs, jurats, and 
commonalty of the town, pariſh, and borough of 
Seaford. It is defended by a fort, and is built of 
ſtone and ſlate; but has ſuffered much by foreign 
enemies, and was more conſiderable formerly. Not 
„n r OE ES OO; 
Beachy - head, which is the higheſt 'promon- 
tory on the ſouth coaſt of England, and is re- 
markable for a ſea-engagement in its neighbour- 
hood, in 1690, between the French and the 

- Dutch and Engliſh, in which the latter were forced 

to tetire. In the neighbourhood of this. cliff, 

| Ke wheat · ears we mentioned before are chiefly 

. me | 
Battel had its name from the deciſive battle here 
fought betwjxt, William the Conqueror and Ha- 
rold, for the crown of England. After the bat- 

- tle, the conqueror erected an abbey on the ſpot 
where it was fought,' which he dedicated to St. 
Martin, and called Battle-abbey, ordering maſs 
to be ſaid for the ſouls of all that fell in the 
conflict, and beſtowing great revenues and privi- 
leges upon it. Part of the charter run thus: If 
any thief, murderer, or perſon guilty of any .. 
erime, fly for feat of death and come to the church, 
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let him have nd harm, but be freely difiniffed. 
Be it lawful, alſo for the abbot of the ſame church 
to deliver from the gallows any thief or robber 


. 


ene If he ghante to come by at the exe- 
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cption,““ In a ſhort time houſes began to be 


built about the ira” and this was the origin of 


the town of Battel. Nothing now remains of the 


abbey, though it was a mile in compaſs, and, no 


doubt, very magnificent, except the gate - houſe, 


which is uſed for the ſeſſions and other public 


meetings. The town has a harbour for barges; 


andi the beſt gunpowder, perhaps in Europe, is 


made here. On a hill, near the town, formerly 


called Standard- hill, but now Beacon- hill, William 


-the Conqueror ſet up his ſandard of defiance be- 
Fara the coOmmermetes. c 
10 Brighthelwſtone ſtands fifty miles from Lon- 


don, and its fituation is extremely "pleaſant, 
being ſurrounded on one. fide by the ſea,” and on 


the others beautiful paſtures, or corn: fields, 


beyond which are charming downs, where vaſt 


flocks of ſheep, remarkable for their fine wool, 


' are fed. This town has been much fr vented 


þ lately for the fake of bathing ih the ſea,” Ad din 


ing its water, for which every convenience and 


accommodation that tan be wiſhed for, have 


been provided. The air is remarkably pure and 


ſalubrious; leſs rain falls here than in any other 


part of England, and as there is no river or brook 


oy 


90 


of any conſequence in the neighbourhood; the ſea- 
water is ſtrong and genuine, without mixture to 
weaken its efficacy. From hence Charles II. made 
his eſcape to France, having wandered about in 
the e danger ſeveral weeks after the 


battle of Worceſter. Here barks and other ſmall 


craft are built for the merchants of London, &c. 


4 


and the fiſhermen let themſelves out for the ſea- 
ſon, to catch herrings for the people of Tat. 


mouth. 
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mouth. It is a pretty large place, having ſeven l[ 
ſtreets and as many lanes 3 but it has ſuffered | 
much by the exicrogchments of the ſea, and is in | 
danger of ſuffering ſtill more. 
ewhaven, a ſmall town at the mouth of the 4 
Ouſe, inhabited chiefly by ſea-faring people. = 
Some ſmall craft are built here, and it has a little | 
trade, but the harbour will not admit velſcls aho7e | 
fifty or ſixty tons. 

Petworth is a large handſome 1 tho its | 
greateſt ornament is the late duke of Somerſer's 8 
palace, now the earl of Egremont's, which is fa 
magnificent, that it would not diſgrace the court 
of any prince in chriſtendom. In a yault of the 
Church, are interred many of the Percies, earls of 
Northumberland, by marrying the heireſs of which 
family, this palace and eſtate ene to is 
.: +404 mn 2 M 


Conozrrres * Arz Tris. | 


A Roman camp near Chicheſter, and: en 
ſuppoſed to be Daniſh, upon Rook's-hill, two or 
three miles north of that city. The noted high- 
way, called Stanes-ſtreet, paſſes through this 
county by Billinghurſt and Arundel. About a 
mile from Findon, and pot far from Steyning, is | 
an antient camp, within two miles of the ſta. 803 | 

the hills, near Newhaven, are found variety of | 
curious foflils, particularly ſpar, as clear as ch = 
tal. Here likewife many of thoſe ſhell-like foſ- if 
fils are found, generally near the places where - 
iron ore abounds. | Betwixt this and New-Shore- | 
ham, upon the coaſt, is found a black heavy bi- | 
tuminous ſubſtance, which the peo aw a call fpum- 
bulo, and uſe for fuel. At Pevenſey are the re- 
n wa built by William he Conqueror, s 
A WINCH 
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which muſt have been one of the largeſt in Eng- 
land, there being no leſs than nine acres of ground 
within the walls. 1 „ - 


e er 8 4 a 8 * 8 | 5 
RARE PLanTs growing wild in Susszx. 


. Alyſon germanicum echioides, ſmall wild bugloſs, 
by ſome called great gooſe and German mudwort, 
found by Boxley in this county ; chamedrys ſpuria 
folits pediculis oblongis infidentibus, wild or baſtard ger- 
mander, with leaves ſtanding on long foot-ſtalks, 
in moiſt woods and hedges ; flix ſexatilis, ramo- 
fa, maritima, noſtras, ſmall branched ſtone-fern, by 
the ſea-ſide ; fæniculum vulgare, common fennel, at 
the weſt: end of Pemſey-marſh ; lathyri majoris 
ſpecies, fore rubente, & albido minore dumetorum, five 
germanicus; the other great wild lathyrus or peaſe 
everlaſting, near Poynings on the downs; oenan- 
the cicutæ facie Lobelii, aliis filipendula cicutæ facie, 
hemlock dropwort, frequent in watery ditches and 
rivulets in this county; peucedanum vulgare, five 
germanicum, hogs-fennel, ſulphur-wort, hare- 


ſtrong, in the marſby ditches about Shorcham, 
11 " Conte Stars, 


Duke of Norfolk's, Arundel-caſtle ; duke of 
Richmond's, Goodwood, near Chicheſter; the 
late duke of: Newcaſtle's, at Halland, fix miles 
from Lewis and Biſhopſtone z duke of Dorſet's, 
at Buckhurſt, ſixteen miles from Lewis; earl of 
Hallifax's, Stanſted- park, five miles from Chicheſ- 
ter; earl of Aſhburnham's, at Aſnburnham, eight 
miles from Haſtings; earl of Egremont's, at Pet- 
worth; earl of Northampton's, at Eaſtborn- place; 
lord viſcount Montague's, at Cowdry, near Mid- 
hurſt; lord Abergavenny's, at Kidbrook, near 
Eaſt-Grinſtead; earl of Winterton's, Shillin gleigh- 
| s | q | * \ par 5 


4 
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rk ; lord Pelham's, at Stanmer, near Lewis; | 
ford Gage's, at Firle; right honourable lord 
George Sackville's, at Stoneland- lodge; the ho- 
nourable George Venables Vernon's, Navick- park; 
lord Percival's, High-houſe, near Purfleet; Sir 
Cecil Biſhop's, Parham; Sir Matthew Fetherſton- 
haugh's, Up-park ; Sir John Shelly's, Michel- - 
grove z . —— Butler's, eſquire, Warminghurſt- 1 
park; —— Sergiſon's, eſquire, Cuckheld-place z | 
—— Page's, eſquire, Waterhouſe, near Midhurſt. 


* ” 2 . = * 4 i 4 
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CW A: 1, . 
AnTIENT STATE, Division, and GovERNMENT: 


ALES, which was antiently of greater 
| extent than it is at preſent, and com- 
prehended all the country beyond the Severn, * 
that is, beſides the twelve counties included 
in it at preſent, thoſe, of Herefordſhire and Mon- 
mouthſhire, which now are reckoned a part of 
England, was then inhabited by three different 
tribes of the Britons, namely, the Silures, the 
Dimetæ, and the Ordovices. The Romans were 
never able to ſubdue them, till the reign of 
Veſpaſian, when they were reduced by Julius 
Frontinus, who placedlgarriſons in their country to 
; keep them in awe, Tho the Saxons made them- 
| ſelves maſters of all England, they never could 
get poſſeſſion of Wales, except the counties of 
onmouthſhire and Herefordſhire, formerly a 


9 of Wales. About the year 870, Roderic, 
Ing 


of Wales, divided it among his three ſons g 
ä an 
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and the names of theſe diviſions were Demetia, of 
South Wales ; Poveſia, or Powis- Land; and 
Venedotia, or North- Wales. Another diviſion is 
mentioned afterwards in the Records, viz. North- 
Wales, South-Wales, and Weſt-Wales, the laft 
comprehending the counties' of Monmouth = 
Hereford. The country derived the name o 
Wales, and the inhabitants that of Welſh, from 


the Saxons, who, by thoſe terms, denote a coun- 


try and people to which they are ſtrangers; for the 


Welſh, in their own language, call their country 


Cymry, and their language Cymraeg. They 
continued under their own princes. and laws from 


the abovementioned period, and were never en- 


tirely ſubjected to the crown of England, till the 
reign of Edward I. when Llewellin ap Gryffith, 

prince of Wales, loſt both his life and dominions. 
Edward, the better to ſecure his conqueſt, and 
to reconcile the Welſh to a foreign yoke, ſent 


his queen to lye- in at Caernarvon, where ſhe | 


was delivered of a prince; to whom the Welſh; 
on that account, the more readily fubmitted. Ever 
 {inee that time the eldeſt fons of the kings of Eng- 

land; have commonly been created princes of 
Wales, and, as ſuch, enjoy certain-revenues from 
that country. But tho Wales, from that time, was 
ſubject to the crown of England, yet it was not 
united and incorporated with it till the 27th of 


Henry VIII. when, by act of parliament, the go- 


vernment of it was modelled according to the 


Engliſn form; all laws, cuſtoms, and tenures, con- 


trary to thoſe of England, being abrogated, and 
the inhabitants admitted to a participation of all 


the Engliſh liberties and privileges, particulatly _ 
that of ſending members to parhament, viz. a 


knight for every ſhire, and a burgeſs for every 
ſhire- town, except Merioneth, By other = 


( 
7 
( 
{ 


made afterwards, the .cquntry was divided into 
four circuits, and two juſtices were appointed for 
each, containing three counties; but at preſent, 
there are only. two circuits and four judges, two. 
for each. In fine, the government here, both 
civil and eccleſiaſtical, is now the ſame as that of 
Cu rER and Lax t. 
As to the character of the Welſh, they are ſaid 
to be a brave, hoſpitable people; and tho' very 
jealous of affronts, paſſionate, and haſty, yer are 
eaſily reconeiled. The common people look with, . 
a ſuſpicious eye on ſtrangers, and bear an here- 
ditary grudge to the Engliſh nation, by whom 
their anceſtors: were expelled from the fineſt parts 
of the iſland. The gentlemen are apt to value 
themſelves upon the antiquity of their families, 
and with ſome reaſon, as they can generally trace 
them much higher than the inhabitants of moſt 
other countries. 2 84 LS een ht 
All the better ſort, both in town and country, 
can ſpeak Engliſh, efpecially in the counties. bor- 
dering upon England. The common people, 
in general, only ſpeak their own language, 
which is the antient Britiſh, and not only differs 
entirely from the Engliſh, but has very little affi- 
nity with any of the weſtern tongues; unleſs We 
ſhould except the Galic, Erſe, or Iriſh. It is 
ſaid to be a diale& of the antient Celtic or Gome- 
rian, and in many reſpects to reſemble the He- 
brew. Moſt of the clergy are natives of the 
country, and underſtand Engliſh ſo well, that 
they could exerciſe their functions in any part 
of Britain. The public worſhip, however, is as 
often performed in Welſh as in Engliſh, ex- 
cepting in the towns, where the latter is the pre- 
valling language; nay there, even moſt of the 


meaner 


3 
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meaner ſort underſtand it. No country perhaps 
in Europe, Scotland excepted, ſends abroad ſo 
great a number of ſcholars, in proportion to its 
extent; for there is hardly 4 town in Wales with- 
out a free- ſchool. The ignoranee which formerly 
ptevailed among the "poorer ſort, eſpecially the 
colliers, is now 1n a great meaſure removed by the 
.. circulating ſchools, and other laudable meaſures, 
employed by the worthy Society for propagating 
Chriſtian knowledge. © By the circulating ſchools 
are meant certain ſchool-maſters, Who travel from 
one place to another, inſtructing both old and 
. young in reading, praying, and the ptinciples 
of our moſt holy religion. In the year 1749, 
the number of theſe ſchool-maſters amount- 
ed to one hundred and forty-two, and the perſons 
inſtructed 'by them to ſeventy-two thouſand 'two 
hundred and ſixty-four. Theſe uſeful inſtitutions 
depend on the liberality of well-diſpoſed people. 
The ſociety for promoting Chriſtian knowledge 
lay out conſiderable ſums in printing good books 
for the uſe of the Welſh. The inhabitants, whoare 
computed at about three hundred thouſand, are not, 
in general, wealthy, tho* the land tax of Wales 
brings in forty- three thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty two pounds. 


Face of the CounTxy, Sort, and Pkopuce. 


The country, tho' mountainous, eſpecially in 
North- Wales, is far from being barren or un- 
fruitful; the hills, beſides the metals and mine - 
rals they contain, feeding vaſt herds of ſmall black 
cattle, deer, ſheep, and goats, and their vallies a- 
. bounding in corn, as their ſeas and rivers do in 

fiſh. Here are alſo wood, coal, and turf for fuel 
in abundanc, FT Tt 


| Boun- 


$p__  __ F> SS _ = 


ſula Opaca, or the . Idand, being then over- 
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Boundaries, Exrzwr, and Cowrrwrs. 


Wales is bounded on all fides by the 6 and the 
Severn, except on the eaſt, where it joins to the 
counties of Cheſter, Salop, Hereford, and Mon- 
mouth. Its length, from the ſouthernmoſt part 


of Glamorganſhire, to the extremity of Flintſhire 


north, is computed at about one hundred and 
thirteen miles; and its greateſt breadth from the 
river Wye caſt, to St. Pavid's in Pembrokeſhire 
weſt, is nearly of the ſame dimenſions, being about 
ein der Geſltſprie of al mall 
In our deſcription of this principality, we ſha 
begin from the north with the Te * 


land and county of AnxcLESE T. 
This iſland had its preſent name from the Eng- 


lm, ſignifying the Engliſh Iſland, or Iſland of 


the Angles, The Romans called it Mona, and In- 


run with wood, though there is now very little 
upon it. The Britons ſtiled it Mon, and Ynys 
2 i. e. the Shady Iſland, and the old Saxons 

Ones. 1 2 Has. 


| Bounvaries, Exttwr, and ConTENTs, 


Angleſey is ſurrounded by the Triſh ſea on all ſides, 
except on the ſouth-eaſt, where it is parted from 
Caernarvonſhire by the narrow firth of Meneu, 


- which is fordable in ſome places at low water. The 


length of the iſle is twenty-four miles, its greateſt 
breadth about ſeventeen, andits circumferencenear 


 fixry-ſeven, It contains about two hundred thouſand 


acres, fix hundreds, ſeventy - four pariſhes,” two 
market - towns, and above twelve thoufand inha- 
Vor. III. Aa VDitants, 
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bitants, lies. wholly in the dioceſe of Bangor, 
gives title of earl to the family of Anneſley, and 
ſends two members to parliament, viz. one for 
the county, and andther for the borough of Beau- 
Maris. | 97 1-3 


Alx, Sol, and PRODUCE, - 


The air cannot juſtly be called unwholeſome, ex- 
cept when it is loaded with fogs, to which it is 
often ſubject, eſpecially in the autumn. Though 
the appearance of the county does not pro- 
miſe much fertility, yet it produces plenty of 
corn, eſpecially wheat, and that the beſt in Wales; 
it alſo abounds with cattle, fiſh, fowl, mill- ſtones, and 
grindſtones. The and is watered by three 
rivers, viz. the Brant, Alow, and Keveny, which 
ſupply it with fiſh, as well as the ſurrounding ſea. 


7 -Cmne-Towns.' 7 ol 


Beaumaris ſtands on the eaſt fide of the iſland; 
has a good harbour, and had antiently a caſtle 
built by Edward I. who alſo. founded the town, 
and gave it the name of Beaumaris, from-its 
mooriſh ſituation. The great and quarter ſeſſions, 
as well as the county court, are held in this town; 
which is a corporation, conſiſting of a mayor, re- 
corder, bailiffs, and hurgeſſes, &c. Here paſ- 
ſengers from Cheſter for Ireland generally land, 
and from hence proceed to Holyhead. The town 
has two very good ſtreets, a market well ſupplied 


with proviſions, and a handſonie church, in which 


are ſome. fine monumentsof the knights Templars, 
and the family of the Bulkeley s. 
. Holyhead is the ſtation of the packet · boats to 
Ireland, to the capital of which the paſſage from 
hence is the ſhorteſt of any from England or 
Wales, as it lies exactly oppoſite. The — | 


ket- boats, of which there are ſeveral in the, 


ſervice. of the government, paſs every week to 
and from Dublin. In one of theſe, for half a 
guinea, you are accommodated with the uſe of 
the cabin and a. bed; and, if the weather is fa- 
vourable, are ſoon wafted to the Hibernian ſhore. 
This village conſiſts bf ſtraggling thatched houſes, 
ſome of which, however, have good accommo- 
dation for paſſengers, It ſtands on the Head, 
which is the moſt weſterly point of the iſland, and 
indeed an iſland itſelf. The Welſh call it Caer 
Gybe. Hither, the packers arrive thrice a week 
frem Dublin, and as often fail from, this place. 
- Newburgh, or Newborough, is a little town, 
ſtanding on the ſouth fade, of the iſland, governed 
by a mayor, recorder, and hailiffs, and gives title 


7 
* 


ot baron to the carl of Cholmondele r. 
Aberfraw is now but a ſmall village; yet here it 
was that the princes of North - Wales antiently kept 
their court, who were therefore ſometimes ſtiled 
the kings of Aberfra x. ä ; 
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+ ANTIQUITIES and CUR1OSITIES.... -- 
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An this iſland are two camps, one ſuppoſed. to 
be Roman, and the other Britiſn. There is alſo 


© > 4 


„ © © + 


be ſepulchral monuments, either of the Druids, 
| ACS esd 
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whoſe chief ſeat this iſland was, or of 9 and 
other great men, who, on account of the ſuppoſed 
fanctity of the place, might order themſelves to be 
-buried here. 


The reader will find a liſt of all the plants grow- 
ing wild in Wales after a was pane of the del 


| Chitzy SEATS. 


Lord unt Bolkeley's, upon the ſide of 2 
hill above Beaumaris, whence. there is a very 
+ eaſant proſpect; Sir Hu Williams's, of Baron- 
hill and Carey; Richard Price's, efquire, at Vay- 
nol; Owen Meaick's, eſquire, of the 
old houſe of Glengarny was once the reſidence of 
Owen Tudor, who married the queen · dowager 
of England, a daughter of the king of of France, 
an by her two daughters. 


FiinTsHIRE. 
Bouxv anns, ExTenT, and Conrzurs. 


is county is bounded on the north by the 
. the Dee, on the eaſt by Cheſhire, 
and elſewhere by Denbighſhire and Shropſhire. 
It ĩ is the leaſt of all the counties in Wales, extendir 
in length between twenty and thirty miles, and i 
breadth about eigh eight, oem divided into five hun- 
dreds, and twen t pariſhes, in which are one 
. City, one boroug * 1nd market-towns, contain- 
ing about one katihed thouſand acres, and thirty- 
two thouſand inhabitants. * — greateſt part of 
it lies in the dioceſe of St. Af Sa the reſt in 
that of Cheſter. Two members are ſent by it 
to 1 viz. one for the county, and an- 

Other for Flint. 
Anz 


„ 
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Ann, Sol, and Pxopucx. 


The air is healthful, but pretty ſharp, not be- 

ing ſo well ſcreaned as thoſe to the ſouth of it, hy 
high mountains, from the rude north winds. Ic 
is tolerably fertile, eſpecially in the vallies, which 
produce plenty of wheat, barley, oats, and 
rye. Neither is it deſtitute of cattle, tho' they are 
ſmall, nor of butter, cheeſe, and honey: of the 
laſt of which they make metheglin, a drink much 
uſed in Wales. Here are alſo pit-coal, lead-ore, 
mill-ſtones, fiſh, and fowl, but little wood or 
fruit. The rivers peculiar to the county worth 
mentioning are the Wheeler, Seveon, and Aleg; 
the two former of which, after a ſhort courſe, fall 
into the Clwyd, and the other into the Dee, 


Crier Towns. 


Flint, the county town, ſtands on the æſtuary 
of the Dec, having a ſmall harbour, and formerly 
a caſtle, begun by Henry II. and finiſhed by Ed- 
ward I. but naw in ruins. It is a corporation, 
conſiſting of a mayor, bailiffs, and burgeſſes, and 
the place where the aſſizes are generally held. | 
St. Aſaph, a biſhop's ſee, which Kentigern, 

. biſhop of Glaſgow, is ſaid to have erected about 

the year 560, appointing his favourite St. Aſaph, 
from whom the town takes its name, the firſt 
_ biſhop. It ſtands at the conflux of the Clwyd 

and Elwy, whence it is called by the Welſh Lhan- 

* Elwy, and has a bridge over both theſe riyers, 

but is otherwiſe a poor mean place. The biſhop, 

for the better ſupport of his dignity, is alſo arch- 

_ deacon of St. Aſaph. His dioceſe comprehends 

A part of the counties 2 Denbi a Mont- 
.gomery, Merioneth, and Salop, This town 
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gives the title of viſcount to the earl of Aſhburn* 
am. | | 
Holywell, a ſmall town, taking its name from 
a ſpring which the credulous papiſts pretend 
ſprung up miraculouſly in the place where St. 
Winifrid, a chriſtian virgin, was raviſhed and be- 
headed, but afterwards reſtored to life by St. 
Beuno. Theſe waters are impregnated with ſome 
kind of mineral, and often cure diſorders ; but the 
Papiſts look upon theſe cures as miraculous, and 
aſcribe them to St. Winifrid: in conſequence + 
of which notion, there is a great reſort of de- 
votees, and ſick people to the well, which is 
a ſpring of fine water, flowing in ſuch quantities, 
"tat at the diſtance of twenty yards, it keeps a 
water- mill continually ' going. The place where 
it riſes,” is encloſed in the form of a bath, about 
twelve feet long by fix or ſeven wide, over which 
has been built by the monks of former ages, a 
. moſt curious and venerable Gothic ſtructure, in 
_ honour of the ſaint who firſt beſtowed her bene- 
diction on the ſpring. It is an excellent cold bath, 
and when it 8 as ſuch, its ſirua- 
tion, under ſuch a venerable ſuperſtructure, is a 
circumſtance ſufficient to poſſeſs the minds of 
the ſuperſtitious and credulous with the belief of 
a ſupernatural cure. The village is now large 
and populous, being of late much increaſed in 
buildings. 3 „ 
Cauaerwys has an excellent market, and is ſituated 
between St. Aſaph and Flint, towards the centre 
of the county. Here, in the reign of queen Eli- 
Zabeth, was an aſſembly of the poets, muſicians, 
and bards of North - Wales, candidates for the 
ſilver harp. William Moſtyn, eſquire, and others 
of the chief gentlemen of the country, were ap- 
pointed judges. by the queen's commiſſion, in 
which the right of beſtowing the harp upon the 
e he 1 perſon 


_ perſon judge by the commiſſioners moſt worthy 
of it, was 


to "oy ſaid Willam. | 


 AnT1QU1TIES and CURIoSITIES.. 


Near Ho 74 caſtle, in the pariſh of Mold, an 
antient work was diſcovered in the laſt century, 
which Cambden, who ſaw it, conjectures to have 
bark, the remains of a Roman hypocault, or hot 
bat | 

On the confines of this county and Denbigh- 
ſhire, is a place called Bodfari, which Cambden 
takes to be the remains of the little Roman city 
Varis, placed by Antoninus nineteen miles from 
Conovium. On a ſmall eminence adjoining, are 
the remains of entrenchments, called by the na- 
tives Moely Gaer. 

At a 4 called Rhudlan caſtle, on the river 
Clwyd, now a mean village, was antiently not 
only a ſtately caſtle, but an abbey and hoſpital. 


Edward II. kept his Chriſtmas thrice in . 


caſtle. 


When coal- -pits are funk in the ne d of 


Leeſwood, and pariſh of Mold, in the black ſlate 
which lies: next above the coal are found delinea- 
tions of the leaves . plants, very Wy. and 
i exact. | 


RE Lhe = th Curze Srars. 115 

The biſkop of St. Aſapb's palace, at Aud 
Sir George Moſtyn' „ baroner, at Talacre; 90 
Roger Moſtyn's, baronet, at Moſtyn; Sir John 
Glyn's, baronet, at Broadlane; Sir. Geotge 
Wynne's, De at Leeſwood, near  Northop. 


lared to Ven by ee right, 


A 24 5 Din- 


r 7 ⁵ re cs . 


— 


et een, ares 
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This county is bounded on the fouth by Merio- 
neth and Montgomeryſhires; on the north by 
Flintſhire and the Iriſh ſea; on the weſt by Me- 
rioneth and Carnarvonſhires ; and on the eaſt by 

Shropſhire and Cheſhire. It extends in jengeh 
about forty miles, in breadth twenty-one, and 
m circumference one hundred and eighteen, is 
divided into twelve hundreds, containing fifty- 
ſeven pariſhes, four market-towns, about four 
hundred and ten thouſand acres, and thirty-eight 
thouſand inhabitants. 3 


Aix, So1L, and Propucs. 


The air of this county is wholeſome, but 
ſharp, it being pretty hilly, and the ſnow lying 
long on the mountains. Its foil in 2 is 
barren; but the vale of Clwyd, ſo called from 
its being watered by that river, is a very fertile 
pleaſant ſpot, of great extent, and well inhabited, 
he other rivers of the county are, the Elwy, 
vs and Conway. Its chief commodities are 
black cattle, ſheep, and goats, rye, called here 
. amel-corn, and lead-ore. A pleaſanter proſpect 
cannot be imagined than that which the vale of 
*Clwyd preſents in ſummer, when viewed from the 
wild mountains which hem it in ön all ſides, ex- 
cept towards the ſea, and ſerve as a foil to its 
beauties, This county ſends two members to par- 
liament, viz, a knight for the ſhire, and a bargeſs 
for 57 f f which gives title of carl to the noble 
family of Fielding. . 


«„ —— 


v4 W 


Caine - 
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Denbigh, the parliamentary borough juſt mene 
tioned, is the chief town of this county, and giyes 
name to it. It ſtands on a branch of the Clwyd, 
is a handſome town, and drives a great trade, os | 
cially in gloves and tanned leather, befides a good 
market for corn, cattle, and other proviſions, Ir 
is called by the Welſh Kledvryn yn Rhos, that is, 
the craggy hill in Roſs, and is governed by two al- 
dermen, a recorder, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, 
and other officers. Here was antiently a very 
ſtrong caſtle. The chief diſadvantage which the 

lace labours under, is the want of good whole - 


Ruthin. Here are the ruins of an antient caſtle, 
built, as well as the town, by Roger Grey, to 
whom Edward I. gave moſt of the vale of Clwyd 
'for his ſeryices againſt the Welſh. The town, 
which is a corporation, 18 large, has a good free- 
ſchool, an hoſpital, and poſſeſſes the greateſt 
market in the vale. A 
Wirexham is alſo a large handſome town. The 
chief manufacture of it and the adjacent country 
55 flannel, of which conſiderable quantities are 
bought up here, and ſent to London. It ſtands 
on a good foil on a ſmall river, has a\ſtately 
church, two meeting-houſes, and a conſiderable 
baten for corn, cattle, and other proviſions. . It 
is fiverting to obſerve the Welſh ladies when they 
come to the market, dreſſed in blue and ſcarlet 
. cloaks and laced hats, with their hair hanging 
about their ſhoulders. "nets 


fo a] | 01.4193 50 ins £1 
At. Lhanſannam, on the river Aled, is a gave 
on kde fide of a ſtony hill or rock, in which are no 
Mi "1c 
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leſs than twenty-four ſeats known by the name of 
Arthur's round table, 


Holt, upon the river Dee, is pate, to be the 
Leonis Caſtrum. 
In this county are alſo divers antient monuments, 
x together with forts and entrenchments, ſome of 
which are. ſuppoſed to be Roman. 


3 n 


Sir, Watkin William Wyane's, S, at Winſtay; ; 
Sir Lynch Saliſbury Cotton's, at Llewenny, three 
miles from Denbigh ;. Richard Middleton's, eſq; 


at. Chirk-caſtle ; and John Ly 55 eſquire, at 
OY 


» © «4 
Ea n + 


oa CARRNARVONSHIRE. 
© Boynwanins, Exraxr, and Conrzurs. GY 


This county is bounded on the north and weſt by 
| the ſea, on the ſouth by Merionethſhire, and on 
the eaſt is divided from Denbighſhire by the river 
Conway. It is about forty miles in length, twenty 
in breadth, and ninety-five in circumference, 
containing rer hundred and ſeventy thouſand : 
acres, ſeven. hundreds, ſixty- eight pariſhes, one 
city, one borough, {ix market: towns, and Nun 
| fLyxreen thouſand. inhabitants, lying altogether 
85 - the dioceſe of Bangor. The members it ſends 
to parliament are one. for the ſhire, and another 
for che ' borough of Caernaryon. 


_- * 


Air, So1L, and Propuce. * 


The air of this county is v very piercing, which 
is owing partly to the ſnow, that lies ſeven or 
9 ST of oe yr, woe ſome of the moun- 

tains, 


* 
1 4210 
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tains, which are ſo high that they are called the 
Britiſn Alps; and partly to the great number of 
lakes, which are ſaid not to be fewer than between 
fifty and ſixty. As to the ſoil, in the vallies between 
the hills, along the rivers, and on the ſide next Ire- 
land, it is pretty fertile, eſpecially in barley; and 
great numbers of cattle, ſheep, and goats, are fed 
on the mountains. The ſea, lakes, and rivers, ſup- 
ply the inhabitants with plenty of fiſn, and in great 
variety. The higheſt mountains in the county are 
thoſe called Snowdon- hills, and Penmaen-mawr, 
which laſt hangs over the ſea. There is a road cut 
out of the rock on the ſide next the ſea, which is 
guarded by a wall running along the edge of it on 
that fide; but the traveller is ſometimes in danger of 
being cruſhed by the fall of pieces of the rock from 
the precipices above. The river Conway, though its 
courſe from the lake from which it iſſues. to its 
mouth, is only twelve miles, yet it is ſo deep, in 
conſequence of the many brooks it receives in tat 
ſhort ſpace, that it is navigable for ſhips of good 
burthen for eight miles. Pearls are found ina large 
black muſcle taken in this river. 


— — —— 
r ˙ Q re in Po — — , u —__ _ 
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Cntzr Towns: 


6 * 


Bangor is a biſhop's ſee, the dioceſe of which 
comprehends this county and Angleſey, with part 
of Denbigh, Merioneth, and Montgomeryſnires. 
Of the three archdeaconries, one is annexed to 
the biſhapric, for its better ſupport. This city 
had once a caſtle and monaſtery ſo: large, that 
it was called Bangor-vaur, or Bangor the great. 
The town is but an inconſiderable place, governed 
by the biſhop's ſteward. The biſhop's palace and 
the free-ſchool are the principal buildings of the 


place. The cathedral ia very old and mean. R 
Firth. 
or 


Fa) 4 „ »”, a4 
a 14% Lo is N 
F * 


i 


5 3 Ne is 22 on We 
ſtone here, not to be paralleled perhaps in Europe. 
At runs thus: 4 Here lieth the body of Nicholas 
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or arm of the ſea, that lies betwixt this county and 
Angleſry, dut found the deſign altogether impracti- 
cable. F : | | 

'  Caernarvon is the ſhire-town, and was built by 
Edward I. near the ſite of the antient Segontium, 


It is almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea and two rivers, 
-gives name to the neighbouring bay, and had 
antiently a caſtle, built alſo by Edward I. in which 
his ſon, Edward II. the firſt prince of Wales, was 
born. It is a ſmall neat town, governed by the 
:conſtable of the caſtle, who is alſo , an al- 
-derman, two bailiffs, a town-elerk, and other in- 
Ferior officers: 'The marker here is well ſuppli 

with proviſions, and there is a ferry from hence to 
Angleſey. The town gives title of earl and mar- 
quis to the duke of Chandos, and has a good tide- 
harbour. It is faid Conſtantius, the father of Con- 
ſtantine the Great, was interred here. 

Conway, or Aberconway, is a handſome town 
advantageouſly ſituated at the mouth of the river 
Conway, whence it is called e and is 
governed by an alderman and two bailifts. Here 


' was once a very ſtrong ſtately caſtle, now in ruins, 


which was built, as well as the town, by Edward 1. 
Notwithſtanding this town ftands on a fine navi- 
ble river, as broad as the Thames at Deptford, 
and capable of receiving ſhips of any burden, yet 
it has very little trade, and ſeems to be rather u 


-Hookes, of Conway, gent. who was the one and 


_ 'Fottieth child of his father, William Hookes, 


-eſquire, by Alice, his wife, and the father of ſeven 
nd twenty children. He died the 29h of March, 


-and Je 
15637“ Near this town 00d the antient city Co- 


was the capital and reſi- 


2 IS brat prog of Wales, In its neigh- 
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R 


tem ei 


bourhobd nn eee in E 
liſh called Snowdown-hills; for the — — 


of ſome of them in clear weather, may be ſeen 
the hills about Dublin, particularly the promon- 
tory of Hoath, and —— Wicklow, at the 
diſtance of ei or ninety miles. Here, and in 
other parts of North Wales; the old cuſtom of en- 
tertaining the company during their ftay at their 


_ inns with the Welſh harp ſtill prevails The nos 


velty of this cuſtom, the a it has of a 
chearful and hoſpitable welcome, together with rhe 
2 wildneſs of the muſic, renders it generally 


ell, oe SHO hs prefey good haven, 
and a little trade by fea. The — * 2 


bur tokerably welt-boile. 1. 


ve table to ſtrangers. 


Cun109171E8 and AnTIannTiEs. 5 


The promontory of Lhyn, in the 3 


angle of this ſhire,” is the Can um, or Langa- 
* of Ptolemy. * 12 
The Dictum of the Nene is foppoled to have 
ſtood where was afterwards à town named Digan- 
wy, which was ſet on fire, and. deſtroyed by light- 
ning, ſeveral ages ago. 
he higheſt — in this county, and, as it 


is thought; in Great Britain, is that called Moel 
y Wydhva, whence, 1 in a clear day, may be ſeen 
part of Ireland, Scotland, England, and the Iſle 


of Man. As theſe mountains arecalled the Britiſn 


Alps, ſo they produce fome plants and animals 


that are found only on them and the Italian Alps. 


Among the latter, is the merula ſexatilis aldravandi, . 
or rock-onzel, called in Switzerland; Berg-amzel; _ 
or mountain dlack⸗ bird; z and a fiſn called the tor 
goed found in the lakes on theſe rhountains, ant 


| ſuppoſed 


t or nine months in the year. From the. 


= — — Ir n——_—_ —  — 
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ſuppoſed to be the ſame as the roetel of the Al- 
pine lakes. It is ſaid alſo that trouts with one eye 
are ſometimes taken in theſe lakes. The places 
where Roman legions were antiently Aationed, in 
this and other counties of Wales, are generally 
known at this day by the name of Kaer Lheion, 
that is, Urbs Legionum, or the city of the Le- 
gions, with the addition of the name of the river, 
mountain, &c. near which they ſtand, to diſtin- 
guiſh. them, as Caer Lheion ar Wyk.“ In all. 


| theſe places hypocauſts, ſtoyes,: or hot vaults for 


bathing, have been diſcovered. -- | 
In this county is an antient - road, ſaid to home 


been made by Helena, the mother of Conſtantine = 


the Great ; and Matthew of Weſtminſter aſſerts, 
that the body of Conſtantius, the father of the | 
ſame Conſtantine, as already mentioned, was found 
at Caernarvon in the year 1283, and interred in the 
pariſh church there by. order of. Edward. 1. | 


: 10 511 Carey TEES 


The biſhop of Bangor 8, ig W Sir 1 
Wynne's, at Clynlliren Sir Hugh Williams' Sy 
Wer e nn ro) Bodwell's, at 8 4 Leg 


Maxin Ten. 


 Bovinanms, Exrzur, and Con rina 


' Meiiotertfire, on the ſouth, has the en ö 
of Cardigan; on the north, thoſe of Carnarvon 


and Denbigh; on the ekſt; thoſe of Montgomery 


and Denbigh ; and on the weſt the Iriſh ſea. Its 
length is about thirty-five miles, its breadth 


twenty-five, and its circumference , one hundred 
and eight, containing between four and five hun- 
" Grad. nn acres, ſix hundreds, thirty-ſeven 


pariſhes 4 


» 1 828 * i | * 22 1 k # .* a 
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pariſhes, three towns, twenty-ſix rivers, and about 
ſeventeen thouſand inhabitants. z | 


Alx, Sort, and'/Propuct. 


r _ . i +6 Eg $34 gt : 
The air of this county, which is more encum- 


bered with mountains than any other in Wales, 


is exceeding ſharp and bleak; and would 
be very unwholeſome, if the vapours from the 


Iriſh ſea were not, in a great meaſure, diſperſed 
by the high winds to which this county is ſub- 


ject. The ſoil is very rocky and barren, except 


in the valleys, which yield good corn, and paſture 
for cattle and ſneep. As the country is ſo moun- 


tainous, the inhabitants apply themſelves chiefly . 
to grazing, keeping vaſt. flocks of ſheep,: deer. 
and goats. in the mountains, and living much up- 


on butter, cheeſe, fowl, and fiſh, eſpecially her- 
rings. They have but little corn, and their black 


cattle are generally ſold to the Engliſn. The 


chief rivers of the county are the Dyffi, or Tovy, 
the Avon, the Drwrydh, and the Dee, which laſt 
runs through the lake called Lhyn Tigid, or Pim- 


ble Meer, without mixing its waters with thoſe of 


the lake, as is ſuppoſed; for the ſalmon, with 
which the river abounds, are never taken out of 
the main ſtream; and the givineads, a fiſh 


peculiar to the lake, are never found in it. This lake 


is very large, and winds, it is pretended, will make 
it overflow, but land- floods never. The fiſn in the 
lakes, and the herbs on the rocks and mountains 
here, like thoſe in Caet narvonſhire, and other 


hilly parts of Wales, are ſaid to be much the ſame 


as thoſe of the Alps. This county lies in the dio- 
ceſe of Bangor, and ſends no member to parlia- 
ment, except a knight of the ſhire; for it has no 
toe tenz H c fo te na 


CRIET 
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CA Towns. 


Harlech, « or Ha rlegh, has a hatbour for ſhips, | 
but no ſhips for the harbour. Here is an old 
caſtle; with a garriſon for the ſecurity of the coaſt, 
— — * or conſtable of the oaſtle, has a ſa- 

* — and is always mayor of 
— — lace is ſuppoſed to have been a 
Roman ſtation, Es coins that have been found 
about it. The caſtle was diſtnantled when it 
was taken by the n forces in the civil 
way 


 Dollgelly ſtands at the foot of the moun- 
wie Idris, faid to be one of the higheſt in Great 
Britain. Noman coins, particularly ſome ſilver 
pieces of Trajan and Hadrian have been diſco- 
vered in the neighbourhood. It is but an ordi- 
nary town, has a manufacture of een and 
fome commodious inns. -. 

Bala, though a ſmall place among che moun- 
tains, has .a market, and is à corporation, go- 
. 2 »— = ſtands near Pimble-Meer. 


| AntgirIn and Contovrries. ES 


In the year 1692, A golden to quis, conſiſting 
of * or — bars tw-iſted er like a hat- 


band, and four feet in length, us og «up in a 
prone! near the caftle of Harlech. 

In the north-weſt point of the county, the re- 
mains of s Roman way, ſaid to have been made 
by Helen, mother of Conſtantine the Great, is 
Rill viſible, _ 

A ſtrange phenomenon was obſeryed here in 
1694. A fiery exhalation of a bluiſh colour croſſed 
an arm of the ſea from Caernarvonſhire, and pe- 
netrated this county about a mile. It * 


3 


| 25 W 20 2k $1757 ol 
took the ſame courſe every night for ſome months, 


and ſet fire to ſeveral ticks of hay, and two 


7 ae gm conſtantly to and from the 
place, and in 


och a degree, that a great . enſued among 
the cattle ; but it did no hurt to the people, who 
frequently approached it to ſave their hay or corn, 
by IT'S. a hoiſe, blowing: horns, and firing 


” The only ſear” we have heard of i in this county, 
is onkes belonging to —— Vaughan, eſquire, of 
uy ge ad Nonnau, near Dolgelly. 


427 


eis Moxroourzrenins. 


\Boonyanris, Exrzur, and ConTenrs: 


| "| Mantquaizerthier! is bonsai bet the ſouth with 


5 Cardiganſhire and Radnorſhire; on the north with 
Denbighſhire, part of Merionethfhire, and Shrop- 
hire ; on the weſt with Merionethſhire ; and on 
the eaſt with Shropſhire and Radnorſhire. Its 
length is commonly reckoned at thirty miles, its 
breadth twenty-five, and its circumference ninety- 
four; in which ſpace are contained five hundred 
and ſixty thouſand acres, ſeven hundreds, forty- 
ſeven pariſhes, fix market-towns, twenty-five ri- 


vers, and near thirty-four thouſand inhabitants. 


3 the county lies in the dioceſe of St. 

2 * part in thoſe of Bangor and Here- 
It eng two members to parliament, viz. 

5 "for the ſhire, and another for the town of 

with Fembra which gives title of earl, together 
ic „ to the noble ro of Herbert. 


vor. Il. FO B b | | Arx, 


. 
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fecting the graſs and air to 
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| £3 En Alx, Soll, and ProDuce. 


milder in the vallies, and wholeſome in both, A 


greater propo rtion of this county is level ground 
than af the two laſt, where the ſoil is gene- 
rally very good, yielding plenty of corn and 
paſture ; but on the mountains it is page 
and barren. The cattle and horſes are larger 
than thaſe of moſt of the other counties of Wales, 
eſpecially in the diſtricts that lie towards the Se- 
vern. It is alſo well, ſtored with fiſh and fowl. 
The principal rivers of the county are the Severn, 
which riſes in Plyn-Lhymmon mountain, and after 
a winding courſe of twenty miles, enters Shrop- 
ſhire, .the Tanat, and the Turgh. The Tanat, 
after a ſhort courſe, falls into the Severn, and the 
Turgh into the Tanat. ran thc 


5 Cui Towus. 


Montgomery, the capital, took ity preſent Eng- 


Hſh, name from Roger de Montgomery, earl of 


Shrewſbury, who built the caſtle ; but ic is called 
by the Welſh Tre' Valdwin, that is, Baldwin's 
town, having been built by Baldwin, lieutenant of 
the marches of Wales, in the reign of William I. 
The Welſh, after having put the garriſon to the 
ſword, demoliſhed it in 1095 but Henry III. re- 


rough, with other liberties. It is a large and to- 
lerable well- built ton, governed by two bailiffs, 
coroners, burgeſſes, &c. but in the choice of its 


member, the burgeſſes of Llanidlos, Llanvilling, 


Mackynleth, and Welſh-pool, have an equal 
vote with thoſe of Montgomery. Fe 


Llanidlos 


built it, and granted it the privilege of a free-bo- 


WA 17S” 7 34; 
Lanidlos ſtands near the head of the Severn, 
but is of no account. In the pariſh, which be- 
longs to the dioceſe of Bangor, are mines of cop- 
per-and tead;, © - [: (37 Of Wh £1 2 | 11380 

Machynleth, where is a harbour for boats, and 
a ſtone bridge over the Dovy, on which the place 
_—_ is an antient town in the dioceſe of St. 
A N nean | * 

Llanvilling or Vyllyn has a good market for 
wool, corn, and cattle. The town, which is 
pretty well built for this part of the country, is a 
corporation, governed by two bailiffs, who are 
alſo alter ef the peace within their liberties. 

Welch-pool is a large town and a corporation, 
governed by bailiffs. It ſtands on a lake, has a 
manufacture of flannels, and is ſtiled by the 
Welſh Tralhiva. Near this town is a caſtle, called 
from the reddiſh ſtones of whieh it is built, Red 
caſtle, belonging to the earl of Powis, with this 
ſhort inſcription over the gate, fc tamen, intimat- 
ing that though the family is deſcended from 
a natural ſon of the firſt earl of Pembroke, it had 
notwithſtanding attained to its preſent eminence 
and dignity. 


AnTiquitIts, &c. 

Machylnhath, at the extremity of the county 
weſtward, is ſuppoſed to be the Roman Maglona, 
where, in the reign of Honorius, was a garriſon 
to awe the mountaineers. | 

At two miles diſtance from hence is a place 
called in Welſh Kevn-Kair, that is, the back of a 
city, ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation, as 
the remains of a circular wall are ftill to be ſeen, 
and Roman coins are ſometimes found about it. 

Meirod, near the banks of the river Turgh, is 
ſuppoſed to be the antient Mediolanum, many 

DS: monuments 
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monuments of antiquity having been diſco- 
vered' there, and conſiderable ruins ſtill remaining. 
| Kaet-Sws, on the Severn, is thought to have 
been founded by the Romans, becauſe bricks 


ſuch as they uſed are here frequently dug up. 


Near this place, which appears to have been con- 
ſiderable formerly, and to have had a caſtle, and 
at leaſt, one church, are the remains of three diffe- 


rent encampments. 


CnIET SEATs. 


Earl of Powis's, at Powis caſtle, near Welſh- 
pool, at Battington-hall, at Lhymore-lodge, and 
at Lyffin ; lord viſcount Hereford's, at Nauterib- 
be; Sir Richard Corbet's, baronet, at Leighton; 
Sir John Dowel Pryce's, baronet, at Newton; 
Mr, Wynne's at Llody era. 
We now proceed to South Wales, containing 


Cardigan, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Glamorgan, 


Brecknock, and Radnorſhires, which we ſhall de- 
ſcribe in order. 3 5 
| Cab aAusUIz. 
BounD ARIZ 8 Exrzxr, and ConTENTS. 
This county is bounded by Pembroke and Caer 


, matthenſhires on the ſouth ; by Merioneth and 
Montgomeryſhires on the north; by Radnor and 


\*  Brecknockſhires on the eaſt ; and by the Iriſh a 


od the weſt. Its length is about_forty miles, is 
breadth eighteen, — its circumference ninety 
containing about five hundred and twenty thou 
ſand acres, five hundreds, ſixty- four pariſhes, fi 


. market-towns, and about thirty-four thouſand in. 


habitants. The county lies wholly in the dioceſe 8 
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St. David's, and ſends two members to parliament, 
viz, one for the county, and one for the ſhire- town. 


Air, Soil, and PRopuce, 


The air of this, as moſt of the other Welſh 
counties, is ſharp upon the mountains, but much 
warmer in the vallies, and wholeſome in both. 


The foil is but poor upon the hills, though . 


they produce paſture ſufficient to feed numerous 
| flocks of ſheep and goats; but in the vallies 
the ſoil is rich, and yields plenty of corn and paſ- 
ture for black cattle. Here is a ſcarcity of 
coal and other fewel ; but ſtore of ſea and ri- 
ver fiſh, wild: and tame fowl, ſeveral rich- lead 
mines, and ſome that produce ſilver. As to the 
face of the country, the northern and eaſtern parts 
are a continued ridge of mountains; but the ſouthern 
and weſtern diſtricts are more level. The principal 
rivers are the Teivi, the Rydal, and the Iſtwyth ; 
the firſt is called by Ptolemy Tuerobius, and the 
laſt is ſuppoſed to be the antient Stuccia: they 
all diſcharge themſelves into the Iriſh ſea. In this 
county are allo ſeveral large lakes. 
Chixr Towns. 

Cardigan, the capital of the county, is called 
by the Welſh Aber-Teivi, from its ſituation at 
the mouth of the Teivi, over which it hath a ſtone 
bridge. Here was antiently a caſtle built by Gil- 
bert de Clare, which is now in ruins. The town 
is a corporation, conſiſting of a mayor, aldermen, 
a coroner, two bailiffs, and thirteen common- coun- 
cil-men, has a handſome church, a gaol for the 
county; and a public hall, in which the town and 
county buſineſs is tranſacted, and the aſſizes held. 
It enjoys alſo a good harbour, and a briſk trade, eſ- 

B b 3 Pecially 
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y to Ireland, to which, and other places, it ex- 
ports a great deal of lead. This town gives title of 
earl to the noble family of Brudenel, now advanced 
to that of duke of Montagu, The member return- 
ed to parliament is choſen by this and four other 
boroughs jointly, In 1729, the ton and pariſh paid 
only twenty- two pounds ſiꝶ ſhillings and eight- 
pence — the land- tax, when it was at four 
ſhillings in che pound. Cardigan bay is a large gulph 
of the ſea, then mouth of it extending from Cardi- 
gan point to Barſey-iſland, about twelve leagues. 

Ships bound to or from Ireland often take ſhelter 
here in ſtreſs of weather, and there is good riding 
in ſeveral parts of 1 ir, according to the winds ; bur 
the only tolerable haven is — called Traeth 
2 Mo in a branch . it d Pullhelly- 
ba 


J. 

Ab yth had antiently 2 caſtle and walls 
bullet Gilbert de Clare. . name 1 be- 
ag ſituated at the mouth of the Iſtwyth, though 
ſtanding in reality at the mouth of the Rhy- 
dal. It is a pretty large town, and drives a conſi- 
derable trade in lead and fiſh, an cod, hit. 
ing, and herring. 

Llanbadarn-vawr, a pretty good town, and 
once the ſee of a biſhop,. whoſe cathedral was de- 
dicated to St. Patern, an Armorican, Its magiſ- 
trates are a portreve and ſteward ʒ and enjoys a 

market, but a very indifferent harbour. 

Lulanbedor St. Peter, or Pont - Steffan. Here is 
a good market moſt wy art of the ſummer for cos, 
Caves, and ſheep. The rown, which is but ſmall, 
ſtanding on — — by the river Teivi, over which 
extends a ene rned by a e 
Reward, — two —— * 
ws overned by a mayor; bas 2 hand- 

ut is remarkable for nothing elſe, 
Irtands (nth river Teivi 


Auris 


ANT1QUITIES, anc CuriosTIES. 


Lhannia, in the pariſh of Lhanddivi-brevi, i is 


ſuppoſed to be the antient Lovantium or Lovan- 


tinum. Inſcriptions and coins have been found 


about it, with other teſtimonials of antiquity. 


At Stratfleur, or Strata- florida, on the river 
Teivi, were antiently kept the records for South 


Wales. Here too was formerly a conſiderable 
2 
The higheſt mountain in Wales, viz. -Plym- 


Lhymmon, where the Severn and ſeveral —— 
rivers have their ſource, lies partly in this county ; 


and partly in Montgomeryſhire. 

In 1690 was as diſcovered a lead mine in this ſhire, 
the ore of which was ſo near the ſurface in ſome 
places, that the moſs and graſs did but juſt cover it. 

In this, as moſt of the other counties of Wales, 


and generally on the hills, are many rude ftone 


monuments, which are thought to have been bu- 
rial · places in the time of paganiſm. 

Many coins, ſome of them of gold, have been 
found in this county. They are a little hollow on 
one fide, and have impreſſions or characters (if 
they may be fo called) different from thoſe of Ro- 
man and all other coins: they muſt therefore 
have been ſtamped by theBritons before the Roman 
conqueſt; for thoſe that were coined after, as ſome 
of Caſſivelan and Oey 1 Roman letters 
on em. 60 


es 


1 un Sid | 
* Liſbuce's, at. Croſwood 3 Sir Herbent 


Lloyd's, at Pateryell John Heth et s, A . 


pt nn od E 
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. PEMBROKESHIRE. - 
+ Bovnparies, ExrtxT, and ConTawrs. | 


This county is bounded: on all ſides by the 
Iriſh ſea, except on the eaft, where it joins ta 
Caermarthenſhire, and on the north-eaſt to Car- 
hs ory It lies the neareſt to Ireland of any 
county in Wales. Its length is twenty-ſix miles, 
its breadth twenty, and its circumference ninety- 
three, within which it contains about four hundred 
and twenty thouſand acres, one hundred and 
forty - five pariſhes, ſeven hundreds, one city, 
nine market towns, two foreſts, and about twen- 
ty· ſix thouſand inhabitants. This county lies in 
the dioceſe of St. David's, and ſends three mem- 
bers to parliament, viz. one for the ſhire, one 
2 r and one for the town of Pem- 


Ain, SolL, and Propvuce. 


The air of Pembrokeſhire, conſidering its ſitu · 

ation, is good; Hut it is in general better the 
farther from the fea. As there are but few moun- 
tains, the ſoil is generally fruitful, eſpecially. on 
the ſea caaſts ; nor are its mountains altogether 
unprofitable, but produce paſture ſufficient to main- 
tain great numbers of ſheep and goats. Its other 
commodities are corn, cattle, pit - coal, marle, 
fiſh, and fowl. Among theſe laſt are falcons, 
called here peregrins. The inhabitants of this 
county make a very pleaſant durable fire of culm, 
which is the duſt. of coal made up into balls, 
with a third part of mud. The county is well 
watered by the rivers Clethy, Dougledye, Cled- 


— 


hew, and Teive, which laſt parts it from Cardi- 
2 3 90 ; - ganſbre. 


4 V Abr $1432, 377 


ire. There is a diviſion of the county 
filed Rhos in the Welſb, by which is meant 4 


large green plain, This is inhabited by the 
de 


ndents of the Flemings, placed there by 
Henry 1. to curb the Welſh, who were never 


able to expel them, tho? they often attempred it. 


On the coaſts, of this county, as well as on thoſe 
of Glamorganſhire and the Severn ſea, is found 
the lactuca marina of Cambden, being a marine 
plant, or weed, which, when dreſſed in a certain 
manner, is eaten by the inhabitants, and called 
laver, or black butter. Os GELS 


REY 


- Career Towns; - 


pembroke is the county- town, and ſtands on 
a a creek of Milford-haven, over which it has two 


handſome bridges. It had antiently a caſtle, in 
which Hen. VII was born, and was ſurrounded with 


walls; but both are now gone to decay. The town 


is a corporation, and gives title of earl to the noble 
tamily of Herbert, as well as Montgomery. It is the 


largeſt town next to Caermarthen in Wales, as well 
as the moſt wealthy; and its trade is ſo conſiderable, - 
that it employs near two hundred ſhips and veſſels 


on its own account, There are two churches 


and a cuſtom-houſe, and the ſea at every tide 
flows up to its walls. 


 ._Milford-haven is one of the fineſt harbours in 
Europe, and the beſt in the three kingdoms, It 


lies on the north- ſide near the mouth of the Briſtol 
channel, and is very large, ſafe, and deep. There 
is no danger nor difficulty in going in or out with 
the tide, or almoſt any wind. If a ſhip comes in 
without a cable or anchor, ſhe may run aſhore on 


. . the 00ze, and there lie ſafe till ſhe is refitted, and 
In an hour's time ſhe may get out of the harbour 
Into the open ſea, It lies extremely . 


4 


* 


a 
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for ſhips bound from the Engliſh or Briſtol chan- 
nels to Ireland, or farther weſt, and from thence 
to the channels. It is faid a thouſand fail may 
rid ſecure, there being many bays; creeks, and 
roads in it. Tho' the fortification and improve- 
ment of this noble harbour hath been often 
much talked of, and even a large ſum granted by 
rliament for that purpoſe, yet very little hat 
itherto beth done, and it ſtill continues in a great 
meaſure neglecteec. * „ al 
© Haverfordweſt is a handſome; populous, trading 
town on the Dougledye, having three pariſh 
churches, beſides one in the out- parts, a com- 
modious key for ſhips of burden, a cuſtom- houſe, 
a free- grammar - ſchool, a charity-ſchool, an alms- 
Houſe, and à fine ſtone bridge over the Doug- 
ledye. Here was antiemly a ptiory and a caſtſe; 
the town being ſtrongly walled. It is now a 
corporation and county of itſelf, governed by a 
mayor and aldermen, who compoſe a common- 
council, a ſheriff, town- clerk, two bailiffs, and 
other inferior officers. The mayor is admiral, 
coroner, eſcheator, and clerk of the markets with- 
in the liberties of the town. Here is the county 
20], and here the aſſizes are kept. The neigh- 
rhood of the town is full of gentry; and its 
trade ſo conſiderable, that it is one of the moſt 
fleuriſhin places in Wales. by we 
St. David's, the Latin name of which is Me- 
nevia, ſtands on that 1 called by 
Ptolemy, Octopitarum; by the Welſh, Pibid-= 
rog and Cantfer Dewi; and by the Engliſh, 
St. David's Head. Both the town and promotitoty 
had their names from Dewi, or David, who was 
archbiſhop of Caerleon, but tranſlated the archi- 
1 al dighity hither in king Arthur's days. 
This fame David gave rife to thè cuſtom ſtill ob- 
ferved by the Welſh, of wearing a leak in their 
128 | | hats 
3 


WALES gg 


hats on the firſt. of March ; for before an engage- 
ment with the Saxons, in which it would ſeem 
that he acted in quality of general, he ordered his 
ſoldiers to ſtick each a leak in his cap, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the enemy. The Welch call the 
town Tyde wi, i. e. David's-houſe: It appears to have 
been antiently a conſiderable city; but afterwards 
ſuffered fo much by the loſs of the archiepiſcopal 
dignity, and by the ravages of Saxons, Danes, 
— pirates, that it was at laſt quite reduced, and 
is now almoſt deſerted, tho' ſtill the ſee of a biſhop, 
who has a palace and cathedral, which is a vehe« 
rable old building. What has prevented in a 
great meaſure. its reſtoration in peaceable times, 
is its barren unhealthy ſituation; which, as Girals 
dus long fince obſerved, is neither chad with trees, 
watered with rivers, nor adorned with mea- 
dows, but continually expoſed to ſtorms and 
tempeſts. The ecclefiaſtics belonging to the 
cathedral, beſides the biſhop, are a chanter, 
who is next to the biſhop, there being no dean, 
the chancellor, the treaſurer, four archdeacons, 
who, with the others, make up twenty-one canons, 
In the dioceſe are three hundred and eight pariſhes, 
which take up the counties of Pembroke, Card 
gan, Caermarthen,' Brecknock, and Radnor, 
with a fmall part of thoſe of Monmouth, Here- 
ford, and Montgomery. From the promontory 
in a clear day, Ireland may be ſeen very 
diſtinct, being only forty miles diſtant. A little 
off the extremity of the promontory or head are 
thoſe rocks, infamous for ſhipwrecks, called the 
Biſhop-and his clecks. Great flights of birds of 
various kinds reſort to them in the ſpring to 
breed. Ameng theſe are the puffins and thoſe 
_ falled Harry birds, which breed in holes like 
rabbits, and are taken with nets. Others lay and 
hatch their eggs on the bare rocks, It is 1 
78 able, 
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able, that all theſe birds both come and go in the 
night, and are commonly ſeen. for a week about 
Chriſtmas, and then diſappear till April; after 
which they continue till Auguſt, | 
Tenby, or Tenbigh, ſituated on a rock on 
the ſouth coaſt of this ſhire, and called by the 
Welſh Dinbeck y Piſcod, from its plenty of 
fiſh, is a neat town, has a good key and road 
for ſhipping, a conſiderable trade to Ireland, a 
reat export of coals, and a ſhare. in the herring 
Ribery. Here ſtood formerly a caſtle, which was 
demoliſhed in the civil wars. The town. is. go- 
verned by a mayor and bailiff. SETS 
Whiſton, tho a mean place, is governed by a 


mayor and bailiff. 155 
PFiſhgard, or Fiſcard, has a good harbour, and 
ſome trade in herrings. The town is ſituated at the 
mouth of the river Givain, and thence. is called 
by the Welſh Aber-Givain. It is governed by a 
mayor, bailiffs, and other officers. 1 7 
Newport had antiently a caſtle, which is now in 
ruins. Tho' but a poor ill built place, yet it 
has a good harbour, a fair church, and ſome trade 
with Ireland. The Welſh name is Trendraeth, 
1. e. a town on the ſand. Jt is governed by a 
portreve and bailiff, SI 

_ Killgarring, or Kilgarran, ſtands on the river 
Teivi, which abounds with ſalmon, and has a 
cataract called the Salmon's-leap ; becauſe the ſal- 
mon, when they come up to it — the ſea, bend 
their tails to their mouth, and, with a jerk, throw 
themſelves up to the top of the fall. Giraldus 


ſays, this river formerly bred beavers, but there 
are none found near it now. The town has a har- 
bour for boats, and had formerly a caſtle, at this 
time in ruins. It conſiſts of one ſtreet, and is go · 
verned by a portreve and bailifs. 


16 : 1 « 
P . - . by 
= 4 : ; St. 
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St. Dogmael ſtands alſo on the river er Teivi, and 


is governed by a portreve and bailiffs. Ther 
was antiently a monaſtery at this place. | 


— and Conourmins, F 


21 On the coaſt of this county is a , called 
Boſharſton- meer, ſo deep that it could never be. 
fathomed; It makes a great noiſe before a ſtorm, 
and is thought to have a ſubterraneous communi- 
cation with the ſea. 

Here was once the great ferry for Ireland, and. 
tho' the paſſage from Holyhead is nearer to Dub- 
lin, yet it is more dangerous, by reaſon of the 
ſudden guſts of wind from the mountains. A. 
wind will carry a veſſel from hence t to Warerſord, 

in ſeven or eight hours. 

There are fix rivers in this county, whoſe. 
names are nearly the ſame, which is a ſingularity 
for which Dr. Gibſon, tho wellacquainted with the 

Welſh language, cannot account. The rivers are 
the Tave, Towa, Tawy, Towy, Tivy, and Tovy. 
Of theſe the Tivy is navigable for ſmall veſſels to 
Cardigan, and the Tovy to Caermarthen. 
Carew caſtle, which ſtands. on one of the bays 
of Milford-haven, gave name and origin to the 
illuſtrious family of Carew. 
Ona ſea- cliff, within half a mile of St. ye OY 
is a prodigious large ſtone, altogether rude and 
unpoliſhed, called in Welſh, As Maen Sig]; or the 


1 rocking ſtone; for being mounted on divers 


others, it was ſo equally poiſed, that a man might 
Wo ſhaken it with one finger; but the poſition 
of it was ſo altered by ſome ſoldiers in ROY 
wars, that it is now almoſt immovable. ? 
St. David, the patron of the Welſh, is aid to 
have been uncle to king Arthur, to have lived 
one Wann forty-ſix years, ſixty-five. of my 
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he was # biſhop or archbiſhop, and to have been in- 
terred in the Lene of St. David's in 642. 
It is ſaid that on the coaſt of this county, the 
trunks of trees have been often ſeen at low ebbs 
faſt in the ground, by which it would appear that 
the ſea had gained nk the land. The trunks, 
through time, were Bae as hard ad eln as 
In Ronny a) ao a mee Web rude Mes- ; 
numents as we have already mentioned; ſome of 
them circular or oval, ſome in the form of cheſts 5 
| 7 fuppofed to be ſepulchral monuments or 
Druid — Beſides theſe, there are many an- 
tient tumon, or artificial mounts for urn-burial ; 
and in this county; as well as in Cardiganſhire, 
many inſeriptions have been found, fome in cha- 
racters quite unintelligible, and bers in 1 
man 1 Gough of doubtful ere 


Ir eimer gabs. | 


Sir Richard Philipss $ at Picton - caſtle; Sit . | 
liam N at Orielton and e 


CArtuaR THENSHIRE: 


e ExTENT, and Conrmers, 


— has the Severn ſea, or St. George 
channel on the ſouth, Cardiganfhire on the north, 
the ſhires of Brecknock and Glamorgan on the 
eaſt, and Pembrokeſhire on the weſt, Its greateſt 
length is between thirty and forty miles, its 
| breadth upwards of twenty, and its circumfe- 
rence about one hundred and two. It lies wholly 
in the dioceſe of St. David's, and contains fix hun- 
dreds, in which are eighty-ſeven pariſhes, eight 
market towns, ſeventeen thouſand” inhabitants, 
5 twenty 


W A IL E 8. [7 922 
2 rivers, great and 4 ni a | 


Gow . re: acres. 


| Ain, Som, and. Pronyer,”” 15 
"The alr of this county 1 eſteemed wholeſome; 
and as the ſoil is leſs rocky and mountainous —— 
in moſt of thoſe we have already deſcribed, it is p 
tidnally more fertile, both in corn and paſture 


alſo tloathed with wood, and well ſupplied with | 


coal and limeſtone, The moſt Ver rivers 
of the county are the Towy, the Cothy, and the 


| Tave, of which the firſt abounds in delicate ſalmon. 
It ſends only two members to parliament, namely, 


one for the county, and another for the bor 
of Caermarthe n. 


ef ar up cn Towss, | 


© Cacrmarthen, the ſhire - town, is — on 
the river Towy, over which it has à fine ſtone 
bridge: along the river is alſo a commodious 
key, to which ſhips' of good burden have ac- 


j 


town is a place of great antiquity, being the 


— roviſions, both by its river, and from thie 


ing country. It is not only a populous 


— omen but a polite pl ace, many of the neigh- 
bouring gentry reſiding there in winter; having 


Plays, Ils, Ky aſſeriblics,” for their amuſement. 
t 


18 a corporation and county of itſelf, with power 
to hold courts and make bye-laws. King James 
the Firſt granted it a fair, called Lammas fair. The 
town had antiently walls, with a ſtrong caſtle, and 
was the ſeat of the Welſh parliaments, being ac- 

counted then the capital of the country. Here were 
held the courts of chancery and exchequer for South 
Wales, till the whole was united to England in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Abour the year four hundred 


and 


% 
e ̃ ] ˙ - — 
hy 
— 


ceſs; and its 5 4 is very conſiderable. The 
Maridunum of Ptolomy, and is plentifully ſupplied 
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and eiglity.was born the famous Merlin, or Merdhin 
Emrys, as the Britiſh writers call him, who being 
very learned, eſpecially in the mathematics, for the 
time he lived in, was eſteemed a Ap or con- 
jurer. Near this town is a wood called Merlin's 
Grove, to which he is ſaid to have often retired for 
contemplation. Many of his pretended prophecies 
are ſtill preſerved in this country. The town gives 
the title of marquis to bis grace the duke of Leeds. 
The adjacent country is the richeſt and moſt de- 
Ighuful- in Wales. 

: Kidyely, ſtands on a. bay on the ſouth-ſide. of 
Fit county. It has a harbour, but too much 
choaked up with ſands. to be of any great- uſe. 
Old Kidwely, on the other ſide the river Gwen- 
dfraethvechan, had once a caſtle and walls, which 
have been long {ſince in ruins. The new is a 
mayor-town, and had formerly a cenſiderable cloth 
manufacture; but now chief depenidence 1 8 up- 
on the fiſhery.  - | 

Lanimdovery. There are ſome remains of a 

Roman way here; and Roman bricks, with ſome 
other antiquities, have been found in and about 
it. It ſtands upon the river. Tawy, called by 
Ptolomy, Tobius, and is a town- corporate, 12 
verned by a bailiff and twelve chief burgeſſes 
Here was antiently a caſtle, which hath been long 
in ruins. 
Iulandilovawr, fituated. on FR river Towy, over 
which there is a handſome ſtone bridge, is a 
pretty good town, and has a tolerable market 
tor corn, cattle, and other proviſions. 

Langharn, Langhern, or Taleharn. Here was 
formerly a caſtle, now in ruins. The town, which 
is a pretty good one, ſtands at the mouth of the 
Towy, and has a few ſhips, with a little trade by ſea. 
Lanelthy, or Lanelly, built on the e 
near the river Og, is a conſiderable. en | 

e id 711 * 
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which ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four 3 


W 1 * * 
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5 i thi parkd-6F Len Newyih, t New Chureby 1 


hear Caermarthen, is a ſtone pillar with this im 
ſoription: cpuleæbruim Sewverini fi Seberi. This pa- 
riſh is noted for having been the reſidence of the 
anceſtors of Olive? Cromwell. His grear-gratid+ 
father was Aves ef Williams; eſquire, of this 
pariſh,” who märfying a After of Thomas Crom- 
well, 6afl of Eſſex, had dy her Sir Richard Wil: 
liams, who change 4 his nanie to Cromwell, and 
was —— great gen , of the Protector. | 


| med Brony Scawen, in Lhan Boy= 
2 pon , above two handed: coins, all of Myer; 


and ſome of the moſt antient ever found in Britain, 
were diſcovered in 1692, by two ſhepherd boys 
in 2 leaden boxes, very near the ſurface of 

172 at © the entty of 4 ſpacious camp 
called 1 Gact. This camp is of an' oval form; 


about three hundred paces in eircumference, with 


a rampire between two and three yards in height, 
and a tumulus or barrow on each fide of it. 
Near Cüermarthen, towards the eaſt, may be 
ſeed the kits of Kaſtelk Karreg, which was 
ſituated on a ſteep inacceſſible rock ; and alſo ſe⸗ 


veral vaſt caverns, ſuppoſed to have been copper- 


mines of the Romans. Near this ſpot is a fountain 


like the fes. Several · ſtönès alſo have been found 
here, ** hy 1 the Latin inſcriptions on them, 
ern e | 
Wr. "he bank f t 
e ſtood Ty Gwyn ar Davy, i. e e, the White 
the rwer Taff; ſo called becauſe it 
built — 


White Hazel rods for a ſummer - houſe 
where; in 91% Howel, furnamed the good prines 
of Wales, held a great cotiacil or aſſembly, cone 
Wor- III. 8 liſting 


river Taff, or Tav, mir 21 
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fiſting of one hundred and forty eccleſiaſtics, be- 
ſides laymen, in which he enacted a body of laws 
for his people. Theſe laws have been printed in 
Latin and Welſh, with curious notes by Dr. Wot- 


At Kilmaen Lhwyd, not far from the laſt men- 
tioned place, an earthen veſſel containing a conſi- 
derable quantity of Roman coins of - baſe fil 


ver from the time of Commodus (who firſt de- 


baſed the ſilver Roman coins) to the fifth tribune- 
ſhip of Gordian the Third, Here is alſo a circle 
of huge ſtones like thoſe we have taken notice of 
in other parts of Wales, - Pub Ae 


I his county abounds with antient forts, camps, 


and tumuli or barrows. 
. Carte Szars. 


Duke of Bolton's at Emlyn-caſtle, on the north 
weſt edge of the county; the biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's, at Aberquilly, near Caermarthen; Sir Ed- 
ward Vaughan Manſell's, baronet, at Trinſaran 


Sir Richard Manſell's, baronet, at Iſcheod; George 
Rice's, eſquire, at Newton-caſtle ; Griffith Phi- 


lips's, eſquire, at Cwmgilly ; John Stepney's, eſqz 


era GLAMORGANSHIRE: _ 


OW ALVES gy 


rence about one hundred and ſateen, containing 
five hundred and forty thouſand acres, fifty eight 
thouſand inhabitants, ten hundreds, as many mar- 
ket- towns, and eighteen patiſhes. It was fors 
merly full of caſtles, moſt of which are now fallen 
to decay. It hath many ſmall harbouts on the 
coalt for exporting coals and proviſions: of the 
former it ſends large quantities both to England 
and Ireland; but of the latter to England almoſt 
wy, eſpecially butter. It ſends two members 

to parliament, one for the ſhire and one for the. 
wok of Cardiff. & 


At, Son, 5 Paobuct. 


| Ob the Both fide, where there ate mountains 
covered a· great part of the year with ſnow; the air 
is ſharp, and the foil very indifferent; but on the 

ſouth ſide, as the country approaches nearer to a 
level, the ſoil grows better, producing plenty 
doth of corn and graſs. Its commodities are 
black cattle, ſheep, coals, lead, fiſh, and butter. 
The chief rivers of this county, which altogether 
amount to ſixteen, are the Rhymney or Remney, 
the Taff, the Ogmore, rhe” Avon; the Cledaugh, 
and 5 Tavye. oy 


cums Townd, 


Cirdiff be; capi id, the Britiſh name of which 
is Caer- Dycth, nds on the Tavye or Taff, about 
four miles from its mouth, where there is a 

good harbour; but only ſmall veſſels come up 
to the town.” In the teign of William Ru- 
fus, one Fitz Haron, a Norman, got poffeſſion 
of this town ard county, having been invit- 
ed to its aſſiſtance by Ju i ap Gwyrgant, Who 
en revolted from 1 "own prince; but after 


e 2 2 1 Fitz - 
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Fitz Harmon had: 15105 Th ap Tewdwr, 
prince of Wales, he:diſpoſſeſſed Juſtin ap Gwyr- 
goo: anddivided — rh among his followers, 
ak e is pretty lege has ſe vera] fairs, for corn, 
ow 1 horſes, ad ſwipe, and plentifal. mar- 
SV Here is a ſtrong, ſtately, Paaious caftle, 
which Ne 8 1 2 wa 39 0 audit for 


8 che a Hy 4 18 — 
ear] of Pe 1 4 or his deputy, two bailiffs, wha 
| hold a court of record every fortnight, and are 
juſtices of the peace, twelve aldermen, as many ca- 
pital burgeſſes, a ſteward, town-clerk, &c. It is 
{aid to be the moſt beautiful town in all South 
Wales, Hapdiggin a level fruitful fail, and encom- 
paſſed, at a little diſtance, with pleaſant hills. Ro- 
bett Curthoſe died a ee in the caſtle of Cardiff 
anno 1134, after havin had his eyes put out by 
his brother. In this, as in moſt other comas, were 
antiently ſeveral conyents. 
.  Llandaff is a biſhop! s ſee, the dioceſe of which 
compr a one hundr 1 and ſeventy · ſeven pa. 
riſhes. cathedral, a ſtately ſtructure, was firſt 
built by the Gallic 1 Bl Germanus and; Lupus, 
when they came over to ſuppreſs the Pelagian he- 
reſy, and dedicated to St. Talio; but the preſent 
edifice was erected by. babes Urban near ſeven 
hundred years ago. This, 3 a very antient 
biſhopric, is extremely; poor, a r nce ng 
to one of its biſhops, wh is ſaid to have alienate 
7 7 of its revenues in the reign. of Henry VIII. 
The city is very; mean, ſituated in 4, bottom 
Feen. of , the Taff, as its er 
| 1 intimates. for it benifies. a church upon the 
15 At a little diſtance from hence is a fmall 
_ Iſland, called Barry, from St. Baruch, who lies bu- 
ricd there, which gave both ee ang, origin 05 


* 


* — . T3 © * 4 ' 4 
: 4 # * ne . wt * s N % b 4 . 
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the family of the earl of Barrymore in Ireland, once 
proprietors of it. At Wormſhiead point, a good 


way further to the welt, is a ſmall lift or erevice 


in the ground. into which, if a handful of duſt or 
ſand. s chrown, it will be blown back into the 
air; and ifa perſon lies down, and lays his ear to 
its he will, hear diſtinctly a hollow noiſe like that 
of a prodigious large pait of bellows, occaſioned by 
the reciprocal mation of the ſea under the arched 
and rocky * of the hegdiand,' i. 


Co bridge the river Ewenny, not far 


from its mouth. From à Rone bridge over this 


river, it ĩs/called by the Welſh, P ohtvaen. It has 


a harbour for boats, and a goed market for corn, 
cattle, and ſheep. The, chief magiſtrate is a balliff 


m annually, and br by the 
ear] of Pembroke's deputy+conſtable of the neigh- 
bauring gaſtle of St. Quinting //; - | 


At Newton, in this neighbourhood, is-a very 


particular furt of fountain, which, at high water, 
is very low, but at ebb is full to the brim, tho 
it never overflows. Theſe effects are ſuppoſed to 
be occaſioned by the air, which at full ſea not 
having vent, ſtops the ſources of the ſpring, but 
at low water finds a paſſage, and no longer con- 
fines it. Not fur from henet is Boverton, ſup- 
poſed.10, be the Bovium of Antoninus. 
Neath, in Britiſn Nedh, is a pretty large old 
town on a river of the ſame name, over which it 


has a ſtone bridge. The trade of the place conſiſts 


chiefly in the exportation of cbals, which are found 
in great plenty in the neighbouting hills, It is 
verned by à portreve, choſen annually, and - 
worn in hy the deputy - conſtable of the caſtle. 
Betwixt this and Cardiff is a large bay called 
Cardiff. bay; and on the other ſide of 2 river 
are the ruins of a ſtately abbey, and a very antient 
5 394 nee. & ©: 161 on AM 
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caſtle. Here the Nidum of | Antoninus is abr 
to have ſtood. 

Swanſey. Camber 92 $ this en wit called at 
| firſt by the Engliſh, Swinſey; from porpoiſes or 

ſea-hogs. The "Welſh name is Aber- Taivi, 
from its ſituation at the mouth of that river. It 
is a large well built town, has an exceeding good 
harbour, and a great trade, eſpecially in coals and 
eulm, of which there are inexRauſtible pits in the 
neighbourhood." It is governed by a portreve; 
and its markets are well ſupplied. ” The count 
betwixt the rivers Neath and Lochor is call 
Gowerland, and isdivide ned ealt and weſt, in the 
former of which ſtands this town. 

Penaiſe, or Penryſe, a ſmall place, knda heap 
Wormſhead:poine;? Where is 4 harbour for ſhips) 
nine miles ſouth-weſt of Swanſeß. 

'Loghor, upon the tiver of the Gals ap nad 
oppoſite to-Swanſey, is the un f Am Antoni- 


nus. This place is 5 by a n and 
had once e a caſtle. e IS. 7: » 


1 17 pt Ry, = Bok ” 1 
2514135 e e PROG Y 11 


Artern kee. Lan 


11-40 23 et{19's 31448 BA 
iow "03 miles from the 055 „on the 
eaſt ſide of the county, is Caerphili-caſt „ hich, 
from its magnitude and adm rable ſtrocture, is 
{ſuppoſed to have been à Roman garriſon, and is 
probably the nobleſt ruin of antient architecture 
now! . in Britaln ; for it æxceeds al) the 
moſt noted caſtles in England in ſige, that of Wind- 
ſor excepted. Cambden is inchned to think nit 
ir was the Bullæum Silurum of the Romans. 

About four miles north of LIhandaff is a warm, 
ſpring on the river Taff, called Taffswell.” 
In this county are a great many antient fiowe 
monuments,” ſome with and ſome without inſerip- 
_ Of thoſe that OR In{iptions, many ap- 
2 Pear 


| 


%% OO ANTE $15 69 391 


pear to be en and others to have been 
ſet up in honour of ſame ſaint.” On a mountain 
called Kevn Bryn, in Gowerland, is a remarkable 
monument, conſiſting of an enormous large ſtone, 
reſting on ſix or ſeven others, about four feet high, 
EVO] in e | 


- Cuizy Sears, CEN 


be duke of Beaufort s, at Sunder-cafils, earl 
of Pembroke's, Cardiff-caſtle; earl Talhox's, at Hen- 
fol ; the honourable George Venables Vernon's, at 
Briton-ferry ; Sir Thomas Aubrey's, at Lanthry- 
thred ; Sir Edward Thomas's, at Wenvoe-caſtle ; 
—— Mackworzir's,/ eſquire} at Groll, near Neath ; 
—— Morgan's, eſquite, at Ruperrah ; Cynkig- 
caſtle, four miles from Aberavon ; Donar' s- caſtle, 
thirteen miles from Cardiff; SOTO caſtle, fir 
miles n Llantreſſein. 781 TN 


of 
1 75 3 \ 
Si od. © # & a « \ 


| Ba2CKNOCKSHIRE. | 


ww % 


BounDARIES, ExrENT, and Covrzxrs. 


On the ſouth, this caunxy has Glamorganſhirezon 
the ſouth aſt Monmouthſhire; on the north Radnor- 
ſhire; on the eaſt 'Herefordſhice, and on the weſt 
Caermarthenſhire,-and:; part of Cardiganſhire... Its 
length is about thirty-five miles, its breadth thirty, 
and its circumference. ane hundred and nine. It is 
ſuppoſed to contain ſix hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand actes, divided into fix hundreds, in which are 
four makes; towns, and about thirty-five thouſand 
three hundred inhabitants. It ſends two members 
to parliament, one for the county, and another for 
dec Bar or 2 c lies ve in a dioceſe 


2 ; TEN Ain, 
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5 1-2 3 I « 
a Sons and Pacoves.! nt & 
. * ith it 7 

"This n is gol ef eis on which * 
air i8 ſharp, but wholeſome. In the vallies among 
the hills, the air is very mild, and the Wil fruitful, 
e plenty of corn. The mountains all over 
ales are great nurſeries for cattle; and here 
vaſt herds are bred, of which the greater part 
is ſent to — The principalo rivers of chis 

county are the Uſk, the Wye, and the Vrvon, Which, 
Vith the leſſer ſtrearns, abound wich fiſh; ſome of 
them, in particular, with trout and ſalman. TWo 
miles eaſt of Brecknock town is a tet or lake, 
called in Engliſh Brecknock Meer and in Welſn, 
Lhyn-Savedhan; it e. che. ſtangding lakey:40/ full of 
15 that it is commonly aid; that 'tworthirdg of it 
is water and the other HI: for catchitig theſe the 
fiſnermen uſe that ſort of. boat we mentioned at 
Shrewſbury, called a coracle. This county, beſides 
black cattle, is well Furniſhed with goats, veniſon, 


and fowl. TATRA397397 2 
„e DL” 20 nir TOWͤIIisSs. | 


""Breckivek; the kapital, ftands at, the:ronfluxof 
the rivers Hondy and Uſk, and therefore is callet] 
the Welſh, Aber Hondy. It is ſituated in the 
entre of the county, is pretty well bail and ia- 
ibid, — __ * — By ſome 
coins E perers, other: Antiquitics, 
6 a ſquare camp in this — gy 
ptats to have been ont * 
334 18. a good ſtone bridge,” and market for corn 
fg auc other 2 alliuteg al for 
Be erec oorporation . cone 
1157 1 el bailiffs, fifterh aldermen; — Ws 
lains, two conſtables, chend, ede * 
6 144 . * \ Ts an 


BN A 1. B. 2447 393 


441 


8.1 g pleaſantly ſituated 
ms oder W _ jet a lat 388 | 


7 i 1 

great Pit 1 the. lah was deſtroyed in fixteen 

25 nd ninety, by ls 8 *. 
a pretty good, town on the of the 

Wye, is- led in Bri iſh. Ti i, * Hazel- 


town, Here was antiently a caſfle, and there are 

ſill ſome remains of its walls. By the coins often 

kom up, it is ſuppoſed t to have been known to 1 
omans. 


Aubidorriks and Cpalosrrig- 5 8 


ta py en aer, ne Brecknock, ſtands a 
11 7 5 ky inch in ieder, born — 5 
Ne üblon, Bethe maiden-fton 1 
ON 1 17 ar NR in the middle of tlie road, 
var 15 high, two bi dad, and fix inches Hnck. 
| f 008; fide a Fe the traf ures of 4 man and w wotrian 
in ; an, 10 of 1 2 5 Mo hugs 51 
unque pable ; ut whether a Bri or 
i ＋ kf ſome ub{klfol Romana artiſt, 8 


1911 


157 


his county” are 155 antient monuments, 


at ka, ih 6 Pentre IIK throg, in Lhan Sr. Fret | 
ariſh, ſuppoſed to be ſe N ; another in 
ainor pariſh, being Fry the highway, 

with an inſerip tioh bithert hinteihgibie; an- 


e led 
e 
0 


1 1 08 altogether, npo- 
nog 3 51 the * ound 
th laid on, Ne top for fe; wo 'of 


91 ae Vith 4 1 75750 Fo croſſes, and 


e monument 


CHIEF 
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4 * 


= -The 45 ſeats of note i in this ek are, -Orick: 

owel and Tretowry caſtſes, near the river U ſk, 

longi n to the duke of Beaufort ; 'Llanthew 
caſtle fi ated 4 the eaſt fide of the river Hond- 
hy, belonging to the biſhops of St. David's; Sir 
Edward” Mm "bf 8 and Langoed- 
Kae and Thomas Morgan's 85 EE at e 


e | 
" 44% 12 LJ GY 4x a . 
200 Sth: CE alli 2:7 5121. ft £3 
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| BouniDanres, Exirax+; and Contexts. 


This: county is bobnded with Bretknock and 
gear on the ſouth and weſt, with, Shrop- 
ſhire and. 9 550 on the caſt, Aud with 
Montgomeryſhire on the north, "Tres Jengrh is 
_ about, twenty - pine wpiles, its breadth” eig teen, 
and_ its circumference, ninety, containing fix hun- 
259 5 ty-two pari jes, about nineteen, thou- 
177 inhabjtants ande three hundred aid ten thou- 
acres. The county ſends two members to 

Feier. one for iel another for the ths 
of Radnor. ;, Nan lies i its. the wy of e 


ior as TI SF ot c2. belogcia! 
rh A. Sou; and Prongts,” 


FED! it part of this! 6 county ry being rocky 

webe the air upon the hills is ſharp 

piercing; but in the more champain 1 7 Nat b be 
« count toad the ſouth and eaſt, t licpete 
is tore temperate, and 'the foil. Pi The 
ants parts abound in woods, perf and 
h and feed large flocks of " ſheep and 


1 


Ans 
NF 


1 


19 * 
4 * 3 


* 
} 


lt Fey GET 
goats, with many herds of-cattle. This county ig 
noted alſo for horſes and cheeſe. The only river pe- 
culiar to it is the Ython, with 3 ſtreams 
that fall into it, viz. the Dulas, the Clowdock, 
and the Cameran; but the Wye onde it from 
Brecknockſhire, and the Trent from Shropſhire, 
All theſe abound with fiſh, | | 

p WY. 


__ Caize Towns, © 


_ Radnor, which gives name to the county, and, 
is its capital, 10 diffnguiſh it from another place 
& the fame name that was deftroyed. by Rhys ap 

riffydth, in the reign of king r is now 
a ſorry village, called by the Welſh Maeſyved-hen, 


and, from its high ſituation. 6 40 f is called 
a 


New Radnor, a. name ſuppoſed, to have been 
derived from the Wellh Rhaudr, ſignifying awater- 
fall, or Cataract, as there is ſuch a fall in the river 
Wye near the town, which had formerly à caſtle 
and Walls. Old Radnor, ſuppoſed to have been the 
Magos of the Romans, was almoſt: entirely de- 
ſtroßed by Owen Glendour, when, he aſſumed the 
title of Prince of Wales, upon the depoſition: 
Richard 11. The new town ſtands at the bottom 
of a hill, and is pretty well built, tho“ the houſes 
dre thatehed. 1 


ith the manor, which is of great extent, and a 
juriſdiction therein. It gives title of earl to the 
; family of Bouverie. ot 


1 


3 ee 
- TIT .=4 44 N 9? 11 N , a EV ents My 1 
Pfeſtein, or Preſtaign, is a large wel- huilt 


town on the river Fw. 2 ere is the county 


aol, and a good market for grain, eſpecially 
fley, of heh confiderable quanties of malt — 
made. This town is much indebred {en its fouriſh- 
ing ſtate to Martin, biſhop of St. David's, in the 
eien of Henry VIII. It is called by the Welſh 


*L 


— 


een Elizabeth, by ber charter, 
n Tb privileges, together 
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Lhan-Andras, or St. Andre w- , and i is the Place 
Where the afſzes are held. 
* Knighton ftatids on the river Tere, over* which 
it has 4 bridge. It is a conſiderable town, has 
a good tharket; and "trades in corn, cattle, hops, 
2 linen, woollen 2 and ofher comma» 
tles. | HAIG 


it 


— * 93 „ 


AnT1QU1TIES and ConiosrTIEE, 
eee IST 
Near Knighton is to be Gon the, d. yke which 
Offa, che Mercian, caft up as a boulldary between 
his fubfecrs and the Britons. it extended from 
the mouth of che t6 that of the river Wye, 
for the ſpace of hinety mfles. 
In this heaps! ate ſeveral. tumuli or b 
mw large Wale, called in South-Wales, 
Kernen, in N bedheu. 
From Rhagad N Wat ll jnconfiderable* "town, 
a dreary diſmial 27 olh 1 — its nathie, whither 
Vortigern tetirecl when de began to, tepent « of this 
folly in calling in the! Saxons, * He'built ch there F) 
bn pn called ir Haer Givortigern 3, but both he 
it were afterwards conſumed by lightning, 
Of the city hoy is not any memorial 1 7 
but whar we fi id in books.” In this. wildernels b 
xs alſo faid, that Lhewellyn, che laſt pico. of 
0 of wy ritifh. line, ended hi days ig 167. 


— 


Bas 1 unn „h due 
K Das +4 Culzr Sha.” 11. | 5 1 , 
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John Lewis's, eſgu uire, . 
"1311 2060 L618 


Price? M1 es” ar nig beg 
20699. = | 
Having now niftied our; deſcription of North 
and Sout i Wales, we ſhall nent NT the rare 


i nn! 21 
dn (1-22 oaks 1 10 gold 8 pf 17 1 10 
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"Rane Pranry gorge in- 8 | 


Aeg Camiro- Rncannes meutana,. mountain 
round-leaved ſatrel of Wales, about Snowdon, in 
Caernaryanſhire ; „ argenane lutea Gambrg- Britan. 
nica, yellow wild POPPY. in many parts of 
Wales, but moſt, commonly about Snowdon, by 
riyulets, or on moiſt rocks; alſine myaſotis lanuge- 
uoſa alpina graadiſlara, ſeu. auricula muris Villoſa, 
fore anplea mem branaceu, hairy mountain mouſe - 
car chickweed with a, large flower, on che rock 
called Clogwyn y Garnedh, near L. hanherys, in 
— Let adiantum nigrum pinuulis cicuiu- 
riæ diviſurd, fine · leaved white maiden- hair, divided 
like baſtard. hemlock, on Snowdon- hills Hart 
minima alpina faliis imis eee & minutiſima 


ſerratis, the leaſt mountain. biſtort, uith round and 


long leaves, about the high rock called Grib Goch, 
above the lake called . bhrech, near Lhan- 
berys 3 Bugula carulea alpina, mountain hugle or 
ſickle wort, on Carnedh Lhewellen, in Caernarvon- 
ſnire ; caryophyllata. montana purpurea, purple 
mountain avens, or water avens, on Snowdon, 
and other mountains ; circium Britaunicum cluſi 
repens, /ingulari capitulo maꝑno, the great Engliſu 
gentle or melancholy thiſtle, in the mountainous 
paſtures about Snowdon; chamemorns Cam bro Bri- 
| tannica, five lancaſtrenſa vaccinium nubis, wy! Welfh 
knoutberry,. on Barwyn mauntain, not far from 
Lhan Rhacadar yo moxnaat. in Denbighſhire, 
__ is well:-knewa by the name ef meyar 
Berwyn-z flix alpina pedicularis' rubra foliis, ſubits, 
villoſes, ſtone fern with red rattle: leaves; hairy, 
underneath, on the moiſt rocks near the top of the 
mountain Gwydhva, the higheſt in all Wales ; li- 


culg-petr ea florida perelegans, ſeu adiautum album flo+ g 
ridum, ſmall flowering ſtone fern, on-Clogwyn.y, | 
Wy Garnedh, 

3 \ 
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XI. 


leucoium maritimum ſinuato folib, great ſea ſtock- 


| | Silly flower, with a ſinuated leaf, on the ſandy 


ores about Abermeney-ferry, in the iſte of An- 

gleſey, and at Aberdaren, in Caernarvonſhire # 
 bychnis alpina minima, follo gramineo, flore inſigni 
deluti rubente, mountain campion; or moſs- campion, 


on the high rocks of Snowdon-hill, in Caernarvon- 


thire ; lychnis' fplveſtris vijcoſa rubra anguſti folls; 
Ave muſcipula anguſtifolia, narrow-leaved red catch- 
fly, on the ſides of Craig-Wreidhin-hill, in Mont- 


gonieryſhire ; alſines myoſetts facit' lychnit alpine 


flore 
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fore amplo niveo repens, mountain campion, with 
a large white flower; reſembling mouſe-ear chick- 
weed, on the ſides of Snowdon- hill; lonchitis aſperd 
folio "denticulato, rough ſpleenwort with indented 
leaves, in the fefts and clefts of the rocks in the 
high mountains of Showdon ; litbo ſpermam majus 
121, fore pur pureo, ſemine anchuſe, the leſſer 
creeping gromwel, on the top of a buſny hill on 
the north {ide of Denbigh town; malva arborea 
marina noſtras, Engliſh ſea- tree - mallow, on the 
tocks of Caldey iſland in South- Wales, plenti- 
fully ; muſcus cla vatus, ffoe leucopodium, club- moſs, 
or wolves-claw, on the mountains every where; 
muſcus terreſtris foliis retro reflexis, five: leucopodium 
elatius abieti-forme apode, club- moſs, with reflect- 
ed leaves, and ſingle heads, without foot ſtalks, 
on the mountains of Caernarvonſhire, and on the 
mountain called Rhwir Glyder, above the lake 
Lhynyewn ; muſcus clavatus foliis cuprefſi, cypreſs 
moſs, or heath cypreſs, on Snowdon, and other 
high mountains, among the graſs; muſcus erectus 
abieti formis, ſive ſelago tertia, upright fir-mols, 
on Snowdon, Cader. Idris, and other mountains; 
muſcus terreſtris repens, clavis ſingularibus foligſis 
ereltit, creeping club-moſs, with erect heads, on 
moiſt and watery places about ſprings; muſcus ter- 
reftris.erettus minor polyſpermos, ſeeding mountain- 
moſs, in moiſt places and ſprings on Snowdon and 
other mountains; muſcus trichomanoides, purpureus, 
alpinis rivulis innaſcens, purple mountain water 
moſs, reſembling black maiden-hair, in moun- 
— yy” muſcus croceus 7 bolofiricum 
erens, ſen byſſus petreus muſcus ſexatilis ſerico mi. | 
lis  commelini, Fin inet ſilken ſtone-moſs, | 


under: high rocks, where they are prominent; 
orcbis puſilla alba | odorata, radice palmata, white 
handed muſle orchies, on the fides of Snowdon; 
erobus Hl vaticus noſtras; Engliſh wild wood. vetch, 

. 18 or 
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or bitter -yetch, below- -Brecknock-hills in the 
way to Cardiff, and near Bala, in Merionethſhire; 
Blantago anguſtifolia montana, narrow leaved moun- 
tain plantain, on the rocks of Triguylchau, above 
the lake Dbyn Bochlyn, near the church ef St. 
Peris ;: palypodium Cambro-Britanuicum: pinumlis ad 
margines: laciniatis, lacineated.polypody.'of Wales, 
on 4 in a wd near Den ys Powis caſtle, not 
far from _— in - Glamorganſbire 1 Fomieneuls 
&lvbofus, the globe-flower, or Jocker. goulons, on 
the ſides of the mountains, plentifully ; #bodia 
radix ammum ditorum, roſe wort, on the rocks of 
| ewe mountains of —— and Cader Idris, 
| ly; ſedum a cricoiden crruleum, 
| — Hol. like! 3 reen, with large pur - 
flowers, on the high rocks of Snowdon y ſedun 
atum floſculis compat#is non maculalis, indented 
mountain ſengreen with unſpotted flowers growing 
eloſe together, in the chinks and fiſſures of | the 
rocks on the higheſt mountains; thaliftritm mon- 
tanum minus foltis latiaribus, the leſſer meadow- ruo 
with broader leaves, in the clifts of the rocks on 
Cader· Idris in Seen thaliftrum mini- 
mam montanum, atro-rubens, falits ſplendentibus, 
the leaſt mountainous meadow- rue with ſhining 
leaves, and dark red flowers, by the rivulets an the 
- mountains of Caernarvonſhire; #blaſpi five luna 
ria vaſculo ſublongo intorto, hunar violet, with a 
vreathen cod. on the mountains of North - Wales; 
thlafpi vacearia incuno folin perenne, perennial mi- 
thridate muſtard, in the mbuntains of North. 
Wales ; haſturtium petræum Jabnſoni, Dr. John- 
ſon's rock · creſſes, on the mountains of Caernar- 
vonſhire; varonica ſpicata latifolia, great broad 
leaved ſpiked ſpeedwell, or fluellin, on the moun- 
_ tain called Craig. Wreidhin, in Montgomery ſhire; 
ric bomanes ramoſum, foliis mucroxatis profunde r, 
b oo Engliſh black 'maiden * on Qekagh 
1 rocks 
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7 Bounpakues, Exrzxr, and ConTraTs. I 
HP HLES itand was diſtinguiſhed antiently by 


ſeveral appellations, as Mona, Monoeda, Mo- 
nabia, Menavia, Eubonia, Manaw, &c. but its 


* 


2 name is probably derived from the Saxon 
ang, ſignifying among, as lying in St. George's 
channel, between the kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and nearly at an equal diſtance 
from all three. Its length from north to ſouth 
is about thirty miles, its breadth from eight to fif- 
teen, and the latitude of the middle of the iſland 
is 54 deg. 16 min. north. | 


Ala, Sol, and PRopucE; 


That the air is pure and wholeſoine appears ta 
à demonſtration from the longevity of the inhabi- 
tants. The winters are longer and more ſevere 
than on the continent of England, and the ſum- 
mers ſhorter and cooler; but the weather is leſs vari- 
able in both ſeaſons. High winds, indeed, are more 
gn; than in England, but rains much leſs ſo. 
| wm northern parts, where the chief mountains 
lie, the..ſpil is barren, hrathy, and gravelly ; but 
towards the ſouth, it is very good, pieldi 
Wheat, b ey, oats, rye, flax, hemp, roots, an 
Þulle; A ridge of mountains runs almoſt the 
whole length of che iſland, which though very 
bleak, yet furniſhes the inhabitants with plenty> . 
„ Vor. III. D d of 
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of excellent water, with peat and turf for fuel; 
and the vallies that lie among them afford good 
paſture, corn, and hay. The jfland breeds abun- 
dance of black cattle, which are ſmaller than thoſe 
of England, as are moſt of the other animals com- 
mon to the two countries, The gefitry have good 
horſes both for draught and ſaddle; beſides 
which, there is a ſmall fort bred in the moun- 
tains, / 2 ſwift and hardy. There are no 
badgers, foxes, otters, pole · cats, moles, hedge- 
hogs, or ſnakes on the 1fland; or any other noxi- 
ous animals; and till ſome ſpawn was brought 
over from Ireland, there were no frogs. ' In the 
mountains great numbers of hogs and ſheep are 
| bred, of both which the meat is ſaid to be excel- 
lent. They run wild, and are never houſed. . Of 


the er ſome are of a buff colour, whoſe wool 
is tolerably fine, and makes a pretty colour with- 
out any dye. Here is an airy of eagles, and 


ſeveral of a mottled kind of hawks. Hence 
it was, that Henry IV. when he granted it to Sir 
John Stanley, and his heirs, obliged them, in 
lieu of all other ſervices, to preſent him and his 
ſucceſſors with a caſt of falcons on the day of 
their coronation. On the ſouth coaft there is a 
ſmall iſland, called the Calf of Man, about three 
miles in circumference, ſeparated from the iſle of 
Man by a narrow channel. About the rocks of 
this little iſle an incredible number of all ſorts of 
ſea'fowl breed. At this place are alſo found bar- 
nacles, or claik-geeſe, and hs, which breed 
in rabbit-holes, and of whoſe | young, when 
they begin to fly, about the middle of Auguſt, not 
leſs than four or five thouſand are hunted and 
taken. They are almoſt one lump of fat, Some 
pickle them with wine, ſpice, and other ingre- 


dients, and ſend them abroad as preſents; but 


| he greateſt part are conſumed at home. There 


/ 


the ground. 
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* no coal' mines in the iſland; but ſome of 
iron, lead, and copper, though not wrought. It 


abounds in marble, ſlate, ſtone, and other materials 
for building, together with-lime-ſtone; of which 
and marle great quantities are uſed in manuring 


- | Ne TaaDz. 

The commodities of this iſland, beſides their 
black cattle, of which ſix hundred may, by the 
act of navigation, be imported into England, are 


lambs-wool, fine and coarſe linen, coarſe woollen 
cloth, hides; ſkins; honey, tallow, marble, 


and ſlate ; but their ſtaple commodity is, or at 
. leaſt was; formerly, herrings, of which twenty 
| thonſand barrels have been exported: in one year 


to France and other places. This iſland, till 
lately; might have been juſtly called a magazine, 
or warehouſe, for ſmugglers; for as there was 
little or no cuſtom paid, wine and brandy 
from France, rum from the Weſt Indies, callicoes; 
teas, and other Eaſt India goods, from Holland, 
Denmark, and Sweden; were landed here, laid 
up in warehouſes, and afterwards run in ſmall 
boats into Ireland, England, and Scotland: but 
fince the royalty of the iſland hath been purchaſed 
by the government of the duke of Athol, who was 
lord of it, that pernicious ſmuggling - buſineſs 
hath been almoſt totally ſuppreſſed, The liberty, 
however; and privilege of a free trade with Eng- 
land, and the dominions thereunto belonging, 


vVvill make the inhabitants amends for the loſs of 
that contraband commerce. 1900 $550, 17 


Hi STORY, GovERNMENT, and Cox $TITUTION: | 
The iſland was firſt inhabited by the Britons, ; 
and then by the Scots. Afterwards the Norwe- 
16 . gians 


* 
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gians diſpoſſeſſed the Scots of it and the weſtern 
iſles, eee governors of them, who ge- 
nerally reſided in the Iſle of Man, and took the 
title of King of Man and the Iſles. This royalty 
continued till 1266, when Magnus, king of 
Norway, ſurrendered it to Alexander III. of Scot- 
land, for four thouſand marks, to be paid in four 
years, and an hundred marks yearly : but at laſt, 
about the latter end of Edward I. or beginning of 
Edward II's. reign, it fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh, and has ever ſince continued under their 
juriſdiction. It had ſeveral lords before Henry 
IV. granted it, with the patronage of the biſhopric, 
| to Sir. John Stanley and his heirs. Upon the 
death of the laſt lord Derby, without iſſue male, 
it devolved to the duke of Athol, who had mar- 
ried his fiſter 3 but hath been lately re-annexed to 
the crown by 8 to 3 5 _ 2 
ernor and | appoint the king, 
Sich officers of > ule a the kin 5 
now in place of the lord, he has the ſame rights, 
rs, and prerogatives, ſuch as giving the final 
aſſent to all laws; the power of pardoning offen- 
ders; of changing the ſentence of death into ban- 
iſnment; of appointing and diſplacing the gover- 
nor and officers, civil and military, with a right to 
all forfeitures for treaſon, felony, ſuicide; to ten 
ſhillings out of every boat which takes above ten 
maeſe of herrings, every maeſe being five hundred, 
| &c. beſides the rents, fines, and ſervices, to which 
all landed eſtates are ſubject. The governor reſides 
at Caſtle- town, where he has a handſome houſe, 
ſalary, and other conveniences befitting his Ration. 
He is to take care that all officers, civil and military, 
do their duty. To him, as chancellor, there lies 
an appeal in matters of right and wrong, and 
from him to the king in council. The form of 
the governor's oath was antiently ſome what _ 


3 . = 


lar. He ſwore to do right betwixt the lord and 
his people, © as uprightly as the ſtaff (the enſign 


of his authority) now. ſtood in his hand,” that it 


might be a conſtant monitor to him of the obli- 
gations he lies under. Formerly the temporal 
judges, called deemſters, determined cauſes ac- 
cording to their conſciences or beſt judgment, 
having no written laws, and theſe deciſions were 
called breaſt-laws; but afterwards theſe judges 
were ordered to write down all deciſions in intri- 
cated and important matters, that they might 
ſerve as precedents and rules in future determina- 
tions; and that their judgments might be the more 
conformable to equity, they were enjoined to take 
the advice of the council, and twenty-four keys of 


the iſland, before they pronounced them. The ſu- 


preme court, or aſſembly of the ſtates of the 


| iſland, called the tinwald, from ting, a court of 


juſtice, and wald, fenced, is held on a hill near 
the middle of the iſland in the open air. This 
aſſembly conſiſts of the governor, officers ſpiri- 
and temporal, deemſters, and the twenty- 
keys, and is held once a-year. Here any 


perſon has a right to preſent any uncommon grie- 


vance, and to have his complaint heard and redreſſed 
in the face of the whole country. In this court 
alſo all new laws are to be publiſhed after they have 
been agreed to by the governor, council, deemſters, 

and the /;twenty-four keys, and have obtained 
the royal aſſent. The council conſiſts of the gover- 
nor, biſhop, archdeacon, the two vicars general, the 
receiver · general, the 1 the bailiff, and 
the attorney - general. The twenty-four keys, ſo 
called, it isſaid from unlocking, as it were, or ſolving 
the difficulties of the law, repreſent the commons 
in making all new laws, and aſſiſt the deemſters 
in interpreting them, and deciding all difficult 


caſes. The two deemſters are the temporal judges, 
1 D ; both 


d 3 


» 


good palace, chapel, and gardens. Since the 
1 ESE Hed © > 188855 
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both in civil and criminal cauſes z but matters of 
ſmall moment they determine at their houſes. The 
deemſter's oath is pretty ſingular: he ſwears to 
do juſtice * as.equally between man and man, as 


the herring bone lies between the two ſides; that 


their daily food, as that fiſh was antiently, might 
put them in inind of the ſolemn engagements they 
had entered into. The iſland, with regard to its 
civil concerns, is divided into ſix ſneadings, each 
of which has its coroner, who, in the name of the 


ſheriff, is entruſted with the peace of his diſtrict, ſe- 


cures criminals, and brings them to juſtice. Beſides 
theſe, there is a moar and captain for every pariſh. 
The moars, who are changed yearly, are the 
king's bailiffs, and are anſwerable for the rents 


in dheir reſpective diviſions ; and the captains 


have the care of the militia or train bands. 
a 1 ee. J) Siemens ard; by 185 fi; 

_ © \Rer1610w, 
; 7 it, FAY 2 


The religion and worſhip of the inhabitants are 


the ſame as the members of the church of England, 


Chriſtianity was firſt planted here by St. Patrick a- 


bout the year 440. The cathedral is dedicated to 


St. Germain, who was the firſt biſnop of the iſle; 
About the beginning of the eleventh century, 
when the Norwegians had made a conqueſt of 
this and the weſtern iſles, the ſee of Sodor, con- 
taining moſt of thoſe iſlands, was united to 
that of Man, and ſo continued till finally an- 
nexed to the crown of England, about the end 
of the teign of Edward I. when, notwithſtand- 
ing the bihopric was now confined to the iſle, 
the biſhops ſtill continue to ſtile themſelves 
of Sodor and Man. The cathedral ſtands in the 
iſle of Peele; but the biſhop reſides in the village 
of Balrury, in Kirkmichael pariſh, where he has a 


8 


* 


late 


late purchaſe, the king has the nomination of the 
biſhop, who is ſubject to the juriſdiction of the 
archbiſhop of York. He has no ſear in parlia- 
ment; bur has privileges ſuperior to thoſe of moſt 
other biſhops in his own dioceſe, and fits uppermoſt 
in the lower houſe of convocation. The eccleſiaſti- 
cal courts are held by the biſhop, either in perſon, 
or by his vicars-general; or by the archdeacon in 
perſon, or by his official. There are ſeventeen. 
pariſh churches and four chapels in the four 
market-towns. All the livings, which are now 
pretty good, in conſequence of certain augmen- 
tations procured. by the worthy Dr. Iſaac Barrow, 
(Who was biſhop of Man, in the reign of Charles 
II.) except four, and the archdeaconry, were in the 
ift of the lord of the ile; and now in the king's. 
Fccleſiaftical diſcipline is here maintained very 
ſtrictly according to the canons; and the better 
to ſecure it, the biſnop calls a convocation of his 
clergy, at leaſt once a- year, in order to enquire 
how the diſcipline of the church has been obſerved, 
and to make ſuch conſtitutions as are neceſſary for 
its better government. In all the courts of this 
- Hand, eccleſiaſtical and civil, both men and wo- 
men, who are natives of the iſland, uſually: plead: 
their own! cauſes: Strangers being unacquainted 
with the laws and language, are forced to employ: 
others to ſpeak for them: and as it is not long ſince 
there were any attornies, law-ſuits in conſequence 
were determined without much charge. There 
are no papiſts natives of the iſland, nor diſſenters 
ob any other denomination, except a fe quakers. 
If a biſhop's tenant is found guilty of a capital 
crime, (for which he may be tried in the biſhop's: 
court, and by a jury of his tenants) he forfeits his 
lands to the biſbop, but his perſon, and maveables 
are at the king's diſpoſal. -- 310 on 
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The 1 of 1 natives is a dialet of. the 
Iriſn, and comes prętty near to that ſpoken in the 
Highlands of Scotland, with a mixture of Latin, 
Greek, Welſh, and 15 5 words. The Bible, 
or at leaſt the New Te ament, and the bock of 
Common - Prayer, have been ee 10 * 
| Maiks language. LACED 5 Mutes? 7 


| Mannuns 408 cosrous & the IvnareanTs. q 
thy 


The number of the inhabitants is baue twenty 
thouſand. They are a very quiet, orderly ſort of 
people, charitable to the poor, "courteous ta 
ſtrangers, and very tenacious of their antient las, 
liberties, and tenures. Antiently the women ne- 
ver ſtirred abroad without their winding ſheets, 
wd put them in mind of their mortality; und hen 

a female was ſentenced to die for any heinous! 
crime, ſhe was ſewed up in a ſack; and thrown 

from a rock into the ſea. The better ſort have 
| ſubſtantial houſes of ' ſtone; covered with 
e; but thoſe of the poorer e are thatched, 
which they: ſecure againſt the winds by a — 
made of ropes of ſtraw. Tbey improve their 
lands with lime, ſea weed, or 5 folding their 
cattle and ſheep in little encloſures of turf; the 
3 w — —— enriched by their dans 
and urine, that yield ve crops of corn, 
The common bread of the — is made of; 
oatmeal, as in Scotland and Laneaſhire. If there 
is no ſons, the eldeſt daughter inherits the lande 
and tenements, tho chere be more children. The 
wives, at their deaths, may diſpoſe of one half of 


the e moveable and immoveable; notwith- 
heir huſbands are ahve, except in the ſix 
ghorthern 
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northern pariſnes, where they can only diſpoſe of a 
third, if they have had children. The women of the 
ſouth are ſaid to have obtained this ſuperior pri- 
vilege for aſſiſting: their huſbands in a day of 
battle. A widow has one half of her huſband's real 
eſtate, if ſhe be his firſt wife, and one quarter if 
ſhe be the ſecond or third; but if any Aide mar- 
ries or miſcarries, ſhe loſes her widow- right in her 
huſband's eſtate, A child got before marriage 
ſhall inherit, provided the marriage follows within 
a- year or two, and the woman has never been de- 
famed with regard to any other man. The executors - 
of ſpiritual men have a right to the years profits, 
If they ipe till after twelve o'clock on Eafter-day, 

If à ſingle woman proſecytes a, ſingle man for a 
rape, and he is found guilty, . the deemſter de- 
| livers to the woman a rope, a ſword, and a ring, 
and ſhe has it in her choice to have him hanged 
or beheaded, or to fave his life by marrying him, 
If any man gets a farmer's daughter with child, he 
muſt either marry her, or endow her with ſuch a 
portion as her father would have given her. No 
man can alienate his eſtate, without the conſent of 
the governor and other officers. When any 
perſon is to be ſummoned before a magiſtrate, he 
makes a mark upon a ſlate, generally the initials 
of the perſon's name. This is given to the 
proper officer with dec rar e e it to the 
perſon to be ſummoned, with the time when he 
s to appear, and at whoſe ſuit. If he refuſes to 
obey, he is fined or committed to priſon, till he 
gives bond to obey and pay coſts. It is worthy 
obſervation here, as ſomething ſingular, that the 
clergy of this iſland, in ſpeaking or writing to 
them, are dignified like our knights and-baronets 
with the title of Sir prefixed to their Chriſtian 
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The towns of any note are only four, which 
are all ſituated uponthe ſea- coaſ. 


5 © 9 * ies 
0 Yi „ Cur: Towns; to) 245 
's | #7 | 1 W rn A , 

' Caſtle: Town, or Caſtle-Ruſlin, ſo called from 3 
beautiful old caſtle built of à coarſe kind of mar- 
ble ſtill entire, is the metropolis of the "iſland, 
and the place where the governor and. princi- 
pal officers, reſide, where the chancery'is, kept, 
and the aſſizes are held twice a- year. 
Peele was called Holm- town by the Norwe- 


{| 


gians, from a ſmall iſland cloſe b it, in which 


ſtands the cathedral, now in ruins, except the 
chancel, kept in repair by the biſhop. This ifle, 
tho* ſttong by nature, was ſurrounded with a wall, 
towers, and other fortifications, by Thomas, earl 
of Derby. The town has been much enlarged x 


* 


late, ſeveral merchants having ſettled in it, and 


puilt gdod houſes, | 


now there is a free-ſchool, with one of the beſt 
harbours in the three kingdoms, having a fine 
mole extending into the ſea. ' It is the richeſt and 
moſt populous town in the whole iſland, has the 
beſt market," and enjoys the greateſt ſhare, of 
trade. The merchants have large warehouſes, 
_ vaults, and cellars for laying up goods, 
Ramſea is noted for a Ipacious bay, in which 
ſhips may ride ſafe from all winds, except the 
north eat As this town hath now à tolerable 
harbour, it begins to poſſeſs a greater trade, and to 
be much more conſiderable than it was formerly, 


Douglas. Here was formerly a nunnery, wy 


en bed, Ik K. r WES TY O Wir 
: Cunr081T1ES and ANTIQUITIES., 
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There are a great many Runick inſeriptions in 
this iſland, moſt of which are ſepulchral, and, ſtill 
FI 4 | | entire. 
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entire. They are writ in the old Norwegian lan- 
guage, now underſtood in the iſle of Tero only. 
"There are alſo a great many tumuli, or barrows, 
and heaps 'of ſtones, eſpecially 'in the pariſh of 
Kirk-Michael, beſides monuments of large white 
ſtones in ſeveral places. lh; 
Braſs daggers, and other inſtruments of the 
ſame metal, have been found in this iſland, buried 
under ground, together With nails of pure gold, 
whiCh ſeem to have belonged to ſome royal target, 
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"HE antient names of this iſland were Hi- 
bernia, Juverna, 'Ovegria, Ierna,. together 

with Iris, Iverdhon, and Ireland, which are 
all derived, according to Cambden, from Erin, the 
name by which it is known in the language of the 
antient natives. There are other derivations ; but 


they ſeem more forced and farther fetched. As 


to the name Erin, Cambden thinks it is derived 
from the Iriſh word Hiere, ſignifying the weſt, 
or a tract or country weſtward ; ſuch being the 
fituation of Ireland ia W of England and 
the continent of Europe. This country was alſo 
formerly ſtiled Scotia, or Scotland, and the in- 


- Bouparies, Exrzur, and ConTenTs, - 
Ireland is ſituated between the th and 10th de- 
56th 


* 
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56th north latitude. The longeſt day in the ſouth 


parts is ſixteen hours and a half, and in the north 
ſeventeen hours and a quarter, It has the Deuca- 
lidonian ſea on the north and north-eaſt; the At- 
lantic ocean on the weſt ; the Iriſh channel or ſea, 


commonly called St. George's channel, on the eaſt, 


dividing it from part of Scotland and En gland ; 
and on the ſouth the mouth of St. George's chime 
nel, called — the Virgivian fea. It is 
about twenty - three miles diſtant from Port Pa- 
trick i in the county of Galway, in Scotland; about 
one hundred and fifty from Park- gate, near Weſt- 


Cheſter; about ſeventy from Holy head, in n- 


gleſey; as many. from St. David's, in Pembroke- 
ire; and from Briſtol about two. bundred. The 
number of inhabitants is computed-at two millions 
five. hundred thouſand. It extends about: three 
hundred miles in length where longeſt, and — 
hundred and fifty in breadth where broadeſt 
circumference is reckoned at one thouſand — 
hundred miles, and its ſuperficial contents at eleven 
millions ſixty- ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and 
twelve Iriſh, or ſeventeen millions nine hundred 
and twenty-ſeven | thouſand eight hundred and 
2 four Engliſh acres. The proportion it bears 
ngland and Wales is ſuppoſed to be as _m_—_ 
to mit or rather ub tua do chree. VEE 


Am, Son, and Paopver: | 


Before the marſhes were drained, and many * 
the woods cut down; the air was very damp, thick, 


cially among ſtrangers ; but now it is reckon- 
1 in general, pure and healthful, tho*-ftill in- 
ferior, La that fat) to the ſouth of Eng- 
land, the ſoil not being near ſo well drained or 


cultivated : however, it is at leaſt equally _ 
an 


y, and apt to occaſion fluxes — rheums, 


4 
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and temperate, neither the heat of ſummer nor 
the cold of winter being ever very violent; and 
wind, clouds, and rain, much more common 
than froſt and ſnow. The air is now continually 
growing better, as the induſtry of the inhabitants 
increaſes, and the remaining bogs and fenny 
rounds are drained. The coolneſs of it however 
in ſummer is attended with this diſadvantage; that 
the corn and fruits are not ſo ſoon nor ſo thorough- 
ly ripened as in England. Againſt the moiſture 
of the air, and its ill effects, the lower ſort of 


People endeavour to defend themſelves by the 
Copious uſe of er It is ſaid no ve- 
n 


nomous creatures, as ſnakes, toads, ſpiders, 
nor moles, will live here, and that the wood of 
the foreſts breeds no worms. The ſoil of Ireland 
is abundantly fruitful both in corn and graſs, ef. 
pecially the latter; in conſequence of which an 


| infinite number of ſnheep and black cattle are bred 


particularly in the province of Connaught; and 
beef. makes a very conſiderable article in theit 
exports: The meadows yield the fineſt grafs 
for hay, of which vaſt quantities are made, or 


rather ſpoiled, © to fodder their black cattle; ſheep, 


and horſes, -in winter. Few countries produce 
finer grain than what 
tivared parts of Ireland. Tho' many bogs have 


| been drained, yet numbers ſtill remain. They are 
of ſeveral ſorts. - Some are covered with graſs, 


ſome with reeds and ruſhes, and ſome with little 


_ fhrubs; interſperſed with water. Some yield 


nty of very good turf. In others, called red 
large fir and other trees are often found. 


There are but few woods now in this country. 


* I make no doubt, ſays an ingenious: gentle- 
man that lately viſited Ireland, but there is as 


much wood and timber growing in the county of 
2 11 f 9 1 1 2 71 : E 


Kent, 


=: 
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grows in the well cul- 
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Kent, as in the whole kingdom of Ireland.“ The 
northern and eaſtern counties are the beſt culti- 
vated and encloſed, the moſt fertile, populous, 
fouriſhing, and induſtrious. Grazing, eſpecially 
of black cattle, is' the chief employment'of the 
peaſants all over Ireland, except in the province 
of Ulſter, where the linen manufactory is the prin- 
cipal object. The great obſtacle to the proſperity 
and improvement of the kingdom is the extreme 
poverty and oppreſſion of the common people: 
The produce of the kingdom, either in corn or 
cattle, is not above two-thirds at moſt of what 
by good cultivation it might yield. The high- 
roads, throughout the · ſouthern and weſtern parts, 
are lined with beggars, who live in huts or cabbins 
without chimnies, or any covering capable of de- 
fending the wretched inhabitants from the cold, 
wind, and rain. It is a ſcandal, fays the ſame ju» 
dicious traveller, to the proprietors of this fertile 
country, that there is not the greateſt plenty of 
good corn and hay in it; but ſame of the beſt 
land in the king's dominions is ſuffered to be torn 
in pieces, and cultivated in the vileſt manner, by 
a ſet of abject miſerable occupiers, who are abſo- 
lutely no better than ſlaves to the deſpicably lazy 
and oppreſſive ſubordinate landlords.” No country 
in the world abounds more with beautiful lakes, 
or loughs, as they are called there, eſpecially in 
the. provinces' of Ulſter and Connaught. They 
are divided into freſh” water and ſalt water 
lakes. Of the freſh water lakes, the largeſt 
are Lough · Neagh, lying between the counties 
df Armagh, Tyrone, Londonderry, Antrim, and 
Down; and Lough-Erne, which runs through 
the whole county of Fermanagh from the wolf - 
eaſt to the north-weſt : but the moſt beautiful in 
the whole kingdom is the lake of Killarny, in the 
county of Kerry. Of the ſalt lakes, arms, or — 
— 1 |. 
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lets of the ſea, the principal are Strongford-lake; 
in the county of Down, h - Swilly, in that 
of. Donnegal, and Lough-Foyle, in that of 
Perry. Though they have good _coal-pits. in 
ſome places, yet the principal fuel of the country 
is a ; but moſt of the towns upon the. coaſt are 
ſupplied with coal from England or. Scotland. 
| The commodities . that Ireland furniſhes for 
exportation are , principally. theſe, _ cattle, hides, 
-  tallow, butter, cheeſe, honey, wax, wool, and 
woollen cloth, ſalmon, herrings, coarſe rugs, friezes, 
ratteens, camlets, timber, pipe - ſtaves, hemp, 
and linen cloth in * 1 the ſoil be- 
ing very proper for flax and hemp, of both which 
2 great deal is raiſed, cſpecially in the northern 
parts. The inhabitants have hitherto applied 
1 almoſt wholly to the breeding of cattle; 
ut the parliament of Ireland hath of late diſtin- 
guiſhed itſelf by its attention to the true intereſts 
of their country, and by the vigorous and patriotic 
\ meaſures it hath taken to promote agriculture, 
trade, population, and police, and is 5 ig- 
norance, popery, and ſuperſtition. England 
reap. great. advantages from its commerce. with 
Ireland, ſupplying it with almoſt all ſorts of goods, 
linen, woollen ſtuffs, and proviſions excepted, 
The Iriſh formerly exported woolle to Spai 
and Holland; but the trade of England ſuffering, 
as the former could ſeil their goods much cheaper, 
this trade was prohibited by parliament: however, 


* 


£0 make them amends, great - encouragement is 
— to the linen manufacture, which they are al- 


| to import into England, together with 
raw. wool, and, in time of ſcarcity, proviſions, 
The toads in this kingdom are generally tolerably 
good for riding, running ſometimes. ten or fifteen 
miles in a ſtrait line; but they are not equal to the 


Engliſh for a carriage. Turnpikes are cſtabliſhed 
4 - | 4 on 
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en all the principal roads, and the inns are 
tolerable; but few are provided with good hay 
br litter, for horſes. They have a variety of game, 
excellent hawks, and horſes that are noted for 
their eaſy pacing. There are no wolves now, 
unleſs on che wild unfrequented mountains, where 
they have been Heard, ro howl in hard winters, 
Bees abound in this iſland, and a great deal of honey 
is made by. them not only in hives, but alſo in 
trunks'of trees, and caverns of the earth. Vines 
ate common enough, but the heat of the cli- 
mate is ſeldom ſufficient” to bring the grapes to 
maturity. The principal rivers of Ireland are the 
Sharinon, Bartow, Neor, Suir, Bann, Lee, Liffy, 
and Boyne, The Shannon, which gives title of 
karl co a branch of the family of Boyle, is a very 
noble river, larger than any in England, but not 
navigable above fifty miles, on account of a ridge 
of rocks ſouth. of Killaloe running quite acroſs it, 
and ſtopping all navigation further up. It runs 
from north to ſouth upwards | of three hundred 
Engliſh miles, ſpreading itſelf into many large 
and beautiful” 25 of different extent, from five 
to ten and fifteen miles, abounding with ſalmon, 
pike, &c. of a very large ſize; and ſome of the lakes 
are adorned with fertile and beautiful iſlands. The 
Lee riſes in the county of Cork, below which city 
it falls into the ſea, after an eaſterly courſe for 
| about twenty-ſix miles. The Liffy riſes in the 
| county of Wicklow, and falls into the Iriſh ſea 
a below Dublin. The Boyne, remarkable for the 
| victory gained on its banks by king William 
' III. over king James II. and his adherents, 
„ tiſes in the King's county, and falls into the fea. 
at Drogheda. The Barrow, Neor, and Suir, 
have their ſources in different branches of one and 
the ſame mountain, namely Slieu - Bloom, and 
[ fall, after having united their ſtreams, into the 
{ea at Hook-point, at the mouth of the haven of 
Vor. III. 0 Waterford 
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| Waterford. The Bann, famous for a pearl fiſhery, 


but much more for that of falmon, riſes in the 
county of Down, and falls into Lough-Neagh, in 
the county of Armagh. Here are a great num- 


ber of fair, ſpacious, and commodious harbours, 


the chief of which are Waterford-haven, Carling- 
ford-haven, Strangford- haven, the bay of Car- 
rickfergus, on the eaſt; Lough-Foyle and Lough- 
Swilly, Ship-haven, Killybegs-harbour, Donne- 
gal-haven, on the north; Galway - haven, the 
mouth of the Shannon, Swerwick or St. Mary- 
wick-haven, Dingle-bay, on the weſt; Kimare- 


bay, or river, Bantry-bay, Dunmanus-bay, Bal- 


timore-bay, Caſtle-haven, Glendore-haven, King- 
fale-haven,. and Cork-haven, on the ſouth and 


ſouth-eaſt. Theſe are the principal unbarred havens. 


There are alſo a great many barred hayens, ſome 
of which have been much improved by acts of 
parliament, particularly that of Dublin. Tho' 


| Ireland cannot be called a mountainous country, 


yet are there ſeveral lofty chains, as well as ſingle 
mountains in the kingdom. Three words in the 
Iriſh expreſs the different degrees of their elevation, 
namely, Knock, Slieve, and Bein. Among the 


laſt, or higheſt ſort, are the mountains of Car- 


lingford; the Curlieus, which ſeparate the coun- 
ties of Sligoe, Roſcommon, and Connaught; thoſe 
in the county of Donnegal, about Lough-Swilly ; 
the Mangerton mountains in the county of Kerry; 
Croagh-Patrick, in the county of Mayo, from 
Whence, as fabulous tradition relates, St. Patrick 


drove all ſerpents and venomous creatures into the 


ſea ; the Gualty mountains in the county of Tip- 
1 Slieu-bloom, called by ſome writers the 
Blandine mountains, celebrated by the immortal 
Spencer in his Fairy Queen, running thro' part 
of the wy and Queen's counties, and part of the 
'county of Tipperary ; the Brandon mountains inthe 
e 1 | Takes 
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county of Kerry, to the eaſt of Smerwick · bay; Slieu · 
galen, in the county of Tyrone; the mountains 
of Wicklow, particularly. the Sugar -loaf- hill; the 
mountains of Mourne and Iveagh, in the county 
of Down, reckoned among the higheſt in the king- 
dom, particularly that called Slein-Donard, which 
is faid to be one thouſand and fifty-fix yards in 
perpendicular heighth; and many others, ſeveral 
of which contain veins of iron, lead, copper, mi- 
nerals, coals, quarries of ſtone, late, and marble. 
The chief, capes or head-lands are, Fair-head, 


or Fair-forelahd, Cape-horn, and Telen head on the 


north 3 Slime-head, or Sline- head, Loop- head, or 
Cape - lain, and Cape Dorſes on the weſt; Miſſen- 
head, Cape-Courcey, or the Old- head of Kingfale 
on the ſouth ; Ardmore- head, Arklow- head, Wick- 
low- head, Bray- head, Hoath- head, and St. John's 
Foreland on the eaſt. „ 


* 8 L * ” 9 — x . L 8 ff v . q 
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We have already mentioned the commodities of 
Ireland, by which, and its natural ſituation, ex- 
tended coaſts, barbours, bays, and rivers, commo- 
dious for navigation, we may perceive how well it is 
formed and furniſhed for an extenſive traffic : but 
the Engliſh, from a principle of ſelf-preſervation, 
and to prevent the ruin of their own commerce, 
have thought proper to reſtrain and diſcourage that 
of ireland in ſome articles, particularly with 
regard to wool and woollen goods; for Wool 
and bay-yatn' are allowed to be exported only to 
England: yet from a thirſt of gain, all hazards are 
run to ſend them by ftealth into other countries, 
to the great detriment of the Engliſh woollen ma- 
nufactures. The chief manufacture of Iteland, 
and the principal branch of its commerce, con- 
liſts in linnen cloth, yarn, lawns, and cambricks, 

. E. [7 2 a which 
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which are the principal ſources of whatever wealth | 


| their crops fail, they have recou 
for ſupplies. Beſides the wool and yarn brought 


there is in that country. Beſides, they export con- 
ſiderable quantities of butter, tallow, leather, bar- 
relled beet and pork, and herrings. Ship- build- 
ing is no inconſiderable branch of buſineſs, and 
employs a great many hands. In good years they 
export a great deal of corn to 2 3 z but when 

e to England 


to England, and clandeſtinely exported, together 


with woollen manufactures, their home conſump- 


tion is ſo entirely ſupplied thereby,” that not a 
ſingle article of that kind is wanted from abroad. 
The chief articles of their importation are wine, 
brandy, tobacco, ſpices, hops, coals, copper, 
block tin, lead, Weſt- India commodities, mercery, 


gtocery, and haberdaſhery. goods, and of theſe 


the greater part comes from England, But all 
their cloaths, equipages, furniture, and many of 
their ſilks, are made at home. By a late compu- 
tation, the proteſtants are not above one-ſixth 
part of the inhabitants. The papiſts are moſtly 
employed in country - work, as tilling the land; 
and raiſing cattle; and the proteſtants, Engliſh, 
and Scots, are penerally embarked in trade and 
manufactures. The preſent revenue of Ireland is 


eſtimated at about half a million. The country 


ſuffers greatly by remittances to the abſentees, 
Both in England and abroad; for there are ſeveral 
regiments of Iriſh in the ſervice of France and 
Spain, beſides many officers of their nation in the 
armies of different powers of Europe: a way of 
life to which they are inclined, partly by their 
martial diſpoſition, and partly by the diſcourage- 


ments to which their religion ſubjects them in 


Ireland. 
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Chriſtianity ſeems to have been firſt planted 
here by Palladius in the fifth century, but more 


fully by his ſucceſſor St. Patrick, who is ſaid to 


have been born in Clydeſdale in Scotland. The 
iſland is commonly called by the antient hiſto- 
rians Inſula Sanctorum, as having produced more 
ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors, than any other 
nation in the world. St. Patrick appears to have 
come hither about the year 432, to have retired in 
465, and to have died in 492. The eſtabliſhed 
religion at preſent is the ſame as in England, both in 
doctrine and diſcipline; and the government of the 
church is under four archbiſhops, viz. of Armagh, 


who is primate of all Ireland, of Dublin, who is 


ſtiled primate of Ireland, of Caſhell, and Tuam. 
Theſe archbiſhops have under them twenty ſuffra- 
gan biſhops, whoſe ſees are generally well endowed, 
viz. the firſt eight, the ſecond three, the third 
five, and the laſt four. Ireland has only one uni- 
verlity, namely, that of Dublin, which is wholly 
devoted to the church of England; but the num- 
ber of ſtudents fall far ſhort of either of the two 
Engliſh univerſities. E 


- Civit, GOVERNMENT. 


Ih. he conſtitution of the government of Ireland 

differs but little from that of England. The king 
ſends a viceroy, who, at different periods, hath 
been ſtiled cuſtos, or keeper, juſticiary, warden, 


procurator, ſeneſchal, conſtable, juſtice, juſtice's- 


deputy; and lieutenant, and who comes as near 
the grandeur and majeſty of a king, both in au- 
thority and ſtate, as any viceroy in Chriſtendom. 
To afliſt him on all occaſions, he has a privy coun- 
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cil, compoſed of the officers of ſtate, and ſuch 
others as his majeſty is pleaſed to appoint. The 
parliament is called, prorogued, and diſſolved, at 
the pleaſure of the ſovereign. During former reigns, 
the ſame parliament continued till the death of 
the king: but by a late act, a new parliament 
is to be choſen every eight years. The ſeveral 
orders and degrees of the e and nobility, 
are much the ſame. here as in England; as are 
alſo the courts of juſtice, their terms, and man- 
ner of proceeding, aſſizes, juſtices of the peace, & c. 
The ifland is divided into four provinces, namely, 
Munſter, Leinſter, Connaught, and Ulſter; and 
theſe again into five circuits, containing thirty- 
two counties, of which Tipperary is a palatinate, 
and-that of Dublin is not comprehended in any 
of the five circuits. The greater part of the re- 
venues of this kingdom are employed in the ſup- 
port of the government. ee eee e 


Laws. 


The antient judges of this country were called 
brehons, and ſeem to have had ſome kind of writ- 
ten laws to guide them in their deciſions. They 
had the eleventh part of all the fines in criminal 
caſes, which brought them in a good income; 
the greateſt crimes, - as murder, rapes, and rob- 
beries, being then only puniſhed in that manner. 
The Iriſh laws and euſtoms prevailed over a great 
part of the 2 till the whole was reduced 
a A er Elizabeth, and modelled according to 
the Engliſh conſtitution by king James I. The 
common law of England, together with their 
- own-ſtatutes and acts of parliament, is now the 
rule both in the courts at Dublin, and all t 


Jubordinate to them. 
e. „ Ga» % * « 43s „ 
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Setting aſide the ridiculous legends and fables 
of the Iriſh with reſpect to their antiquity and ori- 
gin, it ſeems highly reaſonable to conclude, that» 
the country was firſt peopled from Britain. There 
is no good reaſon to induce us to believe, that it 
was ever conquered by the Romans, notwith- 
landing what hath been alledged to the contrary. 
Towards the decline of the Roman empire, a 
colony of Scots began to make a great figure 
in Ireland, whence it acquired the name of Scotia. 
This colony is ſuppoſed to have come original- 
ly from Spain. The iſland was afterwards of- 
ten harraſſed by the Norwegians and Saxons 
but never entirely ſubdued till Henry II. king 
of England, made himſelf maſter of it. It hath 
been ever fince ſubje&t to the kings of Eng: 
land, who were only tiled lords of Ireland, till 
the title of king was, beſtowed on Henry VIII. 
by the ſtates of the realm in parliament aſſembled. 


| of the Eſtabliſnments for EpvcaT1oN in Ireland, 


ö Beſides the univerſity of Dublin, of which we 
a ſhall give an account when we deſcribe that city, 
and a great number of free-ſchools erected in 
different parts of the kingdom, both by public 
and private munificence, there are many Eng- 
liſn proteſtant working- ſchools, erected by a ſo- 
ciety incorporated by a charter paſſed for that pur- 
poſe, than which a more effectual method could 
not have been contrived for the inſtruction of the 
poor popiſh natives of Ireland in the principles of 
real chriftianity, and for inuring them to induſtry, 
nt labour, and obedience to their ſovereign. Of 
— theſe ſchools there are now a great number filled 
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with children, who are not only maintained with, 
all neceſſaries, brought up to labour and induſtry, 
and inſtructed in the duties of true religion, 
but, when qualified, are put out apprentices to 
proteſtant-maſters: after their apprenticeſhips are 
expired, a portion of five pounds 1s given to him 
or her who marries a proteſtant with the*appro-' 
bation- of the committee of fifteen. There is alſo 
in Dublin a charter-nurſery, where children ſent 
up from the country in rags are. cloathed, fed, 
taught, and attended by a maſter, miſtreſs, and 
nurſe, from whence they are tranſplanted to coun- 
try-ſchools as occaſion offers. The free-ſchools in 
Ireland amounted 1 in the year 1748, to one hund red | 
and ſixty- eight, in which were educated three thou- 
ſand and ſix children, excluſive of thirty proteſtant 
working-ſchools, in which eight hundred and 
eighty-five children were ted, Wend and taught 
0 


Of the IX 18 Bands or Torre. 


" Antiently the bards were very numerous in 
Ireland. Their buſineſs was chiefly to tranſmit ta 
poſterity the heroic and memorable actions of fa- 
mous men. The romantic tales contained in 
their ballads, pſalters, chronicles, and traditions, 
concerning their antient heroes, would fill a great 
number of volumes. The number of theſe bards, 
which amounted at one time to near a third part of 
the nation, with their deſtructive privileges and 
great idleneſs, rendering them at laſt a public nui- 
ſance, a convention was held at Dromceat, expreſs- 
ly for removing it: when a reform was actually 
effected, and by degrees, as the country became 
more enlightened and induſtrious, a change of 
manners and cuſtoms took place; and the bards, 
as an inſtitution or order Xt men in the ſtate, in 
| Ihe end entixely EO. 


CRA- 


_ Cruanacrter of the INHABITANTS, 


The Iriſh of the preſent generation are a 
medley of the deſcendants of the antient, or, as 
they have been uſually called, wild Iriſh, and of 
the Engliſh emigrants. As to the deſcendants of 
the antient Iriſh, whoſe names generally begin 


with Mae or O, thoſe on the eaſt and weſt coaſts 


ſeem to be of a different origin. The inhabitants of 
the eaſt and north coaſts, who probably came origi- 
nally from Britain, and into Britain from Gaul, 
are of a ſquat ſet ſtature, with ſhort broad faces; 
thick lips, hollow eyes, and noſes turned up; 
whereas thoſe on the weſtern coaſt ſeemyto' be de- 
ſcended from a colony of Spaniards, whom they 
reſemble in their perſons, being tall and ſlender, 
finely limbed, with grave and ſedate countenances, 
long eye brows, and lank dark hair. But though 
theſe diſtinctions are now in a great meaſure worn 
out by intermarriages with one another and the 
Engliſh, ſince the conqueſt of Ireland by Henry 
II. yet they are ſtill diſcernible. The language of 
the antient Iriſh teems to be a mixture of the 
old Britiſh and the Cantabrian or Spaniſh ; but 
It is now in a manner loft, or underſtood by few, 
except of the poorer ſort; With reſpect to their 
character, the native Iriſn ſeem to have degenerated - 
from their anceſtors in valour and learning, being 
ignorant, d and credulous, in conſe- 
quence of their blind fubmiſſion to their popiſh 
prieſts,” Impatient of abuſe and injury, they are 
implacable and violent in all their affections; but 
quick of apprehenſion, conſtant in love, courteous 
to ſtrangers, and patient of | hardſhips. '+ In the 
ſervice of foreign princes they are diſtinguiſhed by 
their courage and fidelity; though not a 
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for their bravery at home. The muſic they admire 
moſtis thatof the harpand bagpipe. The ſurnames, 
eſpecially of the better fort, have generally an O 
or Mac, which ſignifies fon, placed before them. 
The Iriſh, at preſent, are ſaid to be much given 
to drinking; and, in general, poſſeſſed with a no- 
tion that they cannot lay any claim to the character 

of being polite, unleſs they lay ĩit down as a maxim 


in entertaining ſtrangers never to ſuffer them to 


depart from their houſe ſober: but we muſt do 
them the juſtice to own, that this notion is com- 
mon to them with ſome: other European nations, 
who value themſelves much upon their politeneſs. 
Thus does a falſe taſte, joined to a ridiculous va- 
nity and oſtentation, uſurp the ſacred name of 
friendſhip and hoſpitality: indeed, among the more 
ſenſible part of the natives of Ireland, ſuch no- 
tions and practices are juſtly deſpiſed and ex- 
ploded. The inhabitants ate very far from be- 
ing what they have been too often repreſented by 
thoſe who had never an opportunity of know- 
ing their real character, but were blinded with 
prejudice: Whoever viſits Ireland will find as 
great a proportion of genius, civility, and under- 
— even in the very loweſt claſs of the na- 
tives, as in 3 other countries. A _ 8 
repreſents their common people, thoſe eſpecia 
Make Roman catholic Lov as j 
under the greateſt oppreſſion, poverty, and ſla- 
very, being fleeced, or rather flead, by their hard- 
hearted prieſts and landlords. He ſays, if there are 
any wild Iriſh remaining, it is in the province of 
ore wr Joo the common people there having the 
leaſt of law and government of any in Ire- 
land, except their tyrannic landlords, who, in a 
Uiteral ſenſe, are abſolute ſovereigns over their re- 
ſpective towns and clans. Engliſh is the uiverſal 


language 
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language of Ireland among people of any fortune, 

and very few of the loweſt claſs are to be met with 
ho cannot ſpeak it: many af them ſpeak both 
Engliſh and Iriſh equally well, At the inns, the? 
they are far from making the appearance of thoſe 
in England, yet the traveller will generally meet 
with civil uſage, with good proviſions, and for 
himſelf clean decent lodging; but, for want of 
good hay and litter, the caſe will be far otherwiſe 


with his horſe. The people of Ireland, ſays 


the gentleman we hinted at above, eſpecially 
thoſe of any fortune, are genteel, ſprightly, ſen- 


ſible, | ſociable, and generally well affected to 


the Engliſh, from whom their dreſs, faſhions, and 
diverſions are taken. The Engliſhman' that can 
drink will find them as hoſpitable as any people 
in Europe; if he can drink like an Iriſhman, he 
will be heartily welcome to eat like an Engliſh- 
man.” But though he cannot help inveighing 
againſt their falſe notions of hoſpitality, he allows 


that there is a native ſprightlineſs and fociability, 


a generoſity and frankneſs in their general man- 
ner, that is conſpicuous and engaging, and which 
cannot fail of recommending them to rangers, 


 ConnosrTiEs. ' 


An exemption from ſerpents and other veno: 


mous creatures, a favour granted by providence 
to fe other parts of the habitable globe, if e ex- 
cept the iſlands of Crete and Yvica, hath been al- 
ready mentioned. Ireland indeed has ſpiders and 
newts, but not poiſonous. The vulgar Iriſn, and 
many of the learned, are ſo weak as to aſcribe this 

emption to a miracle wrought by St. Patrick, 


notwithſtanding .Solinus, who lived ſome centu- 


ries before him, mentions this property as a 
kene ne 


— ' 
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curioſity, as they may well be reckoned, tho' the 
breed is now almoſt extinct, are the Iriſh wolf dogs. 
They are large and ſtrong, and of a fine ſhape. 
Preſents of them have been often made to princes 
and other great men, and highly valued. > The 
goſhawks and ger-falcons may be alſo mentioned 
under this head, as they are eſteemed the beſt in 
the world. The ger-falcons,- the largeſt bird of 
the falcon kind, approaching the ſize of a vulture, 


and of the greateſt ſtrength next the eagle, as 


they are but rarely-to be met with, ſo they excel 


all other hawks in beauty. Formerly there was a 
large fowl, called the cock of the wood, in Ire- 


land. It equalled a peacock in ſize; but the ſpe- 
cies,” both of them and the: mooſe-deer, whoſe 
horns have been often diſcovered under ground in 
bogs, are now extin&. Other curioſities in 
Ireland are the many beautiful lakes and inlets of 
the ſea, abounding in fiſh and interſperſed with 
iſlands; embelliſhed with a variety of ſhrubs and 
trees the glyns- or deep narrow vallies among 


25; the mountains, whoſe ſides are adorned with woods, 
and the bottoms: watered” with chryſtal ſtreams ; 


the many wonderful cataracts, falls, or. ſalmon- 
leaps, as they are called, from the ſalmon, which 
in the ſeaſon of the year for ſpawning, are conti- 
nually leaping over them; that ſurprizing phe- 
nomenon, in the county of Antrim, called the 


SGiants- cauſeway; and, laſtly, the _ which 


ſupply the country with very good fuel, and 
are ſome of them of great extent. This 


fuel ſeems to conſiſt of rotten wood, or the 


roots of the heath, converted into a kind of black 
combuſtible ſpongy mud or ſubſtance, which when 
„or. cut out of the bog, in oblong pieces 


and dried, make very good firing. Thus much in 


general of the natural curioſities of Ireland, for 
which,” perhaps, no country in the world is more 


remar ka- 
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remarkable. Of antiquities and artificial curioſi- 
ties, the number is not great. The moſt worthy 
of note are the tall lender towers built of lime 
and ſtone, and diſperſed thro? various parts of the 
kingdom. Some of the moſt remarkable curioſi- 
ties we ſhall treat of at large in the counties 
where they are found. We now proceed to a more 
particular deſcription of the ſeveral provinces of 
0 and the counties contained in each, be- 


: 


ginning with Ulſter, in the north. 
The Proyince of ULSTER. 


This province, which is called in Latin Ulto- 
nia, in Iriſh Cui Guilly, and gives title of earl to 
the dukes of York of the. royal family, has the 
Atlantic ocean on the welt ; St. George's channel 
and the Iriſh ſea on the eaſt; the Deucalidonean, 
ocean on the north; and on the ſouth and ſouth- 
weſt, the provinces of Leinſter and Connaught. Its 
greateſt length is near one hundred and twenty. 
miles, its breadth about one hundred, and its 
circumference, including the windings and turn- 
ings, four hundred and ſixty, containing nine 
counties, fifty- eight market- towns and boroughs, 
one archbiſhopric, ſix biſhoprics, and two hun- 
dred and fourteen pariſhes, : Ulſter abounds in 
lakes and rivers, which ſupply it with variety of 
fine fiſn, eſpecially ſalmon, beſides what it has 
from the ſea, with which a great part of it is 
bounded. The ſouthern parts of it are rich, fer- 
tile, well cultivated, and encloſed; but the greater 
part of the northern is open and mountainous. 
The towns of this province are, in general, the 
neateſt and beſt built of any in Ireland, as well as 
the farm-houſes, which, in moſt parts of the 
kingdom, are conſtructed of no better materials 
than clay and ſtraw. The inhabitants of Ulſter 
are alſo more like the Engliſh in their manner and 

8 ES dialect, 
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dialect, than thoſe of the ether. three provinces * 
for as it includes within itſelt the whole, or by far 
the greater part of the linen manufactory, the beſt - 
branch of trade in the kingdom, they have conſe- 
4 the greateſt, ititercourſe with England. 
An Engliſhman in ſome parts of it, indeed, will 
imagine himſelf, from the ſimilatity of their lan- 
guage and manners, in his own country. The 
Scots that came and ſettled in Britain Ne 
are ſaid to have been tranſplanted froni hence. This 
rovince had antiently petty kings of its own. It was 
Ef ſubjected to the Engliſh in the reign of Hen- 
ry II. by. John Courcy, the firſt who bore the title 
of earl of Ulſter ; but it afterwards threw off the 
poke, and was neyerentirely reduced till the reign 
of James I. when great numbers of Scots, by is 
encouragement, went and ſettled in ir. Of theſe; 
moſt of the preſent inhabitants are the deſcendants. 
This onions was the firſt and principal ſcene of 
the bloody maſſacre in 1641. The counties con- 
tained in it are, Donnegal, Londonderry, Antrim, 
Tyrone, Fermanagh, Cavan, Monaghan? At- 
magh, and Den. 


The county of Do, of Traconntt, 


This county has the ſea on the north and weſt; 
the bay of Donnegal and the county of Ferma⸗ 
nag on the ſouth; the counties of Londonderry; 
Tyrone, and part of Fermanagh on the eaſt. Its 
reateſt length from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt is 
xty-four miles, and its breadth thirty-five, bes 
ing well peopled and cultivated: The air is goody, 
bd the foil, in general, fertile, the boggy grounds 
having of late been much drained and im 
by ſhells brought from the ſea - ſnore; and'fpread 
upon them as manure. It contains five baromes; 
andabout fix hundred and thirty thouſand acres; 
abounds with harbours, and now gives title wo 
GO, | FA 
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earl to a family of Engliſh extraction, of the 
name of Carpenter, but antiently to the O Don- 
nels and Talbots. It ſends to parliament two 
members for the ſhire, and two for each of the 
following boroughs, viz. St. Johnſtown, Don- 
negal, Ballyſhannon, Killibegs, and Lifford. 

W ena which gives name to the county, 
and the title of earl 40 a family of the name of Chi- 
cheſter, ſtands on a great bay, full of good har- 
bours, yet has not much trade. It is true, there 
are ſuch ſhelves in the mouth of che _ that it 
requires an expert pilot. 

St. Johnſtown is a ſmall town on the: river Foyle, 
to the north - weſt of Derry. 

Bally ſnannon ſtands on the river that icues from 
Lough-Erne, not far from its mouth. It has a 
harbour and ſome trade, and is pretty well inha- 
bited. At a fall near it is a falmon-fiſhery, the 
property of lord Donnegal, which lets for ſixteen 
hundred pounds per annum. 

Lifford, which ſtands. on the river Foyle, tho? 
a ſmall place, is the ſhire-town, and gives the title 

of baron to earl Fitzwilliams. 


_ Killybegs ſtands on a fine ba P 0 a good 
harbour, but little trade. = 


Raphoe, though a poor place, is the fee of a 
biſhop, and has a free-ſchool, with a * caſtle 


for the reſidence of the biſhop. . Y 

Laterkenny, Rathmetton, Buncranagh, and 
Rathmullen, are all ſmall places. The laft has a 
ſmall harbour on the ſea · ccaſt. 

The ſalt-water lake, or rather arm of the ſea, 
called Lough-Swilly, runs eighteen miles up into 
this county, and is about five miles broad at its 
mouth, A thouſand ſail might ride in it with 
ſafety. There are many villages and-gentlemen's 
ſeats on its banks, but no town or trade of any 
deen In ſhort, all the north» weſt patt of 


” Ire- 
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Ireland is. full of lakes, bays, and harboarsj but; 
for want of trade, very little-known or frequented, 
Two of the moſt remarkable'freſh-water lakes in 
this county are Lough-Derg and Lough-Fin, the 
former of which contains an ifland, in which was 

antiently a cell or cave much frequented by the Ro- 
man ——_— both natives and foreigners, who 

came hither in pilgrimage, and to do penance; 

Here the friars — er votaries believe, 
that, for the conviction of unbelievers, St. Pa- 
trick had, by his prayers, obtained of God that 
purgatory-ſhould be viſible.” But to prevent their 
diſcovering the cheat, they made them watch and 
faſt ſo rigorouſſy, by way of preparation, before 
they were ſuffered to 3 it, and told them ſuch 
horrid ſtories, that their brains were in a manner turn- 
ed; in conſequence of which they actually fancied 
they ſaw the pains of purgatory. In king James 
Fs- time, ſome gentlemen, being ſent to inquire 
into this matter, found that it was a little vault 


he wed out of a rock, capable of containing ſix or 


eight perſons, and quite dark when the dooy was 

ſhut. Upon the report made by theſe gentlemen, 

the friars were ordered to quit the iſland, their 

houſes were demoliſhed, and che cell laid ec 

| Mo es ry ever linde. E £9U003. 20045! 
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1 "ks county is boundöd oh the ſouth mer ſouth- 
_ weſt by the county of Tyrone; by Antrim on the 
caſt, from which it is parted by the river Bann; 
by Donnegal on the weſt; and that county and 
the Deucalidonean ocean on the north. Its greateſt 
length is about thirty-ſix miles, its breadth 
«thirty; containing about two hundred and fifty-· one 
thouſand five hundred and ten acres. The bogs 

and beaths of this county are manured ä 
L k ell 
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ſhells, as thoſe, of Dönnegal. Like that too it is + 
pretty champain,- and not unfruitful. It is par- i 
ticularly noted for a very clear river, called the ll 
Bann, abounding with ſalmon, a fifh faid to delight | 
in limpid ſtreams. This river, to diſtinguiſh it from | 


n 


Lower Bann. In order to cultivate, ſettle; and | 
civilize this county, king James I. granted it, by — 
letters patent to; a ſociety; by the name of the 
governor andi aſſiſtants at London of the new plan- 7 _ 


tation of, Ulſter in the realm of Ireland. It con- Wo l 
tains ſix baronies, and, beſides the two knights of N | | 
the ſhire,; ſends to parliament two members for | | 


the city of Londonderry, and two each for Cole- | 
rain, and Newton-Limayady, or Lamnevady. | | 
- Londonderry, or Derry, the __— of the 


county, and the fee of a biſhop, ſtands at the | 
bottom of, Lough-Foyle. This city has a very | 
good port, to which ſhips of the greateſt burden | = 
have acceſs, and a eonfiderable'trade. It will be ; | 


ever famous for the; gallantry and perſeverance 
with which it defended itſelf in three memorable 
fieges, in deflance of the greateſt hardſhips and 
diſcouragements, namely, iſt, In. 164i, when the 
rebels could not reduce it either by fraud or force. 
2dly, In 1649, when it was beſieged by the 
lord Ardes, and reduced almaſt to extremity by 
famine, till at Jaſtxelievtd hy ttoops ſent from Eng- | | 
land. gdiy,; When it held out againſt the French - 
and Iriſh from the th of December, 1688, to the | 


laſt. day ef July, 1689, though it was neither well , 6. — — | 
fortified; nor proyided; with a garriſon or ſtores of = 


proviſion and ammunitzon, and hardly any at- 
tempt 2 to. relieve; it during ſo long a times 


Tho' the; city; is twenty miles up the river, yet 2 
very large ſhips can come up to the key, where 
there is four or five fathoms of water. It is now . I 
well fortified with a ſtrong my belides outworks » | 

| ane 
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and along the banks of the river are ſeveral caſtles 
and a fort. This city is of no great antiquity, having 
been built and planted in the reign of James J. 
by a colony ſent by the ſociety abovementioned, 
The trade of the town is very conſiderable, having 
not only a large ſhare in the herring-fiſhery, but 
ſending ſhips alſo to the Weſt-Indies, New-Eng- 
land, and Newfoundland, for which they are ſo ad- 
vartageouſly ſituated, that a veſſel bound from 
thence to America often arrive there before a Lon- 
- don ſhip can get clear of the ſoundings, or arrive 
in the latitude of Londonderry. "Tho? there are a 
great many ſhallows in Lough Foyle, which ſerves 
it inſtead of a road, yet they are eafily avoided, 
as there are deep channels between them. I hoſe 
points called Emiſtone, Ruſterhull, or Caldy-head, 
which lie a little to the weſt of the mouth of the 
harbour, are counted the moſt northerly of Ireland, 
| lying in lat. 33% 20. The inhabitants of this 
city are a moſt all proteſtants. It gives title of 
earl and baron to a branch of the family of Pitt. 
A late traveller ſays, Derry 1s, perhaps, the 
eleaneſt, beſt built, and moſt beautifully ſituated 
town in Ireland; and excepting Cork: as conve- 
nient as any for commerce, foreign and domeſtic, 
and, but for the reſtrictions on the trade of Ire- 
land, would in a few years become a flouriſhing 
and wealthy city.“ The lake almoſt ſurrounds it, 
and the whole ground- plot both of it and its liber- 
ties belongs to the twelve great companies of 
London. Great quantities of ſalmon, ſalted and 
barrelled, are exported from hence to America. 
Colerain is a handſome walled town, ſtanding 
near the mouth of the Great Bann. It would pro- 


© | bably be a place of good trade, if the river, by 


being confined within a narrow channel, was not 
ſo extremely rapid, that it is difficult for veſſels, 
even with the help of the tide, to ſtem the current; 
— * d ; ; s beſides, 
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beſides, ſhips of burden cannot get in at all. Here, 
1owever, is a very valuable Fin fiſhery ; one 
in particular belonging to the city of London, 
which lets for fifteen hundred pounds a- year. Be- 
fore the building of Londonderry, the county 
took its name from this town, which gives title 
of baron to a family of the furname of Hanger. 
Newton-Limavaddy is a thriving market-town 
on a river called Ree-water, near Lough-Foyle. 
Magherafelt, and Ballinderry, are ſmall incon- 
ſiderable places. | | <2 


— — ̃ ͤ ͤ—ôü1u—4t1ꝛ. w 


This is the moſt northern county of Ireland, 
and is bounded by that of Down on the ſouth- 
eaſt, that of Londonderry on the weſt, from 
which it is ſeparated by the river Bann, part of | 
Armagh on the ſouth, St. George's channel on li 
the caſt, and the Deucalidonian ocean on the 
north. Its greateſt length is about forty-ſix miles, | 
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its greateſt breadth about twenty-ſeven, and the 
number of acres it contains, plantation meaſure, are | 
computed at three hundred and eighty-three thou- = 
ſand. Tho! the county is much incumbered with | 
bogs and marſhes, yet it enjoys a pretty good air, 

and is well peopled, chiefly with proteſtants. 
Where it is free from bogs the ſoil is fruitful, ' 
It ſends two members for the ſhire, and two for ti 
each of the following towns, viz. Liſburn, Belfaſt, |& 
Antrim, .and Randalſtown. _ * | | 

- Belfaſt is the moſt conſiderable town in all this 75 
20 part of Ireland for extent, wealth, trade, and 1 
* number of inhabitants. The harbour below the 
y town is commodious, and has a good depth of 
i water. A great trade is carried on from hence to 


CY 
% 
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. Scotland, particularly to Glaſgow; and moſt of 
4s the inhabitants, both of the town and the neigh-' 
5 - ' 


Fiz bouring ; 'F 
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bouring country, are of Scotch extraction, and of 
the preſbyterian religion. | hree miles from hence 
is a very beautiful ſcat belonging to Hill 
eſquire. | "0 
iſburn is a ſmall town, ſeated: on a river called 
L agen-water, which falls into Carrickfergus-bay, 
It gives the title of viſcount to the right honoura- 
ble Wilmot Vaughan, one of the lords of trade 
and plantation. | 1 
Antrim, which gives name to the county, and 
the title of earl to the antient family of M*Donnel, 
is a conſiderable town, pleaſantly. ſituated on a 
branch of Lough-Neagh, called the Six-mile- 
water, on which it has a harbour for boats. 
Kandalſtowu, tho? a parliamentary borough, is a 
place of little note, RO Ta no Fits 
- . Carrickfergus, or Knockfergus, that is the 
Rock of Fergus, ſo called from Fergus I. king of 
Scotland, who,*after.quelling a 'ebellion here, was 
caſt away in the bay in his return to Scotland, 
is a, populous town, walled and fortified, with 
an excellent harbour, and defended by a caſtle 
on à high rock. In the road before the town 
there is depth enough of water for large ſhips; but 
ſmall veſſels only can come up to the pier. Here 
the aſſizes and quarter ſeſſions are kept both for 
the county at large, and for the town and its liber- 
ties, Which are a diſtinct county ;. and there is a 
gaol here for both, Tho' it has not the privilege 
of ſending members to parliament, yet it is a cor- 
poratjon, and has a good market. 
The monaſtery Maigio, often mentioned by 
Bede, is ſuppoſed. to have been upon an iſland, 
or rather. peninſula, near Carrickfergus, called 
"MARRE< Are; ro 
Certain narrow valleys, called glyns, beginning 
here, and running a great way along the coaſt, be- 
longed formerly to the Biſſets, noblemen of Scot- 


land, 


TTELASSY oo 


land, who having been obliged to quit that 


country for having aſſaſſinated Patrick, earl of 
Athol, upon a private quarrel, came hither, and 
had a-great eſtate beſtowed upon them by Henry 
III. of England; of which, in the reign of Ed- 
ward II. a part was forfeited by the rebellion of 
Hugh, then chief of the family. Another tract 
near this, called the Rowte, belonged antiently to 
the Macguilliers, but now to the M*Donnels, earls 
eee | : 

Donluce, which ſtands on the coaſt of the nor- 
thern ocean, is fortified with a ſtrong caſtle built 
on a rock, and gives the title of viſcount to the 
earl of Antrim. | 

Connor, though a poor place, is a biſhop's tee 
united with Down. 

Bally money, Larne, Ballymenagh, Toom, Bally- 
caſtle, having a coal pit, and Buſh, are all ſmall 
towns in this county. 8 : 


Toom is ſituated on the narrow ſtrait betwixt 


Lough-Neagh and Louyh-beg. „ 
Buſh ſtands on the ſea- coaſt, and near it is that re- 
markable natural curioſity, called the Giant's cauſe- 
way, which is perhaps unexceptionably one of the 
reateſt and molt ſingular natural curioſities in the 
nown world; for it is, indeed, the only exhibition 
of the kind that was yrt ęver met with in the 
creation. The principal, or grand cauſeway, for 
there are ſeveral leſs conſiderable and ſcattered 
fragments of fimilar workmanſhip, conſiſts of a 
moſt irregular arrangement of many hundred thou- 
ſands of columns ot a black kind of rock, hard 
as marble: almoſt all of them are of a pentagonal 
fgvre, but. ſo cloſely and compactly fityated on 
their ſides, though perfectly diſtinct from top to 
bottom, that ſcarce any thing can be introduced 


between them. The columns are of an unequal 
height and breadth, ſome of the higheſt, viſible 


Ff 3 above 
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above the ſurface of the ſtrand, and at the foot of 
the impending angular precipice, may be about 
twenty feet; they do not exceed this height, 
at leaſt none of the principal arrangement. 
How deep they are fixed in the ſtrand was 
never yet diſcovered. This grand arrange- 
ment extends nearly two hundred yards, vi- 
fible at low water, how far beyond is uncer- 
tain: from its declining appearance, however, 
at low water, it is probable, it does not extend 
under water to a diſtance any thing equal to what 
is ſeen above. The breadth of the principal 
cauſeway, which runs out in one continued range 
of columns is, in general, from twenty to thirty 
feet, at one place or two it may be nearly forty 
for a few yards. In this account are excluded 
the broken and ſcattered pieces of the ſame kind 
of conſtruction, that are detached from the ſides 
aof the grand cauſeway, as they do not appear to 
to have ever been contiguous to the principal 
arrangement, though they have frequently been 
taken into the width; which has been the cauſe of 
ſuch wild and diſſimilar repreſentations of this 
cauſeway, which different accounts have exhi- 
bited. The higheſt part of this cauſeway is the nar- 
roweſt at the very foot of the impending cliff, 
from whence the whole projects, where for four or 
five yards, it is not above ten or fifteen feet wide. 
The columns of this narrow part incline from a 
perpendicular a little to the weſtward, and form a 
ſlope on their tops, by the very unequal height of 
the columns on the two ſides, by which an aſcent 
is made at the foot of the cliff, from the head 
of one column to the next above, gradatim, to 
the top of the great cauſeway, which, at the 
diſtance of half a dozen yards from the cliff, ob. 
tains a, perpendicular poſition, and lowering in its 
general height, widens to about twenty or between, 

| . ee ene 
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twenty and thirty feet, and for one hundred yards 
nearly is always above water. The tops of the co- 
Jumns for this length being nearly of an equal 
height, they form a grand and ſingular parade, 
that may be eafily walked on, rather inclining to 
the water's edge. But from high water-mark, as 
it is perpetually waſhed by the beating ſurges on 
every return of the tide, the platform lowers con- 
ſiderably, and becomes more and more uneven, 
ſo as not to be walked on but with the greateſt 
care. At the diſtance of one hundred and fifty 
yards from the cliff, it turns a little to the eaſt for 
twenty or thirty yards, and then finks into the 
ſea, Thus far we have traced the general figure 
and outlines only of this moſt ſingular phænome- 
non ; we will now point out the circumſtances that 
are particularly curious and extraordinary in this 
cauſeway, which are, the figure of the columns, 
their conſtruction, and cloſe combination with 
each other ; together with the general diſpoſition 
of the ſeveral phznomena of this kind abour the 
place. The figure of theſe columns is almoſt un- 
exceptionably pentagonal, or compoſed of five 
ſides, there are but very few of any other figure 
introduced; ſome few there are of three, four, and 
fix ſides, but the generality of them are five ſided, 
and the ſpectator muſt look very nicely to find 
any of a different conſtruction: yet what is very 
extraordinary, and particularly curious, there are 
not two columns in ten thouſand to be found, that 
either have their ſides equal among themſelves, or 
whoſe figures are alike. Nor is the compoſition 
of theſe columns or pillars leſs deſerving the atten- 
tion of the curious ſpectator. They are not of 
one ſolid ſtone in an upright poſition, but com- 
poſed of ſeveral ſhort lengths, curiouſly joined, 
not with flat ſurfaces, but articulated into dich 
other, like ball and ſocket, or like the joints in the 
Ff 4 vertebra 
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vertebræ of ſome of the larger kind of fiſh, the 
one end at the joint having a cavity, into which 
the convex end of the oppoſite is exactly fitted. 
This is not viſible, but by disjoining the two 
ſtones. The depth of the concavity or convexi- 
ty is generally abgut three or four inches. And 
What is ſtill farther remarkable of the joint, the 
convexity, and the correſpondent concavity, is 
not conformed to the external angular figure of the 
column, but exactly round, and as large as the 
tze or diameter of the column will admit; and, 
conſequently, as the angles of theſe columns are, 
in general, extremely unequal, the circular edges 
of the joint 1s ſeldom coincident with more than 
two or three ſides of the pentagonal, and from 
the edge of the circular part of the joint to the 
exterior ſides and angles they are quite plain. It 
zs ſtill farther very remarkable, likewiſe, that the 
articulations of theſe joints are frequently inverted; 
in ſome the concavity is upwards, in others the 
reverſe. This occaſions that variety and mixture 
of concavities and convexities on the tops of- the 
columns, which is obſervable throughout the 
platform of this cauſeway, yet without any diſco- 
verable deſign or regularity with reſpect to the 
number of either. 1he length, alſo, of theſe par- 
"ticular ſtones, from joint to joint, is various; in 
general, they are from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches long, and, for the moſt part, longer toward 
the bottom of the columns than nearer the top, 
and the articulation of the joints ſomething deeper. 
The ſize, or diameter, likewiſe, of the columns is 
as different as their length and figure in general, 
they are from fifteen to twenty inches in diameter. 
There are really no traces of uniformity or deſign 
diſcoyered throughout the whole combination, 
except in the form of the joint, which is invariably 
by an articulation of the convex into the concave 
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of the piece next above or below it; nor are there 


any traces of a finiſhing in any part, either in 
height, length, or breadth of this curious cauſe- 
way. If there is here and there a ſmooth top to 


any of the columns above water, there are others 


Juſt by, of equal height, that are more or leſs 


convex or Concave, which ſhew them to have 


been joined to pieces that have been waſhed, or 
by other means taken off. And undoubtedly 


thoſe parts that are always above water have, from 
time to time, been made as even as might be; 
and the remaining ſurfaces of the joints muſt na- 
turally have been worn ſmoother by the conſtant 
friction of weather and walking, than where the 


ſea, at every tide, is beating upon it and conti- 
nually removing ſome of the upper ſtones and ex- 
oling freſh joints. And, farther, as theſe co- 
lumns preſerve their diameters. from top to bottom, 


in all the exterior ones, which have two or three 


ſides expoſed to view, the ſame may, with reaſon, 


be inferred of the interior columns, whoſe tops 


only are viſible, Yet what is very extraordinary, 


and equally curious in this phænomenon is, that 
notwithſtanding the univerſal diſſimilitude of the 
columns, both as ro their figure and diameter, 


and though perfectly diſtin from top to bottom, 


yet is the whole arrangement ſo cloſely combined 


at all points, that hardly a knife can be introduced 


between them either on the ſides or angles. And 
it is really a moſt curious piece of entertainment 


to examine the cloſe contexture and nice inſertion 


of ſuch an infinite variety of angular figures as 


are exhibited on the ſurface of this grand parade. 


From the infinite diſſimilarity of the figure of theſe 
columns, this will appear a moſt ſurprizing cir- 
cumſtance to the curious ſpectator, and would in- 
cline him to believe it a work of human art, were 


it not, on the other hand, inconceivable that the 


2 wit 
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wit or invention of man ſhould conſtru& and com- 
bine ſuch an infinite number of columns, which 
| ſhould have a general apparent likeneſs, and yet 
be fo univerſally diſſimilar in their figure as that, 
from the minuteſt examination, not two in ten or 
twenty thouſand ſhould be found, whoſe angles 
and fides are equal among themſelves, or of the 
one column to thoſe of the other. Thar it is the 
work of nature there can be no doubt to an atten- 
tive ſpectator, who carefully ſurveys the general 
form and ſituation, with the infinitely various figu- 
ration of the ſeveral parts of this cauſeway. There 
are no traces of regularity or deſign in the out- lines 
of this curious phenomenon ; which, including 
the broken and detached pieces of the ſame kind 
of workmanſhip, are extremely ſcattered andcon- 
fuſed, and, whatever they might originally, do 
not, at preſent, appear to have any connection 
with the grand or principal cauſeway, as to any 
ſuppoſable deſign or uſe in its firſt conſtruction, 
and as little deſign can be inferred from the figure 
or ſituation of the ſeveral conſtituent parts. The 
whole exhibition 1s, indeed, extremely con- 
fuſed, diſuniform, and deſtitute of every appear- 
ance of ule or deſign in its original conſtruction. 
But what, beyond diſpute, determines its original 
to have been from nature is, that the very cliffs, 
at a great diſtance from the cauſeway, eſpecially 
in the bay to the eaſtward, exhibit, at many 
places, the ſame kind of columns, figured and 
jointed in all reſpects like thoſe of the grand cauſe- 
way; ſome of them are ſeen near to the top of 
the cliff, which in- general, in theſe bays to the 
_ eaſt and weſt of the cauſeway, is near three hun- 
dred feet in height; others again are ſeen about 
midway, and at different elevations from the 
Ae e OP eee 
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ſeen in the very bottom of the bay to the eaſtward, 
near a hundred rods from the cauſeway, where the 
earth has evidently fallen away from them upon 
the ſtrand, and exhibits a moſt curious arrange- 
ment of many of theſe wrd columns, in a 
perpendicular poſition, ſupporting, in appearance, 
a cliff of different ſtrata of earth, clay, rock, &c. 
to the height of one hundred and fifty feet or more, 
above. Some of theſe columns are between thirty 
and forty feet high, from the top of the ſloping 
bank below them; and, being longeſt in the mid- 
dle of the arrangement, ſhortening on either hand 
in view, they have obtained the appellation of 
organs, from a rude likeneſs, indeed, in this par- 

_ ticular to the exterior or frontal tubes of that in- 
ſtrument; and as there are very few broken pieces 
on the ſtrand near it, it is probable that the out- 
fide range of columns that now 159 is really 
the original exterior line, to the ſeaward, of this 
collection. But how far they extend internally into 
the bowels of the encumbent cliff, may be worthy 
the examination of any curious gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, by runaing an arch or cavern on 
one or both ſides, to trace the internal ſcope of 
this particular arrangement, which may be about 
thirty feet wide, and is compoſed of the loftieſt co- 
lumns of any that are found in, or about, the 
cauſeway. The very ſubſtance, indeed, of that 
part of the cliff which projects to a point, between 
the two bays on the eaſt and weſt of the cauſe way, 
ſeems compoſed of this kind of materials; for be- 
ſides the many pieces that are ſeen on the ſides of 
the cliff that circulate to the bottom of the bays, 


particularly the eaſtern ſide, there is, at the very 
— of the cliff, and juſt above the narrow And 

igheſt part of the cauſeway, a long collectihn of 
them ſeen, whoſe heads or tops juſt ap aring 
without the ſloping bank, plainly ſhew 1 8 
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be in an oblique poſition, and about halfway be- 
tween the perpendicular and horizontal. The 
heads of theſe, likewiſe, are of mixt ſurfaces, 
convex and concave, and the columns evidently 
appear to have been removed from their original 
upright, to their preſent inclining or oblique po- 
fition, by the ſinking or falling of the cliff; nor 
do I make any doubt, that the whole cauſeway, 
that runs out from thence to the ſea was, ori- 
ginally, concealed in the very bowels of a ſuper- 
encumbent cliff, that, by degrees, has fallen off 
it; and the looſer earth being waſhed away, has 
left this more fixed and moſt curious columnal 
combination expoled to view, and which will pro- 
bably remain for ages a monument of the ſuperior 
and exquiſite workmanſhip of nature. The 
circumſtance of its being the only phænome- 
non of the kind that has yet been diſcovered, 
is no diſproof of its natural origin; or it is an 
equal + hy os againſt its being the work of 
human art. For neither art nor nature, perhaps, 
in any part of the known world, has exhibited a 
conſtruction like it. That there is nothing of 
the ſame kind to be met with, makes this, in- 
deed, the more extraordinary, and the more juſt- 
ly deſerving the notice and admiration of the cu- 
rious; but nothing can be inferred from thence 
alone as to its origin. The romantic ſuppoſition 
ol its having been a cauſeway from Ireland to Scot- 
land is ridiculous and abſurd at firſt view. The 
neareſt coaſt of Scotland to this place is at leaſt 
thirty miles: if any uſe or deſign of this kind can 
be imagined ever to have taken place, it muſt 
have been to ſome iſland not far from the ſhore, 
which the ſea has ſwallowed up. But the gene- 
ral form and conſtruction of the ſeveral parts is at 
the utmoſt, diſtance from favouring ſuch a ſuppo- 
fition. Nor is the ridiculous opinion that is _ 
| . with 
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with in ſome of the old natural hiſtories of this 
kingdom leſs abſurd, on a compariſon that is 


made of this to Stonehenge on Saliſbury-plain, 


that this, as well as that, may have been originally 


a Druid temple, or ſome antient place of worſhip; 


for there is no more. likeneſs in, the compariſon 
than would be found between two of the moſt 


diſſimilar productions of art or nature. Into ſuch - 


ridiculous fancies will. men ſuffer themſelves to be 
led who have never ſeen the originals of which 
they pretend to give a deſcription ;- but implicitly 


write from the authority of others, equally with 


themſelves, unacquainted with them. The truth 
is, that from the moſt exact ſurvey, and the mi- 
nuteſt examination, of this moſt ſingular and cu- 
rious phenomenon, the total abſence of every ap- 
pearance of deſign or aſe that can be diſcovered, 
it may juſtly be looked upon as a luſus nature; 
if there are any exhibitions in nature that may be 
called ſuch, this is fuper-eminently one of them. 


With reſpect to the manner of its original produc- 


tion, _ it ſhould ſeem to be a rocky concrefſence or 
vegetation, of a ſimilar natural proceſs with many 
ſparry or lapidar productions that are found in 


ſome parts both of England and Ireland. This, 


however, 1 ſpeak with diffidence, and ſubmit to 
the judgment of more curious naturaliſts. That 
ſtones of many, and perhaps of all, kinds do really 
grow from a leſſer to a larger ſize, is, at this time, 


a well known trutb. Whether theſe have en- 
creaſed in their magnitude ſince the memory of 


man, there have been no obſervations made 
by any gentleman in the country: though 


ſuch eaſily might have been made, with reſpect 


to any particular pillar or column, a little de- 

tached from the reſt. But, indeed, whether 

they grew to this ſurprizing and moſt ſingular 

form and connection with each other, by any = 
| e n 
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tural vegetative proceſs, or were originally brought 
into it at once by the omnipoteht fiat of nature, is, 
at this time, and probably ever will be, an abſo- 

lutely indiſcoverable ſecret. The ſingularity, 
however, as well as figure of the phænomenon, is 
very extraordinary, that there ſhould never, in 
any part of the world, be any production of a ſimi- 
lar kind to this yet diſcovered, not even in Ireland 
itſelf, is a circumſtance, indeed, 17 7 and 
that very juſtly places this at the head of natural 
curioſities. n 
Upon the coaſt of this county are the promon- 
tories called by Ptolemy, Robogdium, Venhici- 
nium, and Boræum, and now Fair-Foreland, Ramſ- 
head, and St. Helen's-head. The river alſo, ſtiled 
by the ſame author Vidua, and now Crodagh, is 
in this county. I 


» 


Txxoxk, or Tiz-Ozn. 


This county on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt has a 
part of Fermanagh, Monaghan, and Armagh; 
on the north Londonderry ; on the eaſt Lough- 
Eaugh, which ſeparates it from a part of Antrim; 
and on the weſt the river. Liffer, by which it is 

arted from Donnegal and part of Fermanagh. 

ts length where longeſt is about ſixty miles, and 

its breadth thirty-five ; but it is much indented 
by the neighbouring counties. The number of 
its acres is eſtimated at three hundred and eighty- 
nine thauſand one hundred and ſeventy-five. The 
air of this county is wholeſome ; but the foil 
of a great part of it, being mountainous, is 
very indifferent. Many of the vallies, however, 
and low grounds, are fruitful both in corn and 
paſture, It contains four baronies ; and befides 
the two knights for the ſhire, ſends two members 
to parliament for each of the following towns, viz. 
| Clogher, 


which in order. 
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Clogher, Augher, Strabane, and Dungannon, of 
Clogher, ſtanding in the Lower Tyrone, is a 
ſee of a biſhop, founded by St. Patrick, and well 
endowed, but otherwiſe mean and inconſiderable. 
Augher is a place as deſpicable as Clogher. 
Strabane, a large thriving corporation, ſtands 
on the river Foyle, has a caſtle, and gives title of 
viſcount and baron to the earl of Abercorn, to 
whom it belongs. * 0 „ ee 
Dungannon, reckoned the capital of the coun- 
ty, ſtanding on a hill, is a place of ſome ſtrength, 
and gives the title of baron to lord-viſcount Vane. 
Mountjoy is a ſmall but ſtrong town in this 


county on Lough - Neagh, and gives title of 


viſcount to the earl of Bleſſington, a branch of the 
family of Stewart, whoſe anceſtor, the firſt viſcount, 
was a lieutenant-general in the reign of queen 
Aue. | ve a ee 9 E- 
Lough - Neagh, on which this town ſtands, is 
the largeſt lake in Ireland, overſpreading near one 
hundred thouſand acres of land; but it is not di- 


verſified and adorned with iſlands and woods like 
Lough-Earne. Being the receptacle of ſeveral rivers. 


and brooks, and having but a narrow out- let into 


the ſea thro' the Lower Bann, it generally riſes in 


the w{nter ſeaſon eight or ten feet above its level, 
ſometimes overflowing the low grounds on its 
coaſt, The waters of the lake are faid to have a 
petrifying virtue, and to cure evils, ulcers, and 


running ſores. A variety of beautiful pebbles, 


chryſtals, cornelians, mochoas, agates, and other 


precious ſtones have, It is ſaid, been found upon 


its banks. 
Brinburgh and Steward's. town are both ſmall 

places. ek | = x | my by 

' Omagh, or Drammoragh, ſtands on Roe - water. 

Tho' ſmall, it, is the county town. Roe-water 
8707 runs 
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— 
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runs-into-Lough-Foyle. Some cheſts full of urns 
were found here in 1713. 
In the lower barony of Dungannon, ſeveral 
trumpets of an uncommon. ſize have been diſco- 
vered ; they are ſuppoſed to have been, uſed by. 
the pagan prieſts at their funeral rites, in conſort X 
with thoſe who were wont formerly to make a hi- 
deous howling noiſe upon theſe occaſions. This 
county is famous for its antient lords, or rather ty- . 
rants. It now gives title of earl to a family ſurnamed 
Beresford. Tyrone or Fir-Oen is ſaid to ſignify 
the land of Eugenius, as Tir-Connel does that of 
Conn: or Cornelius. 1 8 


955 1 | 


"This county is bounded by. Cavan on the TY ; 
Tir-Oen on the north and north-eaſt; Donnegal 
on the north- weſt; Leitrim on the ſouth- * in 
and Monaghan on the eaft.. It is thirty. eight miles 
long, twenty-four broad, contains eight baronies, 
and about two hundred and twenty- 1 «fi thouſand 
eight hundred and fever, acres. A great | nk 
of it is taken up with bogs, and that prodi 
ous lake called Lough-Earne, which is near twenty 
miles in length, and in ſome: places fourteen 
in breadth, being diverſified with upwards of 
three hundred iſlands, moſt of them well wooded, 
inhabited, and covered with cattle., It abounds 
alſo with a great variety of fiſh, ſuch as huge pike, 
large bream, roach, eels, trout, and ſalmon. The 
water of the lake in ſome places is ſaid to have a 
articular ſoftneſs and ſlimineſs, that bleaches 
inen much ſooner than can be done by other wa- 
ter. This lake is divided into the upper and 
lower, betwixt which it contracts itſelt for five or 
ſ miles to the breadth of an ordinary river. In 
the . of Kilaſher are marble rocks FLO | 

ty 


88 


feet in height. This county ſends only four 
members to parliament, viz. two for the hire ang = 
two for Inniſkillin, and gives the title of viſcount 4 
to earl Verney. | | | 
Inniſkillin, the capital of the county, is ſitu- | 
ated on an iſland in the narrow part of the lake: 
being an important paſs, itis well fortified and gar- "i 
riſoned. In 1689 this town was bravely defended - 
by the proteſtants againſt king James and his po- | 
piſh army. Over-againſt Inniſkillin, on the bank | # 
of the lake, is Liſgool-caſtle. The town of a: 


Inniſkillin, ſays the ingenious author of Hiber- 
nia Curioſa, is one of the moſt conſiderable inland 
towns of the kingdom; and, if a proſpect is taken 
of it in the ſummer ſeaſon, its ſituation will ap- | 
your moſt delightful. At either end of it is a | 
bridge, by which alone it can be entered. The 8 
lake is almoſt ſurrounded by mountains or lofty 
eminences, from many of which a general proſpect 
of the lake and its numerous iſles is extremely 
fine: the proſpect likewiſe from the town, or the. _ 
iſland on which it ſtands, is inconceivably rural! = 
and beautiful. The ſhade of the woods, confiſt- [| 
ing of trees and ſhrubs of various kinds, ſome of [ 
them ever-greens, the coolneſs: of the water, the 
diverſion of fiſhing, and the infinite variety of 
figures delineated by the iſlands, make this lake a 
perfect paradiſe in the ſummer. It is a kind of | 
rural Venice, where the woods appear to be the | 
habitations, and the broken and winding furface | 
of the lake, the ſtreets, leading from one part to i 
another.“ The town is famous for producing the | 
brave and gallant regiment of its name in the war | mY 
between king William and James II. in Ireland. _— 
Tearmon, Tully-Caſtle, Baleek, Newton-Butler, 
Liſnaſkea, Clabby, and Maguire's- bridge, are all 
ſmall places. From Baleek, on the river Erne to | 
the ſea; is one continued ſeries of calcades. Ne- 1 
Vol. III. 1 ton H 
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ton-Butler gives title of baron to the earl of 
Laheſboroogh. | 


„ nr hs; ; 


This 3 has Longford and Weſt Meath 
on the ſouth; Leitrim on the weſt; Fermanagh 
on the corth ; and part of Monaghan, Meath, 
and Louth on the call Its h 18 forty - ſeven 
miles, and its breadth, where broadeſt, twenty- 
five. It contains ſeven baronies and two hundred 
and ſeventy- four thouſand eight hundred acres, 
ſends ſix members to parliament, viz. two for the 
county, and two each for the boroughs of Cavan 
and Belturbet; and gives the title of earl to the 
family of Lambert. The air ts not unhealthy, 
tho Sou is much boggy ground in ſome places. 
The greater part however is well culivazcd. and 
inhabited. 

- Cavan is the county- town. In 1690 a great 
part of it was burnt down, with all the forage of 
the rebels ; and colonel Worſeley, at the head of 
the Inniſkillin men and one thouſand. regulars, de- 
feated four thouſand, under the duke of Berwick. 

Belturbet ſtands near the upper end of Lough- 
Erne. It is a ſmall town, but has a harbour for 
boats. 

Kilmore, though 2 mean | place, is a biſhop's 
| fee, and one of, the richeſt in 15 kingdom ſince 

it was united to Ardagh. 
Coothill and Kallyſhandra are inconſiderable 
Places. 


Beresford gives name and the ritle of baron to 
- carl * Tyrone. 


MonAGHAN. 
This county has Tyrone on the north; Caran | 
on the ſouth; Fermanagh on the weſt; Arm 
on the eaſt; and Louth, with a part of Eaſt pm 


on the ſouth-caſt, It extends in length thirty-two 
i = miles N 
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miles, in breadth thirty, and contains one hun- 
dred and ſeventy thouſand acres. It is very 
mountainous, woody, and marſhy, divided into 
five baronies, .and ſends four members to parlia- 
ment, two for the county and two for Monaghan. 
Monaghan, though ſmall, is the capital and 
county-town ; giving name to the whole county, 
and to a barony in the honourable family of Bla- 
Glalough, Clouniſh, Carrickmacroſs, and Caſtle- 
ſhane, are ſmall places. bet rs | 
The M*Mahons, a name in Iriſh ſignifying the 
ſons of a bear, deſcended from Walter Fitz- Urſe, 
who was concerned in the murder of Becket, arch- 
biſhop .of Canterbury, for 'a long time were the 
petty ſovereigns or tyrants of this county. About 


twenty or thirty years ago were diſcovered on the . 


borders four teeth of an extraordinary ſize, which 
the Royal Society, upon comparing with the like 
teeth that had been found in England, wereclearly 
of opinion could be no other than thoſe of the 
elephant. ze | 


AR MA O H. 


This county is bounded by Louth on the ſouthz 
Lough-Neagh on the north; Tyrone and Monag- 


han on the weſt; and Down, in part, on the eaſt, - 


from which it is ſeparated by the river Newry. 


It is in length thirty two miles, in breadth ſeven- 


teen, and is divided into five baronies, containing 
about one hundred and ſeventy thoufand fix hun- 
dred and twenty acres. Both the air and ſoil are 


good, eſpecially the latter, which is ſaid to be the 


richeſt in Ireland ; only there is a certain tract in 


it called the Fewes, that is, hilly and barren. The 


members it ſends to parliament, are ſix, viz. 


G g 2 two 
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two for the city of Armagh, two for the county, 
and two for the borough of Charlemont. 
Armagh, ſtanding near the river Kalin, gives 
name to the county, and is the fee of the primate 
of all Ireland. Ir is ſaid to have been founded by 
St. Patrick in the fifth century; and in 1142, it 
was conſtituted an archbiſhopric, together with 
Dublin, Caſhel, and Tuam, by cardinal Papyreo, 
with the conſent of the king, dukes, biſhops, 
abbots, and ſtates of Ireland.. T his Papyreo was 
ſent into Ireland by pope Eugenius, to reform the 
abuſes that had crept into the chufch-diſcipline of 
that country. Here was antiently a famous mo- 
naſtery built by St. Columba, or Columbanus, 
about the year 610. This town was firſt ſub- 
jected to the Engliſh by John de Courcy ; but af- 
terwards entirely deſtroyed by Tir Cen, or O Neal, 
in queen Elizabeth's time. However, it was after- 
wards recovered, rebuilt, and garriſoned by the 
Engliſh. ers and tat! 
' Charlemont took its name from a fort or mount 
built by Charles Blount, lord Mountjoy, and from 
him called Charlemont. It ſtands on the river 
Blackwater, near the borders of Tyrone, and gives 
the title of earl and viſcount to the family of Caul- 
field. | * UNI e 
Portadown, Portendown, or Portnadown, is a 
ſmall place upon the Bann, over which it has a 
bridge. e 
Lurgan is one of the prettieſt market · towns of 
the north of Ireland; It ſtands near Lough- 
Neagh, and much reſembles one of our ſpacious 
thoroughfare - towns in the high roads near 
the capital. From the ſimilarity of its ge- 
neral figure, of the language, manners, and diſ- 
poſitious of its inhabitants to thoſe of the Eng- 
Iiſh, it hath for many years acquired the name 
of Little England. Its fituation is extremely 
| pleaſant 


pleaſant on a gentle eminence, in a fertile and po- 
pulous. country, about two miles from and com- 


manding a proſpect of Lough-Neagh, one of the 


largeſt lakes in the kingdom. In the neighbouring 
villages all hands are employed in the linen manufac- 


ture. The inhabitants are genteel, ſenſible, and 
friendly, have ſome good inns, and a polite aſ- 


ſembly. 8 1 uy 
Tandragee, Loghgall, Legacurry, alias Rich- 
hill, are all ſmall places. 


Grier gives the title of baron to the earl of 
Caſtlrhaven. | 


bo N. 
The county of Down is bounded on the north by 


the county of Antrim ; on the weſt by the county 
of Armagh; and on the eaſt and ſouth by St. George's 


channel. It is fruitful and populous, enjoying a 
air. The length of the county is about forty- 


our Engliſh miles, and the breadth upwards of 
thirty. It is divided into ſeven baronies, contain - 

ing ſeventy-two pariſhes, and about five hundred 
and fifty-eight thouſand two hundred and cighty- 
nine | thouſand Engliſh acres. Beſides the two 
members for the county, two are ſent to parlia- 
ment for-each of the following towns, viz. Down- 
Patrick, Newry, Newton, Killeagh, Bangor, and 
Hillſborough. | bit. 

Down- Patrick is a very antient-town and a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, erected about the end of the fifth cen- 


tury by St. Patrick, and now united to Connor. 


In the antient cathedral, of which the ruins are 
ſtill viſible near the town, it is pretended that St. 
Patrick, St. Bridget, and St. Columb were buried. 
It is alſo ſaid that Magnus, king of Norway, was 
interred near it, having been ſlain by the Iriſh, when 
he landed to take a view of the country, before 


G g 3 he 
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he diſembarked his forces. Befides the cathedral, 
there were four religious houſes here antiently, and 
the prior had a ſeat in parliament. The town ftands 
on the lake of Strangford, which abounds with fal- 
mon, muller, and other fiſh, is the reſort of ſwans 
and various kinds of water-fowl, and contains many 
pleafant iſlands. Here are ſeveral handiome public 
buildings, as the church, the ſeſſions- houſe, two alms- 
houſes, two ſchools, a watket-bouſe, andbarracks for 
a troop of horſe, Not far from the town ate the 
ruins of a monaſtery founded by St. Patrick for ca- 
nons regular, about the middle: of the fifth century; 
and in an iſle, oppoſite the cathedral, are the ruins 
of the Inch- abbey, i. e. the abbey in the iſland, 
tounded by John de Courcy about the year 1 180, 
and ſupplied with Ciſtercian monks ſrom Furneſs 
in Lancaſhire, About a mile from the town is 
St. Patrick's well, to which great numbers of ſu- 
perſtitious people flock at certain times; ſome to 


perform penance, others in hopes of relief in va- 
rious diſorders, > Dy drinking or. waſhing in the-wa- 
ter, which is ſaid to have been bleſſed by St. Pa- 
trick. The linen manufacture flouriſhes: about 
this town, which gives title of viſcount to the 
family of Dawneyr 
Newry ſtands near a river of the ſame nam 
ver which it has two bridges, and was founded 
the — of * Elizabeth by Nicholas B 
nal, mar Ireland. But long before that 
period, there was an ahbey of Ciftercian monks 
here. Of its antient caſtle there are ſtill ſome re- 
mains. The town was twice deſtroyed by the 
Iriſh rebels, firſt in 1641, and again in 1689; 
but hath ſo well recovered itſelf fince, as to be 
counted at preſent the largeſt and moſt —— 
town of the county, for which happy ch 
principally indebted to the linen man Ack 
| The canal for inland ee, n terminates 
| in 
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in the river here, is another great advantage to it. 
The town is a great thoroughfare, tho? ſurrounded 


kept in this place. 

' Newton ſtands at the north end of the lake of 

| en e It had antiently a convent of Domi- 
nican friars; but is remarkable at preſent for its 

fine diaper and quarries of free-ſtone, 
Killeleagh is firuated alſo upon the lake of 

debate of which it has an agreeable proſpect. 

It had the honour to give birth to that great natu- 


raliſt and phyſician Sir Hans Sloane. There is a 
handſome church, a caſtle, barracks for a troop of 


dragoons, a bridge over a little river that runs by 


manufacture alſo flquriſhes in this borough. Ir is 
governed by a Poren who, with twelve burgeſſes, 
chuſe the members of parliament. Age 


* . * * 


Bangor contains between two and three hun- 
dred houſes, and has a conſiderable manufacture 
for linen yarn. It ſtands on Carrickfergus- bay, 


WF wt. i, A ns 


who chuſe the members of parliament. Here are 


Schomberg landed with the forces under his com- 
mand at this town in 1689. The firſt church of 
ſtonein © the province of Ulſter is ſaid to have 
, / 
Hillſborough gives the title of earl and viſcount 
to the family of Hill, from whom it derives its 
name. It is fituated on a dry gravelly foil, and 
governed by a ſovereign, as the chief magiſtrate is 
called, and twelve burgeſſes, who elect the repre- 


WT hb The” 


Ro 
- 


N N 


re. ſentatives in parliament. | | 
tes The other places worth mentioning, beſides the 
in parliamentary boroughs, are 


„84 Roſs- 


with hills and mountains, except to the north, 
where the canal runs. A garriſon is conſtantly. 


the town, and a ſafe commodious harbour, formed 
by a little bay at the lower end of it. The linen 


and is governed by a provoſt and twelve burgeſfes, _ | 


ſtill ſeen, the ruins, of a very aatient abbey, Duke 


! 
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Roſs- Trevor, which rough but a ſmall place, 


on the north-ſide of Carlingford-haven, yet has 4 


good key, within a few yards of which ſhips may 
ride at anchor, It has alſo a falt-houſe, and a 
pottery of the fine potters-clay. found near Car- 
rickfergus, of which large quantities are exported. 

Briansford, or. Tullimore, gives title of baran 
to the earl of Charleville, = are two deer- 
parks - finely wooded and watered, belonging 
to the earl of Clanbraſſil, where the goat-whe 
drinkers, in the ſpring and ſummer, find both health 
and amuſement. of ITN 


Rathfryland, or Rathon-Ifland, is built on a 


hill, and ſhews the ruins of a caſtle, antiently 
the manſion- houſe of Macginnis, lord Eveagh; 
but the town now belongs to —— Magil, eſquire, 
is a great thoroughfare between Newry and Down- 
Patrick, and one of the greateſt markets for linen 


in the county. 


Dundrum, where are the remains of. a ſtrong 
caſtle that belonged formerly to the above · men- 
tioned Macginnis. The bay, which takes its name 
from this place, is ſpacious, and abounds in fiſh, 
particularly trout and flat fiſn; but it is dangerous 
tor ſnipping. . 
EKillogh, or Port St. Anne, where are barracks 


for two troops of dragoons, a proteſtant working- 


ſchool, falt-workg, and a commodious key and 
baſon for ſhips of good burden. its trade is 


conſiderable, eſpecially in exporting barley. The 


point or head near this town, called by Ptolemy, 


ſſanium, and now St. John's Foreland, is the 
moſt Eaſtern part of the kingdom. | 


Ardglaſs, before the 'reign of queen Fliza- 


| beth, was the moſt noted place for trade in Ulſter, 


and 1s ſaid alſo to have been formerly a parliamen- 


tary borough ; but the privilege of leading mem- 
; hers to parliament is loſt, and Killogh hath got all 
its trade. The greateſt part of the town, with a good 


8 eſtate 


/ 
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eſtate in the neighbourhood, belongs to the duke 
of Leinſter. The right honourable lord-viſcount 
Barrington, takes the title of baron from hence. 
Strangford is a ſmall but antient town, ſitu- 
ated on the river or lake of Strangford, tho? | | 
it is in reality an arm of the ſea, This town | 
gives title of viſcount to the family of Smyth; | 
and takes its name from the rapidity of the tides, 
which is fo great here,; both at flood and ebb, that 
it carries boats at the rate of fix knots or miles in | 
an hour. The lake, or arm of the ſea, is about ſeven- | 
teen miles long, and four broad at a medium, and - -. 
abounds with variety of fiſh, as baſs, mullet, whiting, | 
largefea-trours, oyſters, lobſters, ſhrimps, &c. There 
is a rock in the middle of the mouth or entrance 
of the lake dangerousto ſuch as are unacquainted 
with it, even in calm weather, on account of the 
rapidity of the current; but there is a broad paſ- 
ſage and deep water on either fide. The town is 
fituated on the ſouth-weſt fide, about a league 
from the bar or entrance, and belongs to the duke 
of Leinſter. : 
The lake of Strangford contains dpf 0 ſixty 
iſlands, On the weſt fide of it is a group of ſmall 
iſlands called the Scattheric iſlands, {ome of which 
are noted for fattening and reſtoring diſtem- 
red horſes ; many of them are ſtocked with rab- 
its, while others have a great reſort of ſwans to 
them, and of various kinds of fowl, ſuch as wild 
geeſe, great flights of barnacles, ſweet and 
well-flavoured ducks; gold-heads, wigeon, teal, 
and four or five ſorts of divers. A great deal of 
| ſea:weed is burnt into kelpon the iſlands,/and a flat 
ſtoney coaſt ſurrounding the lake, by We num- 
ber of hands are employed. 
Portaferry is a town of ſome trade in the barony 
of Ards, oppoſite t to Strangford, between which 
the communication is * Kepf up by a Fn boat. 
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.Donaghadee is the ſtation for the packets from 
Port - Patrick in Scotland, from which it is only 
about ſeven. or eight leagues diſtant, 
Groomſport, or Graham's - port, which, if we 
miſtake not, belongs to the earl of Farnham of 
ha 8 of Maxwell, hach a harbour for ſmall 
emen 5. 12-07 eon d. in:: 
Tullynkhill, which lies upon the ſhore, and 
has a quarry of liver - coloured marble. At Ard», 
millan, near it, is a chaly heate ſa. 
Saintfield, where are barracks for a troop of 
horſe, and a flouriſhing linen manufacture, for 
both of which it is indebted to the family of Price, 
who have their ſrat here, and to whom it belongs. 
Ballynahinch, or Magbedrol, is a great tho- 
roughfare. Here, and the neighbouring country, 
the linen manufacture is carried on very ſucceſs- 
ſully. ITho' the foil about the town is but coarſe, 
yet it produces good , oats, flax, and potatoes. 
As the papiſts are numerous in this part: of. the 
country, the ſociety. for promoting Engliſh pro- 
teſtant working-ſchools have ſettled one in this 
place, for the education of poor popiſh children 
in the proteſtant religion. 
Dromore is a market - town and biſhopric, found- 
ed by St. Coleman in the ſixth century; but 
there are no revenues for the maintenance of a 
choir. Here is the dioceſe- ſchool, and an Eng- 
liſh proteſtant-ſchool, where poor children are in- 
ſtructed in the proteſtant religion, ſet to work, 
and ſome of them cloathed, The biſhop has an 
eſtate near the town, and a tolerable cathedral in 
it. At the eaſt-end of it is a Daniſh mount or 
fortification, very large, defended with broad 
ramparts, trenches, battlements, and parapets, 
The linen manfacture flouriſhes in this TOS 
which ſtands on one ſide of the river Logan, 
Moyrah is a thriving village, belonging to and 
giving; the title of earl to the family of _ 
| | | Who 
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who have built a handſome church, and an Eng- 
liſh proteſtant ſchool for twenty-four poar children, 
In the neighbourhood are quarries of white lime- 
ſtone. 

Maralin, alias Magheralin, where the 1 
of Dromore have a ſmall demeſne and houſe. Here 

is a long bridge over the river Logan, and the 
water of the 8 is ſaid to be exceeding good 
for bleaching cloth About this place the linen 
manufacture thrives exceedingly, every farmer 
having ſome ſhare in it. Marle - pits have been 
opened here, and many other parts of the county. 

Waring's-town is a village belonging to 
Waring, eſquire, in which alſo the lnen manu- 
facture is carried on with ſucceſs. Here is another 
Daniſh mount, which, when err in 168 I, was 
found a ſepulchre: 

Banbridge, about which are many bn enn 
che water of the river Bann, on which the village 
ſtands, and from which and the bridge over it, 
it takes its name, being accounted very proper 
for that purpoſe. Here are held the greateſt fairs 
in the kingdom for linen-cloth, _ 
Loughbrickland has its name from a lough in 
the neighbourhood, The turnpike. road from 

re to Belfaſt and Antrim paſſes by it. In 

1690 the forces rendezvouſed and — here 
under king William. The place alſo from which 
the earls of Clanbraſſel take their title lies in this 
county. 


Sang is 2 ſmall place upon the lake of 
This county, tho in general hilly and bogey: | 
| yer by the induſtry 1 inhabitants in cul- 
tivating and draining it, 192. — good crops of 
corn, eſpecially oats; and, where marle is found, 
darley, It is pretty populous, and by their dilt- 
ent application to the linen manufacture, daily 
Berat in wealth and inhabitants, 


The 
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The mountains of Maurne are reckoned among 
the higheſt in the kingdom. That of Slieve-Do- 
nagh, in particular, is ſaid to be half a mile per- 
pendicular in height, Theſe mountains are com- 

mons to the whole county, and afford paſture to 
great numbers of cattle, with quarries of mill-ſtone,: | 
and a great variety of plants, ſhrubs, and me- 
dicinal herbs, on which, as the goats principally 
feed, their milk and whey is thereby rendered ſo 
nouriſhing and reſtorative, that numbers of con- 
ſumptive, valetudinary people come hither by the 
advice of their phyſicians to drink it. 0 

In the river Bann is a pearl fiſhery, which for- 
merly turned to ſome account; but at preſent to 
very little, few of the muſcles that contain the 
pearls being now found, and thoſe only in ſmooth 
deep water. Theſe muſcles are in ſnape and co- 
Jour like the ſea · muſcles, but of a larger fize. The 
pearl is found at the ſmaller end of the ſhell,” be- 
tween the two films that line it, at the extremity 
of the gut, and without the body of the fiſn. In 
this county is a ſociety incorporated by James II. 
by the ſtile and title of the governor and freemen 
of the corporation of horſe · breeders, in the coun- 
ty of Down. The deſign of this ſociety being 
to promote and improve the breed of horſes, 
many of the nobility and gentry, eſpecially of 
this county, have been members of it, and 
even ſome of the chief governors. The gold 
medal worn by the governor and freemen has on 
one ſide a mare, with a fdal ſucking her, and this 
motto, En equis patrum virtus. On the reverſe 
are two running horſes on full ſtretch, with this 
motto, Metam avidè pet unt. 
In the year 1733, it appeared that there were 

fourteen thouſand: and ſixty proteſtant families, 
and ſive thouſand two hundred and ten popiſh in 

. 22 
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The Province of LEINSTER or LEMPSTER. 


This province, called in Latin, Lagenia, is bound- 
ed by Ulſter on the north; by Connaught and 
Munſter on the weſt and ſouth-weſt; and by the 
ſea on the ſouth and eaſt. The Shannon ſeparates 
it from Connaught, and the Sure from a part of 
Munſter. Its length from north to ſouth amounts 
to about one hundred and twelve miles, its breadth 
from eaſt to weſt ſeventy, and its circumference, 
including the windings and turnings, to three hun- 
dred and ſixty miles. It contains twelve counties, 
viz. Louth, Eaſt - Meath, Weſt- Meath, Long- 
ford, Dublin, Kildare, King's-county, Queen's- 
county, Wicklow, Catherlogh, Kilkenny, and 
Wexford, ninety baronies, one archbiſhopric, 
three biſhoprics, nine hundred and twenty-ſix 
pariſhes, forty-ſeven parliamentary boroughs, and 
ſixty - three market - towns and places of trade. 
Leinſter in general is very well cultivated, enjoys 
a good air and ſoil, and abounds in corn, cattle, 
fiſh, and fowl. Its principal rivers are the Boyne, 
Barrow, Liffy, Nuer, Slane, or Urrin, and the 
May, of which the firſt is famous for the victory 
obtained on its banks by king William over king 
James, and gives title of viſcount to a family of 
the name of Hamilton. The bog of Allen, the 
largeſt in the.kingdom, extends almoſt acroſs 'the 
whole province Fro eaſt to weſt, the turf of 
' which is univerſally eſteemed the beſt in Ireland. 
This province, formerly governed by petty kings of 
its own, is now- the moſt populous in'the Kingdom, 
containing the capital and ſeat of govern- 
ment. The inhabitants are alſo the moſt polite, 
and, in general, as zealous proteſtants as any in 
the-Britiſh dominions. Leinſter gives the title of 
duke to the family of Fitzgerald, formerly earls of 
D 9120 22001770 $I8I240990 11970 TICS. 
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Kildare. The abovementioned counties we ſhalt 
deſcribe in order. = 


Lov TH.” 


- This county called in antient books Luna and 
Luda, and in Iriſh Irtel, is bounded on the north 
by Armagh and Carlingford-bay; on the ſouth-eaſt 
it is parted from Meath by the Boyne ; on the eaſt 

it has St, George's-channel z and on the weſt Mo- 
naghan and Eaſt-Meath. It is the ſmalleſt county 
of the kingdom, being only twenty-five miles in 
length, and thirteen where broadeſt, contain- 
ing about one hundred and eleven thouſand one 
hundred and eighty acres, four baronies, beſides 
the town and liberties of Drogheda, which make 
a diſtinct county. The air is pleaſant and healthful, 
and the foil is fruitful in corn and graſs. It gives 
the title of earl to a family of the name of Ber- 
mingham, and ſends ten members to parliament, 
viz. two for the county, and two for each of theſe 
four towns, Atherdee, Carlingford, Dundalk, and 
Dunleer. wr 15 * 

Athixdee ſtands upon a ſmall river that falls into 
Dundalk-bay, ſeven miles from Drogheda, where 
4 wart p harbour for boats, but is otherwiſe inconſi- 
Carlingford ſtands forty-five miles from Dublin, 
on the ſouth ſide of a large bay of its on name, 
where there is room for the whole navy of Eng- 
land, it being two miles broad where narrow 
nnd having from ten to twenty fathom water in 
moſt places: even on the bar there is water enough 
for any ſhips not drawing above twenty- two feet. 
The town is neat but not large, and there are 
barracks-in- it for a company of foot. Several of its 
ſhips are employed in the fiſhery on the coaſt, 
and others in bringing coals from Whitehaven. 
There are ſeveral conſiderable merchants here, and 


ſhip» 
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ſhip- building employs a great part of the inhabi- 
tants. This town gives the title of Lienen to the 
earl of Tyrconnel. 

Dundalk is the ſhire town, and tw A good mar- 
ket, but an indifferent harbour. It is very 
ſtrong both by nature and art. In 1649 the re- 
bels quitted it after Oliver Cromwell had ftormed - 
Drogheda; and in 1689, it was abandoned by 
the popiſh garriſon, at the approach of duke 
Schomberg. Near this town, Edward Bruce, the 
brother of Robert king of Scots, was cut off, with 
eight thouſand two hundred of his men. 

Drogheda ſtands near the mouth of the Boyne, 
on a bay of its own name, twenty miles from Dub- 
lin, and is the chief town of the county. The 
harbour here is good, tho' the entrance is ſome- 
what difficult; and there is a pretty briſk trade, 
eſpecially to the north of England, for which it is 


very conveniently ſituated. Among other com- . 


modities, they bring from England a great quan- 
tity of coals, not only for the uſe of the town, but 
of the country around, conveying them to a great 
diſtance by means of the Boyne, which divides the 
port into two parts, and has a bridge over it. 
1 were granted to this place by 
in particular that of a mint; and in 
1 op an academy was erected here, with as ample 
privileges as the univerſity of Oxford; but for want 
of proper ſupport, it catne to nothing. Drogheda 
made a gallant defence in 164 under lord Moor 
and Sir Henry Tichburn; but was at laſt taken 
by the duke of Ormond and lord Inchikin. When 
be ren took it by ſtor in 1649, he put the 
garriſon, - conſiſting of four thouſand men, 
to key 12 d. King James's garriſon ſurrendered 
it to king Wilkam immediateſy after the battle at 


the Boyne. From this town the family of Moor 
derive the title of carl. * 
un- 


3. 
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Dunleer is a ſmall place between Ardee and 


Drogheda. 
Athenry, ſuppoſed by Cambden to be the 


Rigia, or Regia, of Ptolemy, gives the title of 


baron to the earl of Louth; and Douth that of 
viſcount to the honourable family of Netterville, 


TIA are both ſmall places. 


EAsr- M E ATH. 


This county is bounded with the county of 


Dublin and the ocean on the eaſt; Meath on the 


weſt; Kildare on the ſouth-weſt and thoſe of 
Cavan and Louth on the north and north-eaſt. It 


is thirty-two miles long and twenty-five. broad, 


contains eighteen baronies, and ſends to parlia- 
ment, beſides the two knights of the ſhire, twelve 


members for the boroughs of Trim, Aboy, Navan, 
Kells, Duleek, and Ratoath. This count abounds 
in corn, paſture, and herds of cattle, the-air and 
ſoil being good, and the inhabitants numerous. 
Several noble families have alſo titles of honour 


within it, as the viſcounts Boyne, Cholmondeley 


of Kells, and Grimſton, and the barons Bellew, 


or de Bella Aqua of Duleek, and Aylmer of Bal- 


rath. Horns, prodigiouſ] 1 e, ſuppoſed to be 

thoſe of the ens — — — not only 

in this county, but ſeveral other parts of Ireland. 
Antiently there were petty kings of Meath. 
Trim, the county town, is ſituated on the Boyne, 


and has barracks for a troop of horſe. 
Navan ſtands alſo on the Boyne, and is the or- 


dinary reſidence of the biſhop of Meath, who is 
ſaid to have no cathedral church, dean, or chap- 
ter, but acts in all matters with the aſſent of the 
- clergy of Meath. Here are alſo barracks for a 
- troop of hore, 4" 


0 iini 1 
'2 . . Kells, 


" dd. oa, tend wo — a 


. 
„ 


„ AZOTREL AND 1 
Kells, Duleek, Ratoathy Slane, Athboy, and 
Ardbraccan, ate ſmall places. Duleek lies on the 
river Nanny, and the biſhop of Meath has a feat 
at Ardbraccan. * Fl 
| AS RAUL Y 1904 ; l : 
This county has its name from its ſituation in 
reſpect of the former, by which it is bounded on 
the caſt 3 the Shannon parts it from Roſcommon 


on the weſt; the King's county lies on the ſouth 


of it; and Longford on the north. It is betwixt 


thirty and forty miles in length; and twenty in 


breadth; containing many. rivers, lakes, and bogs. 
The land; where it 1s free from theſe; is abundantly 
fertile, and well inhabited, The baronies in this 
county are thirteen, and the members ſent to par- 
liament ten, viz. two for the ſhire, and two each 
for the boroughs of Mullingar, Athlone, Fore, 
and Hibeggaenmn. Wrong] 
Mullingar is a pretty good matket-town, about 
the middle of the county. By act of parliament it 
is the county-town, and has barracks for a trop 
| Athlone, a town of conſiderable note and ſtrength, 
ing a caſtle and garriſon, } ſtands on both 


ſides of the Shannon, over which it has a bridge. 


and is; reckoned the key of Connaught, from its 


fituation on the confines of that province, on which 


account chiefly the town has a garriſon. That an 
the weſt fide the river is called the e and the 
other the Engliſh town. It was beſieged. by king 
William's forces in 1690, without ſucceſs ; but 


next year it was taken, and all who made reſiſtance 


put to the ſword. It gives title of earl to a deſcen- 
dant of general Ginkle, created by king William 
earl of Athlone. © D UOTE 


Te 1. un Pore, 


"0 des a caſtle, has ba 
It gives the title of 12 to the ani of bee 1a 
ä ha J. 4 * 70 + — ry 


«? 


— 


5 che boumy y. gives the title of viſoount to a 
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' Fore, Killbeggan, and Kingegad, are ineonſi- 
derable places. Delvin, in this county, gives the 
title of baron, and the county it — that of 


earl, to the family of Nugent, as Meath does to 
one of the name of ae | 


Lox GFORD. 


9 . 
1 05 22372 


This is a fruitful pleaſart ohm owed in 


the north by Cavan; on the eaſt; and ſouth by 


Weſt · Meath; on the north: weſt by Leitrim; and 
off the weſt By Roſcommon; from which it is part- 
'by the Shanna: It is :twenty-ſeven miles long 


and ſixteen broad, in general fertile and agreeable, 
tho not without bogs and fens in ſome" places. 
I contains fix baron ies, ſcuds to parlinment te 

members, namely, two for the county, and two 


each for Longford, Borne 'Laneſborough;.and: 
St. Fohn's-town, . - dd oy 5c 
Longford is the capital of the county, aid be- 
* for a troop of horſe. 


Laneſborough ſtands on the aan over 
which it has a bridge. It bas alſo: barracks for 


_ a'troop of horſe, or company of foot, and; gives 


yp earl: to a braffch . of the family of Butler. 
Granard, a ſmall place in the nberhcalb p _ 


of the Scotch family of Forbes. 


St. 8 alſo is a n ghace nor far from 


e * TG 1 A 


* * 


— 8 
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{i This county. has Wicklow on the ſouth, | „ 


Which it is divided by the river Bray; Eaſt-Meath 


and the river "Fanny wy the north ; 1 _ of 
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Kildare on the weſt; andi the Iriſh ſea, or St. 


George's channel, on the caſt. It is about twenty» 
nix miles in length from north to ſouth, and fif- 
tern from caſt: to welt, This county, excepting; 
a mountaiandus tract in the ſouth part of it, is 
vary papulous; and fertile, abounding with all 
thei nacaſſariea of: life, but wood, in lieu of which 
they burn turft and ſea coal. It far exceeds any 
ather part oßthe kingdom, not only 1 
neſs, cuhure, trade, and: wealth, but politeneſs, 
elegance, ingen uity, and every ſpecies. of refine- 
ment and impthwement. It contains ſix batonies, 
viz, Rathdown, Newcaſtle, Caſtleknoc, Cowloc, 
Nalrodry, and Nethercraſs; ſending to parlia, 
ment two knights for the ſhire, four members 
for Dublin and its, univerſity; and two a- piece 


for. the boroughs: of Swords and Newcaſtle. 
The city o Dublin, the capital of the kingdom, is 


ſituated on the river, Liffy, near the hottom ofia 
beautiful bay, to which it gives name, andi which 


is three or four miles wide at its entrance, and 


ſcven or eight deep, with hulls, and pramontoties 
om either hand. It is a large, populaus, and; for 
the greater part, a, wellthuilt city; not much em- 


belliſhed, indeed, with grand or magnificent builds 


ings: an few, however, there: are, of which the 


college or univerſiy, the parliament houſes; the 


King s, the. Lying in hoſpital; and Swift's for ut 

| of Leinſter'schouſe. are tb 
principal. The churches in. general make but axety 
indifferent figure as to their architecture; and are 


monumental ornaments. 
The two hauſes of parliament are infinitel ſuperiors 
point; of, grandeur and magnificence, to thale 
af Meſtminſter. The houſe, of lords is, perhaps, 
as elegant a room as, any in Great Britain or re- 


' * ” 
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much to its health, is but a ſmall river, about one 
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volumes it contains, the magnificente and neats 


neſs of the rooms, and the cdnvenient diſpo 
ſition of the books and deſks for the uſe of 
the ſtudents, - is well worthy attention. The 
caſtle, as it is called, from one once ſituated there, 


of which, at preſent, there are very few remains, 


is the reſidence of the Jord-lieutenant when in Ire- 


land; but has very little of grandeur in its external 
appearance beſides the large ſquare and court - 


ard which it encloſes. Some of the rooms, 
owever, are large and elegant. The whole ex- 
tent of the city of Dublin is about one-third 
of London, including Weſtminſter and South- 
wark; and one fourth, at leaſt, of the whole 
has been built within theſe forty years. "Fhoſe 
parts of the town that have been added ſince 


that time are ſubſtantially built, and the ſtreets, in 


well laid out, eſpecially on the north · ſide 


ech ever where the moſt conſiderable addi - 


tions have been made within the term above- 


mentioned. There are on this ſide many ſpacious 
and regular ſtreets, particularly Sackville-ſtreet, in 


the north-eaſt part of the town, which, with ſome 


alterations and improvements, would have been 
one of the fineſt, perhaps, in Europe. The moſt 

elegant and beſt finiſned piece of architecture in 
55 Dubin is the Lying - in hoſpital. The view of 


blin from the top of any of their towers is the 
ſt beautiful, perhaps, of any large city in the 


' king's dominions, in a ſimilar point of view, from 
the neatneſs of the blue lating with which the 


houſes are univerſally covered. The bay below 


the city to the eaſt, with the adjacent country, 
adds greatly to the beauty of the proſpect. 
The river Liffy, which runs thro? almoſt the centre 


of the city, from weſt to eaſt, and contributes 


| fifth 
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fifth as wide as the Thames at London, conſe- 


quently cannot be ſuppoſed capable of bringing 


up to the town ſhips of above one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred tons burden. Over this river 
there are. five bridges, of which that called Eſſex 
bridge is well built, ſpacious, and elegant. As a 
fine exchange is intended to be erected in this city, 


| 2 have been lately offered and advertiſed 


the three beſt plans. There are two elegant 


theattresc here, in which plays are acted as in Lon- 
don, beſides a third, which has been ſhut for ſe- 


veral years. The old houſe in Smock-alley, tho 
not ſo large as the new in Crow-ſtreet, is one of 
the beſt conſtructed theatres, both for the audience 


and the actors, that can be imagined. Here ate 
ſummer entertainments too, in imi tation of thoſe 
of London. - Adjoining to the Lying - in hoſ- 
Pital, and belonging to it, is a ho ſquare 


piece of ground incloſed, ad three ſides out of 
four very prettily laid out in walks, plantations 


of ſhrubs, trees, &c. and on the fourth ſtands 


the hoſpital. On the ſide of the green, op- 


dlite wn Hoſpital, the ground being much 
higher, is formed into a fine hanging bank, with 
a ſlope of hear thirty feet, on the top of which 
is laid out a grand terrace-walk; commanding 
5 fine view of the hoſpital. On the upper fide 


of this terrace, and hearly encompaſſed 'by the 


(groves and ſhrubberies, is built a very pretty 
orcheſtra. This garden, the moſt agreeable 
about Dublin, is much frequented in the fine 
ſummer evenings by the genteel company of 
the city: and though not ſo generally calculated 
For a muſical entertainment as the garden of Vaux- 
hall, near London, yet there are ſome walks it ic 
here the muſic has a finereffe& than in many of the 
other. 1 greateſt defect of this large and po- 
wc H h 3 | pulous 
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pulous city is the almoſt total ant of good inns 
for the accommodation of ſtrangers and travellers. 
There are not above to or three that are barely 
tolerable. Dublin is the fee of an archbiſhop, 
Who bas a handſome. cathedral, and a chapter 
conſiſting of a dean, chanter, chancellor, trea- 
ſurer, two archdeacons, and twenty-two preben- 
daries. Here is a ſociety, called the Dublin fo- 
ciety, which hath been of infinite benefit to the 
kingdom by diſtributing premiums, tb à very 
conſiderable amount, yearly, for encouraging and 
promoting huſbandry, and other uſeful arts and 
manufactures. The chief magiſtrate, or mayor of 
Publin, as in London, bears the title of lord during 
his mayoralty. Every year the lord mayor and 
twenty · four companies perambulate the city and 
its liberties. The proviſions of this city are gene- 
rally good, and at a reaſonable price, liquors eſpe- 
cially. The beſt ſpirits may be had at half the 
price they ſell for in London. Their wine is 
chiefly claret, the common price of which 
is two ſhillings; and the beſt that the town 
affords, may be had for two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence the bottle. The rates of hackney coaches 
and chairs are fixed here, as in London, for 


tte different diſtances, or ſet- downs, as they 


are called. But here are two forts of carriages 
peculiar to the place. The one is called a 
noddy, which is nothing more than an old caft-off 
one horſe chaiſe, or chair, with a kind of ſtool 
fixed upon the ſhafts, juſt before the ſtat, on which 
the driver ſits juſt over the rump of the horſe, 
and drives you from one part of the town to ano- 
ther, at ſtated rates, for a ſet · down. Tho' it is 
Neither a very ſafe nor eaſy; vehicle, yet itis oonvtni- 
ent for ſingle perſons, che fare being hot much more 
than half that of a goach; and they will go to un 


10 
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art of the kingdom on the terms you cam agree. 
Thes other is called a chaiſe- marine, and is little elſę 
than a common car with one horſe. They are uſed 
throughout the kingdom for the conveyance of 
people on parties of pleaſure, genteel ang ungenteel, 
and for the carriage of goods and merchandize of 
every kind, hay, ffraw, corn, dung turf, &c. When 
uſed for parties of pleafure, a mat 55 laid on the le- 
vel part for the commonalt and, for the genteeler 
fort, a bed i is put on thi Thei inhabitantsof Dublin 
Pretend to ſpeak Engli Wat than thoſe of Lon- 
don, and have even the ridiculous vanity to arro- 
gate to themſelves a higher degree of politeneſs 
and gentility, and a more refined tafte. The 
number of the inhabitants of this city is computed 
at about three hundred thouſand, 'and gives the 
title of earl to his royal highnels the duke of Cum; 
'berland. The environs of the city are var 
pleaſant. | 
About ſeven miles from it, an the Li 0, * is. 
Leillip, one of the pleaſanteſt vi lages i in Ireland, 
ere are ſeveral feats, of the fir families in the 
kingdom about this village; z in Fee a, very 
beautiful 5 belonging to the archbiſhop, pf Ar. 
magh, t e gärdens of which are, extremely de- 
Tighttul,. lying. on a > Techy las laps? the fide of. the 
| river, ver ep to e edge th e a and 
{kirted from to to e trees of .Farioup 
prog where the roaring, of a lat the heigh tof 
Gty or ſeventy feer above Nee a very agreęable 
effect, together with ſeveral \ viſtas in the, wood ter- 
mihating « on the fall ot river; "This village, in the 
ſummet, ſeaſon, is much ref arted to by. genteel 
comp any 1601 Baß blin, to drink of a mineral 


— tos to the edge of the Liffy,. a littſe be- 
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cop of a hill near the fea, eight miles from Dub. 


lin. It commands a very fine proſpect, both of 
the ſea and country. | Oppoſite to it begin thoſe 
ſhelves of ſand called the grounds, which run 
along the coaſt to the ſouth. © 
Swords, a ſmall market-town, lying on the 


= 
6 n 
— 


ſea, infamous in hiſtory for having been the firſt 


place of rendezvous to the rebel Iriſh in 1642. 


= gives-title of viſcount to lord Moleſworth. 


Luſh is a market-town on the coalt, twelve 
miles from Dublin. 8 
Balruddery, Finglas, and Glaſnevin, are ſmall 
At Caftletown, about ten miles from Dublin, 
is a feat belonging to the right honourable Tho- 
mas Conolly, eſqujre, whoſe lady, a ſiſter of the 
duke of Richmond's, hath, by the ſtrength of her 
own native elegance of taſte and genius for rural 
deſign, improved a ſpot by nature infertile of 
beauty or elegance, into a ſeat, that, when the de- 
figned improvements are compleated, will be one 
of the moſt delightful in Ireland.  * 
On the coaſt of this county among other iſles, 
Nes the little iſland of St. Benedict, belonging ta 
the archbiſhop of Dublin, and the iſle of Lambay, 


ſuppoſed to be the Limnium of Ptolemy. On the 


north · ſide of the Liffy, at Chapel-Izod, is the coun- 
try-pa'ace of the lord-hevtenant, with a noble 
park, called Phcenix-park. Where the river Liffy 
runs into the ſea ſtands Hoath, almoſt encom- 
12 by water, which gives name to a pro- 
montory, and the title of baron to the noble 
family of St. Lawrence. In this county alſo lies 
F ingal, -a ſmall, but very rich and fertile diſtrict, 
which gives the title of earl to a family of the name 


of Plunket. Fingal, in the Iriſh, fignifles a na- 
yon er deen "Beltmony gives the te of 
3 1 P7- 6 M 2 ear 
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eat! to the family ef Covte ;  Kingfahd chat of 


yiſcount to the family of Barnewell; Merion that 


of viſeoant to earl Fitzwilliam; Racheooke that of 


viſcount to the family of Tracy; and Santry that 
of baron to the eatl of Bartymore. Kilmanham, 
- which formerly beſonged to the Knights of St. 

John of Jeruſalem, but now to the earl of Roſs; 
is the place where the county Neſſions ate held. 


KIIDpARE, 


This county has Eaſt Meath on the north ; 


Catherlough on the ſouth: Dublin and WickloẽW- 


on the eaſt ; and King's and Queen's counties on 
the weſt. Its tengt 1s about thirty-feven miles, 
and its breadth twenty - three. The foil is 
very tich and fertile, and the air temperate and 


pealzat. It contams ten baronies, ahd, befides 


he two members for the county; ſends two mote 
for each of the boroughs of Kildare, Naas, Hartif 
town, and Atoy, of Athy. © | 

Kildare, the capital, ſtands twehty-feven miles 
from Dublin, gives name to the county, and the 


title of marquis to the duke of Leinſter, on whoſe 
anceftors the caſtle and town of Kildare, together 


with the ſtile and title of earl of Kildare, wert 
beſtowed by Edward II. This town alſo is the fee 
of a biſhop, who has precedence of all the Iriſh 


| biſhops, except that of Meath, In the neighl- 


bourhood is à plain called the Curtogh, large 
enough for à camp of ten thouſand men. Ie 
biſhopric of Kildare is ſaid to have been founded 
by St. Conloth, with the aſſiſtance of St. Bridger. 

Athy is ſituated upon the Barrow, over which 
is a hafidſfomme ſtone bridge. It is a ſmall but next 
jown, with barracks for a troop of horſfſee 

* Naas, 


2 
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| | Now: N ſmall, is the ſbire-town, Not far 


1 1440 


"Si — ive no accounts. . 

Harriſtown, Ls Kilruſh chu Pere 
Kilcullen, <p Kilcock, Bale ſterevin, 
and Carberry, are * places. falt gives 
the title of baron to the family of . : 

The viſcounts Loftus 41 Allen have their 
names and titles from places in this county, 
Ophally gives the the of baron to the duke of 
| Leinſter. | 


Kixc's-CounTy. raph | 
This county takes its n from king Philip 
of Spain, hufband to queen Mary. It is Bounded 
on 0. north with Weſt Meat 55 on the ſouth by | 
part of Tipperary . and Qucen *s-County, fro 
which it is divided by the Barrow ; and pare of 
Tipperaty and Gallway. on the welt, from Whic 
it is ſeparated by the Shannon. The length of 
it is about forty miles, and the breadth near 
twenty. This county was formerly full 
bogs, but it is now well drained, ch cultivated 
Anhabitedl. It contains eleven Þ; aronies, 100 
ſends lix members to Parſiament, viz. two for the 
county, and four for Þhilip' s-town and Banatur. 
Philip's-town, or King s-town, the capital of 
the county, took its name from Philip of Spain. 
It had formerly a caſtle, and now has Barracks I 
a company of foot, and | gives title of baron to lot 
Fe e. 
.. Banaghir, Banahir, or TOY is a mall tow! 1 
with a bridge over the Shannon, that leads into 
the county of Galway. Being an important . 
it has barracks for two companies of of. 


viſcoui nt Moleſwor 


. 


2 | | \ Geaſhill 
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'Geaſhill is a neat market- town, ſix miles from 
Philip' 8 giving the title of baron to the fa- * 
mily of Digby. p. | 4 

Bir ſtands on the 8 of Tipperary, and is 
the largeſt town in the county. — 

Bally-boy is advatitageoiiſly fitted near the | 
gentre of the county, and ſaid to be in a flouriſh- | 
ing condition. 

Endenderry and Tulemere are boch mal 


towns, The latter gives che title of baron to the | 
earl of Charleville. p l 


QuezN's-CounTy. 


This county has its name from the popih queen i 
Mary, in whoſe reign it was firſt made a county 1 
by the earl of Suffex, then lord-deputy. It is 
bounded on the fouth by Kilkenny and Cather- 
logh'; by King's. County on the north and weſt; 
Part of Kildare and Cutherlogh on the eaſt; and 
part of Tipperary on the weſt. Its greateſt length 
From north to ſouth is N ts miles, ànd its 
breadth near as much; but it is unequal both 
ways. This county was antiently full of bogs and 
woods, though now pretty well ineloſed, cultivated, 
and inhabited. The baronies 'coritaitied in it are 
ſeven, and it ſends eight members to parliament, 
wiz. two for the county, and two for each of the 
boroughs of Pete-Aribagtea. Mary-borvugh, and 

5 Ballynekil. 

Mary dorough, or Queck's-v0wn, had its aue 
from the abovementioned queen Mary. It gives 

title of baron and viſcount to lord Molyneux, has | 
barracks for a r or horſe, and is the county 
cow]. 

| Port- Arlington is aftnallitown on the river Bar- 
ow in the nomtliern . oy dre af 


201198 Balynekil 
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Ballynekil is a ſmall town, - hut has one of the 
beſt markets in the county. 


Montrath is a large nn, giving rrle of carl 
to: the family of Cote. 
Rhebin, formerly a Sits is now a mean las. 
- Oflory, in this county, gives name to a biſhop- 
fich, aud the title of Kall to the family of Fi aps 
8 
In this county are 4 the ſmall. towns _ Mount- 


melick, Abbyleaſe, Durrow, ibi, Bally 


roan, an Burres. 


Wicklow. 


This county has that of Wexford on the ſouth; 

that of Publin and part of Kildare on the north; 
St. George's channel or the eaſt; and Kildare and 
Catherlogh counties on the welt, Its length, 
where longeſt, is thirty. ſix miles, and its greateſt 
adth twenty- eight. It is divided into ſix;baro- 
mies. There are ſome pretty high mountains 
in this county, in one of which there is a cop- 
| i mine,,- wrought at the expence of ſome 
Engliſn gentlemen. The lowlands are pretty 
well inhabited, encloſed, and cultivated, the ſoil 
being good and the air Wholeſome. From the 
mountains in this county, one may fee, in a clear 
day, very diſtinctiy the mountains of Snowdoyn 
in North Wales. In the Wicklow mountains, 
are alſo ſome of thoſe deep dark vallies called 
| Sun very beautifpl and pictureſque, together 
With ſome. grand and bs water-falls. 
Among che former, the dark need the glytriof 
the mountains, are particularly remarkable, + The 
dark glyn, fays the author of the Hibernia Curio- 
fas ue; viſited in the ſummer ſtaſon by the 
gentry from Dublin, and moſt of the — 
Hom rtune that come to this city. It is equal, if not 


filed 


ſuperior, 


— 


LE B2AN Diino 1c am 


NED to dad the kind'in/the kingdom, one 
of the deepeſt, and at the fame time, the narroweſt, 
and moſt orriguous vallies I remember to have 
ſeen. The ſides . of the hills which ſteirt it, adorned 
with trees to the very tops, and intermixed with 
rock y precipices,- together with the murmuring oi 
a little river at the bottom, that winds its way 
thro? this intricate valley over numberleſs little 
breaks and falls, that add greatly to the beauty of 
the ſcene, render it altogether a molt pleaſing 
ſummer recreation. The cloſeneſs of the lofty 
ſbading hills on the ſides, at the ſame time that it 
affords a moſt delightful cool retreat from the heat 
of the ſun, throws a kind of gloomy ſolemnity on 
the bottom of this deep valleys and from this cir- - 
cumltance it is very properly called the dark glyn. 
It is rather a deep chaſm than a valley, 1 
about a mile, through a lofty range of hills. 
the very bottom of the glyn is a way cut — 
the ſide of the ſtream, and adapted to the 
my retirement of the place, where the lover, 
poet, or philoſopher, may wander with every 
eircumſtance, every ſcene about him, calculated 
to warm his imagination, or produce the moſt ſe- 
rious reflections. The glyn of the mountains in 
this neighbourhood is a more open and ſpacious 
valley, but immenſely deep, and ſkirted on either 
band: wick the moſt enormous aſtoniſhing moun- 
tains, covered for the moſt part with trees from 
their bottoms to the very tops, preſenting a 
proſpect of the meſt horrible impending rocks. 
The bottom of the valley is juſt wide enough for 
a road and a river that runs through it. There is 
fomething inexpreſſible firiking, beautiful, grand, 
and awful in this ſcene.” Theſe glyns ate not far 
from Powerſcourt, a moſt beautiful Kat, fourteen 
miles from Dublin, belonging and giving the ti- 
| tle of viſcount to the family of OED _ «7 
15 


fort, and Bleſſington. 
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this charming ſeat is one of the; moſt-heautiful waz; 
ter- falls in the world, called tlie Fall of Powerſ, 
court,” which, from the peculiarity of; its ſituations; 


us prodigious height and ſingular, beauty, well: 


deſerves the notice of every traveller, Itꝭ is pro- 
duced by a ſmall river a " vg» from ſprings and: 
rains collected on the plains or ſhallow vallies, un 


the top of an adjacent range of mountains, and 


falls at leaſt three hundred feet, of vhieht two hun: 
dred are viſible: on; the plain below., Phe only 
time tu fee this moſt beautiful and aſtoniſning wa- 
ter · fall: ini its: higheſt perfection is immediately 
after heavy; rains on the mountains above. No 


deſcription cap then convey. an adequate idea of 


the beauty and grandeur of the ſcene, ore the 
tranſport of the ſpectator. The trees whieh grow, 


. 


from the bottom to the toꝑ of the hill, on the ſides 


of this prodigious: watert fall, are an inexpreſhble; 


addition to its charms: - The whole ſcenety in- 


| deed; above and below, is the moſt extraordinary 


and entertainiog af its kind that can be conceived. 


At lord Powericaurt's, delicious, ſeat mentioned 


8 14, large; grove of the ar butus or ſtrau- 
berty- tree, one of the moſt beautiful ever - greens, 


perhaps, that our climate produces, haping, at. | 


the ſame time, bloom, green, and ripe fruit: qm its 


e e eee eee e 


out the year, as; without ſufficient, foundation, | 
has been aſſerted. The fruit, by the, natives in | 


the neighbourhodd, is called the cane: apple: when 
ripe it is in ſpape much like the wood-ſtrawberry, 


but nearly as large as the garden-ſtrawberry, of a 
fine ſcarlet colour, and hangs in beautiful cluſters, 
among the branches: the taſte, however, is, inſt- 
pid: Fhis county ſends ten members, to parlia- 


ment, viz. two for the ſhire, and two for each 


of theſe boroughs, Wicklow, Baltinglaſs, Caryſ- 
W's | - Wicklow 


fe. 


CELL IRE AND. 3 
Wicklow gives name to. the county; and is its 
ß Tk - town is noted for the beſt ale in 
155 land. th as barracks, for three companies of 
gh and a kind of caſtle and haven at the mouth 
of the. river Leitrim; but moſt of its trade conſiſts, 
in carrying proviſions in ſmall veſſels to Dublin, 
It RG the title of baron to lord Maynard. 
tan is a ſmall tgyn on me Liffy, giviog 
he le 1 to a brane of che family of fig 
We Fd out ting miles. No it are tees caſtles on, 


Baltinglz is a ral en ſtanding on the, river 
Ur oh, a JS, the title 0 of baton t the family 


"Carne fe "Alſo is a ſpall all cs. giying the title of 
Won to one family of 
Ar] klow contains 1 for two. . companies, of, 
foot.z it is à pretty town, near the ſea, and ar the. 
mouth of. "2 Flyer. called 5 1 Prollemy, on. for- 


gen it had a, caſtle. be 115 to the, d akes 7 


0 ho, among other titles nour, 
ſeq Nane ves. lords of A; Pan * bo " 


« Daalavn though a ſmall town, has. ; a good 


W Viing gate. is a 1 8 9 of. ſtones, 
gracraly; füp boten to be a epplchral monument. 
ä athdrum, Bray, and Car new, are ſmall 
places. N 
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CarLow, CATHERLOGH, or CATHERLOUGH, 


$i. @ wok 


about cpineen from eaſt to weſt, and mans | 
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five baronies, lying . moſtly between the rivers 
Barrow and Slane, which divide it from the coun- 
ties of Kilkenny and Wexford. This county, 
which enjoys a fruitful” ſoil and wholeſome air, 
ſends fix members to parliament, viz.'two-for the 
ſhire, and two each for the boroughs of Cather- 
logh and Old Leighlin. 
Catherlogh, the county town, ſtands on the 
Barrow, and contains barracks for a troop of horſe, 
with an antient caſtle. It gives the title of earl to 
a family of the ſurname of Knight. | 


Old Leighlin, Laughlen, or Laughlin, was for- 
merly a bifhop's ſee, now annexed to the biſnop- 
ric of Fernes. At Leighlin bridge, a mile ſouth of 


Old Leighlin, on the river Barrow, was antiently 
a commandery of the Knights Templars. Below 
Leighlin bridge, before it arrives at Roſs, the Bar- 


row is joined by the Neor, from whence they both 


continue a ſoutherly courſe under the name of tne. 


river of Roſs,, ſouth of which, being incteaſed by 
the Sure, they are all three loſt in the Tea at Hook- 


point, which lies at the mouth of the haven of 


Waterford. 


Tullagh, or Tullo, ſtands on the river Slane, 
is pretty well built, and has à good market. 


Hacket's town, Bagnal's town, and Clonegal, 
are all ſmall places. e 
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